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ROTARY DRIERS 
TRUCK DRIERS Leaky Cars 


STERILIZERS You Know What They Cost 
FANS 
STEAM TRAPS Kennedy Car 


Of Ti airce 


We want your business 
- but we want it on a basis 
| that will pay you as well as 
| ourselves. We want it be- | 
ause we have proper facili- 

ies for handling it. — 


S 
MOLASSES HEATERS OAT BLEACHERS . 
SPECIAL DRY- ING APPARATUS slaemeae el 
eae WILLEY ELLIS COMPANY Prevent Leakage of Grain In Transit 


Successors to 
: THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY 
1201-1229 So. Talman Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


NO WASTE—EFFECTIVE 
INEXPENSIVE—EASILY 
INSTALLED 


We. Have Car Liners to Take Care 
of. All Cases of Bad Order Cars 


Don’t be satisfied with. 
‘ Slow returns or poor. service; 
send your shipments to 


( McKenna & Strasser 


GRAIN 


60 Board of Trade 
‘CHICAGO 


‘Dried Buttermilk FEED FORMULAS 
100 lb. Paper Lined Sacks: FEED PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Dry Skim Milk FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERING 


Paper Lined Barrels 


Cod Liver Oil S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 
and Meal 110 S. Dearborn St. Chieago, Ill 


Inquiries for Details Invited 


The Kennedy Car 


Liner & Bag Co. 
Shelbyville, Indiana 


Canadian Plant at Woodstock, Ont. 


Caldwell Seamless Elevator Bucket 
Caldwell Products 
4 Beige corners and bottom of this heavy No seams to open, no rivets to wear off Carisstrese Beatines: 


seamless bucket are rounded and the and no bands to become loose. Shafting, Pulleys, Gears, 
i d th f Asean e es Chains, Wheels, Helicoid Con- 
ucket so shaped that perfect discharge Buckets from 6” to 18” in width are carried veyor and Accessories, Belt 


i i i i Conveyors, Chain Conveyors, 
Pak coe is assured. in stock for prompt shipment Eicjete Backen, Beckelanl 
coniplete line of buckets to suit H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO., (ink-seLt company. ownER) c-98 


A ss B eaeie cane 
ial’ conditions, Large stocke-on hand. CHICAGO: Western Ave., 17th and 18th Sts. eee eS 
DALLAS, TEXAS: 1221 Mercantile Bank Bldg. NEW YORK: Woolworth Bldg. 
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“THE CLIMAX” ILLINOIS LAYING MASH 


SCOOP TRUCK 
(With Buttermilk and Cod Liver Oil) 


200 Lbs. Coal 
_ CAPACITY 12M Bushels Grain 
Brings Repeat Business to 
Elevators Handling It in Ten 
States. Write for Particulars. 


ILLINOIS FEED & ELEVATOR CO. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of Stock and Poultry Feeds. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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’ Patented July 30, 1907 
ore ‘PRICE: $15.00 F, 0. B. cars. at factory 
: i Tro fo. § 993 Osborne Place, Detroit, Mich. 
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or Longer Service--Lower Cost 
EFIANCE has been a leader among belts for twenty-five. years —delivering maximum 
horsepower at minimum cost. 


For heavy service — For high speeds— ? 2% 
o For wet, steamy conditions— For quarter and half turns — heed ; 
For small pulleys — For continuous, economical service 


There Is No Better Belt! 


Prompt service through our nearest Branch or Distributor 


‘ THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., Inc., Akron, Ohio , ; 
Di. Atlanta Boston Kansas City New York Philadelphia 
yp Chicago Dallas Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 


Rubber Belting Hose - Packing — 


“ 
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MORSE DRIVES 


in 


America’s Largest Elevators 


November 15, 1927 


LEFT, MORSE DRIVES ON CONVEYORS IN B. & O. ELE- 
VATOR, BALTIMORE. RIGHT, MORSE DRIVE ON ELE- 
VATOR LEG, SUNSET (SOUTHERN PACIFIC) ELEVATOR, 
GALVESTON. ABOVE, MORSE DRIVE ON MIXING UNIT, 
NORTHRUP, KING & CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


HE Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Baltimore, 

Northrup, King & Co., at Minneapolis, and 

the Southern Pacific Railroad at Galveston are 
three of the many elevator owners who have speci- 
fied Morse Silent Chain Drives on conveyors, ele- 
vator legs, mixing units and wherever dependable, 
uninterrupted power is required. These specifica- 
tions have been written because of the enviable 
reputation Morse Drives have made in actual 
service, in many cases covering periods of 15 and 
20 years, and with entire satisfaction. 


And now the Morse Chain Company has per- 


fected refinements in the design of chain, which 
will still further extend their periods of satisfactory 
service. The new design is known as No. 55 type. 
It provides a better balanced joint which has ma- 
terially reduced the wear, and this means added 
chain life. Changes in the contour of the rocker 
pin and an increase in cross section of seat pin have 
made a joint more rugged and sturdy, 8% heavier, 
and with an increase of 50% in breaking strength. 


Address the nearest office for facts as to what 
this means in your own power transmission. Our 
engineers will gladly put this information before 
you without the slightest obligation. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
ITHACA, N, Y., U. S,.A. 


Baik g Sees siake 102 Candler Bids. DENVER, COLO..................211 Ideal Bldg. NEW YORK, ON, Wise oc.s0cbcen0 oe ureh &. 
Earl F. Scott & Co. DETROIT, MICH.............++- 7601 Central Ave. OMAHA, hire seansnsaogs , AA ae, de. 
1002 Lexington Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY............0+ 516 W. Main &. PHILADELPHIA, PA........ 20 South toth St. 
; B D. Morton Co PITTSBURGH, PA..........; estinghouse Bldg. 

Be tic ouns Ss * any) ee Bt. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN......,.--... 418 Third St SEOs Moe. ABT isin ctetes 
©1404" Commercial Bank Bldg. WEW: ORTMAMNE CLA... sor sccecosdspedeceSysaces : 5: Gap ye 4 

Ca NEARER RP 112 W. Adams Bt Queen & Crescent Bldg., 334 Camp WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN.............Duff 
Wekacc burke 421 Engineers Bldg. . Co., Ltd Strong Scott Mfg. Co divas 
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NEW YORK GRAIN FUTURES 


DOMESTIC WHEAT — BONDED WHEAT — DOMESTIC OATS 


The New York Wheat Futures Market provides an ideal hedge for millers and export- 


ers. 


The desirable grades only of Domestic Wheat are deliverable on contract with nothing 
below No. 2 Hard Winter, No. 2 Red Winter and No. 2 Northern Spring. The bonded 
contract is for the Standard Export Grades of Canadian Wheat deliverable under the orig- 
inal Dominion Certificates. 


Wheat at Buffalo is at a most desirable distributing point for Eastern mills and from 
Buffalo export grain can be shipped via any Atlantic port as ocean freight is available. 


Effective January 3rd, 1927, trading was inaugurated in Domestic Oats, Buffalo 
delivery. The contract is for No. 2 White Oats, United States Standard with No. | White 
deliverable at $c premium and No. 3 White at | $c discount under the contract price. Buf- 
falo is in the direct line of flow of surplus oats rok the Central West, Southwest and 
Northwest, and as a distributing point for the Eastern Trade is unequalled. 


Commissions on all grain are }c per bushel for non-members residing in United States 
and Canada and éc per bushel for non-members residing outside of the United States and 
Canada. Commissions are $c per bushel for members residing in United States and 
Canada and ic per bushel for members residing outside of the United States and Canada. 


Members of the Clearing House are as follows: 


Andrus, C. W., & Son ~~ Earle & Stoddart, Inc. _ Norris Grain Company 
Bache, J. S., & Co. Field, Albert C., Inc. Peters, N. W., & Co., Inc. 
Barnes-Ames Company Hansen Produce Co., Inc. Pritchard & Co. 
Betts & Power Jones, M. B., & Co., Inc. Pynchon & Co. 
Canada Atlantic Grain Export Co., Knight & Company Robinson & Sweet 

Inc. Lamborn, Hutchings & Co. Samuels & Valentine 
Clark, John F., & Co. f Melady Grain Co., Inc. Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc. 
Continental Grain Co. ; Milmine Bodman & Co., Inc. Story, W. H., & Co. 
Dare, E. H., & Co. _. Montgomery Straub & Co., Inc. Weis, Irving & Co. 
Dreyfus, Louis, & Company _ Moss & Ferguson Williams & Travers 
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Guarantees BS 3 Guarantees 
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WELLER 


GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


INSTALLED IN 


PHILADELPHIA AND READING RAILWAY CO.’S ELEVATOR AT PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
THE M. A. LONG CO.—ENGINEER & CONSTRUCTOR 


A few of the 
Weller Products 


Apron Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 
Drag Conveyors 
Mixing Conveyors 
Spiral Conveyors 
Bucket Elevators 


Weller Machinery, sheet metal work and 


spouting are installed in the Port Richmond 
Elevator of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way Co. It is built to handle vast quantities Rigdatan Backots 
of grain at the highest speed. Biecataw Houta 


Weller Equipment is made to give the maxi- Elevator Casing 
mum of service at the lowest possible cost for Elevator Heads 


Barrel Elevators 
Sack Elevators 
: aks Elevator Spouts 
Quality is built into it. . Loading Spouts 
Dock Spouts 
Truck Dumps 


upkeep. It is made by men who know its 
application and the duties it is to perform— 


Large or Small Elevators 


- contemplating new installations or replacing 
old equipment will find it to their advantage to 
investigate thoroughly the design and quality 
of the machinery we make. 


Competent Engineers 


in our employ will be glad to assist the engi- 
neer or builder in selecting equipment best 
adapted to the requirements. 


Wagon Dumps 
Hoppers 
Power Shovels 
Car Pullers 
Rope Drives 
Pulleys 
Hangers 
Friction Clutches 
Chain 
Sprockets 

Etc. 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Works—1856 N. Kostner Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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“Fureka” - ‘Invincible’? Grain Cleaning Machinery 


Showing “Open Door” Accessibility and Large Area One-Piece 
Screen on New “Eureka” No. 1-B Cutter 


STEEL-CUT CORN CAN NOW 
BE PRODUCED AT GREATER 
CAPACITIES WITH LESS POWER 


The New Series of “Eureka” Corn Cutters enables you to make 
beautiful, Sales-inviting goods at greater capacities with no in- 
crease in power consumption and with a reduced percentage 
of by-product. Scientific placing of knives and more screen 
surface are prominent reasons for the phenomenal success of 
the new “Eurekas”. : 


Superior design is plainly shown in SeriesG Photos 
Ask for them! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Edw. P. Lacey, 5645 Stewart Ave., Chicago, Dl. B. M. Estes, 1429 Alliston St., Houston, Texas. 
J. Q. Smythe, 3142 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis, Ind. Pi Geo. S. Boss, Grand Hotel, New York City. 
F. BE. Dorsey, 3850 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, Mo. : W. M. Mentz, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 
Dwight Dill, 700 N. Winnetka Ave., Dallas, Texas. Bert Eesley, Box 363, Fremont, 0. 


Special Sales Agents: Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Canadian, Peprerentasives ®irone: Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., 50 Front St. E., Toronto, 2, Ont., and Winnipeg, Man. 


S. HOWES CO., Inc. aay 


(cant (EANING 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER Co. ( WAVING 


SILVER CREEK.N.Y. pl “ | 


“EUREKA” - “INVINCIBLE” GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY } 


European Branch: 64 Mark Lane, E. C. 3, England 
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SATISFACTION 


WITH 


WEBSTER GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


WEBSTER BELT CONVEYORS AND TRIPPERS 
BALLARD AND BALLARD LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Installations like these are an indication of our ability to meet modern requirements in design, manufacture 
and operation. 


Webster designs and builds all types of grain handling machinery including belt conveyors, trippers, 
elevators, screw conveyors, dock spouts, distributing spouts, marine legs, power shovels, car pullers, etc. 


This organization—with over fifty years of experience in designing and building suitable grain handling 
equipment and marked engineering skill and resourcefulness—is at your service. 


WE MAKE 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE 
SMALL 
AND 
LARGE 
ELEVATORS 
AND 


MILLS be pe Be 
: aa tS aoe io iz Ei coax =) 


WEBSTER BELT CONVEYORS, TRIPPERS WEBSTER SPOUTING 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. DECATUR, ILL. A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. DECATUR, ILL. 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 
1856 N. Kostner Ave. 


WEBSTER-BRINKLEY CO., SEATTLE CHICAGO WEBSTER-INGLIS LTD., TORONTO 


For Prices on 


GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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Sit 


LOUIS, MO. 


St. Louis One of the Greatest 


Primary Grain Markets in the 
United States 


More than Ore Hundred Million 


Bushels of Grain Received 


i 5 Sy oA) C) 
Liramieieee on \ a: 
—— SERS ercHaNTs: SBE _ __ Annually 


N <— MISSISSIPPI 


SYSTEM" ™ 


ENNA.R.R. 


EWP OK ’ Movement of Grain by Barge 


gle from St. Louis to New Orleans 
AN for Export a Factor in Grain 
2 
ae 
eA Trade 
ss 
c= ‘ e ‘ e e 
Ww St. Louis Leading Consign- 
Within a radius of 25 Miles—Center of Corn Production. ket i it 
Within a radius of 250 Miles—Center of Oat Production. ment Market in United 
Within a radius of 135 Miles—Center of Farm Area. States 


Within a radius of 100 Miles—Center of Farm Valuation. 
Within 175 Miles—Center of Population, United States. 


Nanson Commission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


202 Chamber of Commerce 
Write Us for Full 


tnformacnon «ST. LOUIS © Const gents 2 


Toberman Grain Company 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


A long established house, energetic, enterprising and alert for your interests. 
Let us handle your consignments 


300 Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE ; -(: y 

OF ST. LOUIS” | Robinson Telegr aphic Cipher | | TheKnowltonGrainCo. 
barat Marllinieheiirtdmman lpr se ee oT aa See ee 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 04 Merchants’ Exchange, 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 


ses mpc ent en a a a 
MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY For Milling Wheat 
HANDLED ON COMMISSION Come to St. Louis 
RAIN soucHt To arrive west Grades of Soft Winter and Hard Red 
edad As Iai ST. LOUIS have found the St. Louis Market most satis. 


factory for wheat supplies. 
The Winter Wheat Market 
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MACDONALD 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR 
MILLS, WAREHOUSES, ETC. 


We Have Specialized in 


CONSTRUCTION IN THIS FIELD FOR 
MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


_ Sketches and Estimates Gladly Furnished 


MAIN OFFICE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


THE 3 
ANNOUNCING SUPERIOR ss aynouncine 
HYATT ROLLER BEARING 
LINE SHAFT EQUIPMENT 


=. “AND 
WESTERN 
SHELLERS ane CLEANERS 


REASONABLE PRICES 
: 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING 
PILLOW BLOCK 
ALL ROLLER BEARINGS FURNISHED 
WITH 
HARDENED STEEL INNER SLEEVES 


Write for Circular with Complete Data 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 


2,500,000 Bu. Concrete Grain Elevator 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Designed and Built by 


FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
323 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


CAPACITY 800,000 BUSHELS 


THOSE CONCERNED 


Or even casually interested in concrete grain 
storages notice and usually comment on the 
accurate alignment, smooth walls, and clean 
cut appearance of 


POLK SYSTEM BINS 


We Design and Erect 


Send us your inquiries. 


POLK GENUNG POLK CO. 


FORT BRANCH INDIANA 
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John §. Metcalf Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


Manchester Ship Canal Elevator 
Manchester, England 
Capacity 1,500,000 Bushels 
Completed 1914 


Harbour Commissioners Elevator Ne. 2 
Montreal, Quebec 
Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 


Completed 1912 


Buenos Aires Elevator Co. | : - z ree =| _Sydney*Terminal Elevator 
Buenos Aires, Argentina : omen Sydney, Australia 

Capacity 750,000 Bushels | Capacity 6,400,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 ; eo eldest. —— Completed 1921 


South Chicago, Illinois 
Capacity 10,000,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 


Chicago & North Western Railway Elevator | Re er Sean 
| 
OFFICES: 
Chicago, Illinois, - - - 111 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Montreal, Canada, - 434 St. Francois Xavier Street 
Melbourne, Australia, - - 395 Collins Street 
Vancouver, B. C. 837 W. Hastings St. 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 


MON ARCH for Rapid and Economical Handling 


. CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 
Built Elevators eae: 


Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 
and 
Satisfaction 


Let Us Submit 
Designs and Prices 


“ ~ - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Pep eames Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Lx 


“ise ewe 4 _ Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 
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“ALE. BAXTER ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


| ENGINEERS ano DESIGNERS 


' OF 


FIREPROOF MILLING 
AND ELEVATOR PLANTS 


903-933 Ellicott Square 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ARE YOU WORRIED 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 


Over 150 Elevators Equipped 
Write for Description 


ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY 
542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


@ Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Oil Mill Refinery & Elevator 


ew Jersey 


Newark, 


Pennsylvania R. R. : | 
21st. Century Elevator ie 
Baltimore 


Southern Pacific 


Washburn Crosby 
i Galveston | 


~;~Minneapolis 


nd Trunk Pac. | 
William, Can. | 


[| so: 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


1210 Fisher Bldg. Designers and Builders Ww. R. SINKS 
Chicago, IIl. Grain Elevators Manager 


In all parts of the world 
Every day in every way we are designing and building better and better Grain 
Elevators. 
We have built for many of your friends—Eventually we will build for you. Why 
not now? 


L. A. STINSON CO. 


Engineers and General Contractors 


ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 
COMPLETE 


332 So. La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 


General Overhauling and Improvements 


Designed for 


PORT RICHMOND 
PHILADELPHIA a 


BY 4 


FEGLES CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, Ltd. = 


Contractors 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 


Engineers 


2,500,000-Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator 


The Philadelphia. Grain Elevator Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 


— oon | bt OE — i 
gemer zy Me") Mey 
| 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO \ 
TERMINAL GRAIN a 
ELEVATOR a 
BALTIMORE, MD. a 


CONSTRUCTED BY 


THE M. A.Long co. 


Engineers and Constructors 
Grain Elevator Department 


543 POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
BUILDING 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Baltimore Office: Ten West Chase Street 


The Most Efficient Grain Handling 
Plant in the World 


WELLER METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TELEPHONE WABASH 1638 


Se - 


PLANT, HAMMOND, IND. 


ee 


BUCKETS, HOPPERS, LEG CASINGS 
SHEET METAL WORK 
AND 
CONVEYORS OF ALL KINDS 


Fast Grinding— 
Low Cost Operation 


The two outstanding features you want in the feed 
grinder you buy. But.when you can in addition secure dura- 


tion that you get in the 


Monarch Ball Bearing 
Attrition Mill 


/ : s : : : 

|} you make a real investment. You can give quick service to your 
customers and attract more by the improved quality grinding you 
give. 


The complete ball bearing construction, the protected runner arms, 
patented seal rings and quick release and non-trammable feature 
are some more interesting details that will interest the man seeking 
economy in feed grinding. Ask for Catalog BD-123. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 


1203 Sherman St. 


Chicago Office 


Muncy, Pa. 


9 te . 
Kansas City Office 612 New Seelond Bhis. 
San Francisco Office 726 Harrison St. 
THE MONARCH MILL BUILDERS 


bility, uniform grinding and years of guaranteed satisfac- 


Z é 
Dae Ten eae Oy 


Capacity 3, 800,000 Bushels 


Designers and Builders 


MILL BUILDINGS :: ELEVATORS 
FEED PLANTS | 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 


COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


Designers of Grain Elevators’ Flour 


Mills and Associated Buildings 


513 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Il. 


Stevens Engineering & Construction Co. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Grain Elevators 
Flour and Feed Mills 
Bins and Tanks 
for all Materials 


Every finished job a _ refer- 
ence and a recommendation. 


Ballard & Ballard Elevator 
Louisville, Ky. 


1207-10 Landreth Bldg. 
320 North Fourth Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 


JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


708-9 Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Forty-Sixth Year 


OO ee ee. oe 
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eed RSA ) GRAIN ELEVATOR 


EQUIPMENT 


For Repair, Replacements, New Installations 


ie To secure grain elevator equipment of proven quality, it is best to order from 
“Ehrsam”. The “Ehrsam” line of elevator equipment is complete and large stocks 
make prompt shipment possible. ‘Ehrsam’’ equipment is recognized as a leader and is 
now in use in a big majority of the elevators throughout the country. 


OVER 50 YEARS SPECIALIZATION 


Over 50 years of specialization in the manufacture of grain elevator 
equipment makes “Ehrsam”’ equipment the most economical, efficient and 
dependable possible to obtain. Many elevators deal entirely with 
“Ehrsam”—and have found it to their advantage. 


CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 


J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


Manufacturers of Machinery for Flour Mills; Grain Elevators; Cement 
Plaster Mills; Salt Plants; Coal Handling and Rock Crushing Systems; 
Fertilizer Factories; Power Transmission, Elevating and Conveying 
Equipment. 


For the Asking 


Here is a New Wolf 
Bulletin, with facts and 
figures about the Wolf- 
Dawson Wheat Washer 


and Drier. It contains 
complete details of con- 
struction and the profit 
possibilities open to you 
by the use of the Wolf- 
Dawson Wheat Washer 
and Drier. 


A copy is yours for the 
asking. 


Write for your copy today 
Just a post-card that is all. 
The supply is limited— 
better mail the card NOW 


THE Wotr ComMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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1 THE STANLEY 
OAT HULLER — 


(Patent Pending) 


A Profit Maker 
for 
Mills and Elevators 


? Produces Oat Groats Suitable 
for Animal and Chicken Feeds. 


HULLS OATS THOROUGHLY—SEPARATES KERNELS FROM HULLS 


EFFICIENT LARGE CAPACITY SMALL POWER 
Fall particulars and samples upon request 
WRITE NOW 
BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. MOLINE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. | 
Soathvente Kine ec Established 1860 


8. STOLTZFUS 
2021-2028 Piesineis Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


**Business Increased 
$5,000 First Year—by giving 
customers what they want!” 


“There is no better way to get business than to do 
work well. My ‘Jay Bee’ Mill has been my greatest 
assistant,’’ writes Clyde E. Snyder, Bethlehem, Pa. 


And the Webster Mill, Webster, N. Y., says: “My ‘Jay Bee’ 
Mill increased my business $5,000, during the first year of 
its operation for the reason that I could manufac- 

* ture the products that my customers were anxioUS equume 
to get. I therefore feel that no custom Miller can % Aer 
afford to be without a ‘Jay Buia 
Bee’ Mill.” 
The “Jay Bee” mill will 
produce more ground ma- 
terial at a lower cost per 
ton than any other mill. It 
is guaranteed to make a sav- 
ing great enough to warrant 
your replacing any grindin¢ 
equipment you may have. 


Over 8000 “Jay Bee” 
mills in daily use. There's 
a reason. It is the best 
ae Eneanest when the 


HESS 
PNEUMATIC 
GRAIN 
b DRIERS 


Used everywhere. 


NONE BETTER 


For twenty-five years this drier has led all 
others in efficiency, economy and conveni- 


383 
E>m aoRSS% 
Bee S88 OS wl 


2% = 
248 e~ 


ence. Made in various sizes, suitable for 
all grain drying needs. Tell us your wants. | 


work is don 
Write for aeierigttve lit- 
erature. Sizes and styles 
to meet every grinding 
requirement. 


Manufactured we _the Bossert 
Corp., Utica, 

world's largest acai ee 
of hammer feed mills. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Re 
184 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
J. B. SEDBERRY CO. 


7 AX7 DT r 
819 Exchange Ave., Chicago, Il. 
i DL 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. | 


1210 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


Hess Drier Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Theodore Kipp, Managing Director, 
68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


JAY BEE SALES CO. 
446 Live Stock ne Bidg., Kansas City, 
311-312 Terminal Warehouse ie Lie CRUSHER: GRINDER-PULVERIZER 
e 
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Special Heavy Duty 


RUGGED 


Friction Surface Elevator 


BELTING | 


wolior 


Ideal for Grain Elevator Use 


_DUTCHESS 


Rubber Covered 


BELTING 


Holes punched for buckets if desired 


“The best information on 
Grain Drying I ever read”’ 


HAT’S what you will say 
NEW YORK RUBBER CORD. : : 
Established 1851 after you finish reading the 


BEACON, N. Y. Randolph Catalog. 
New York Office — 25. West 43rd Street 


It’s a catalog that will show any- 
one handling grain how to make 


PORTL AND more money in his business. 
9 
OREGON : It contains information that is 


educational on drying various 


Is an ideal location for that new mill and elevator of 


yours. kinds of grain. 
Portland is in the heart of the agricultural region of the 
Pacific Northwest. It also has an abundance of cheap, i C 
hydroelectric power for manufacturing purposes, good It s bound to be profitable reading, 
ocean and railway shipping facilities and a fair supply S C 

_ of skilled labor, practically all of which is non-union. too. If YOU Are interested 1D SOMe 
Portland is also an ideal place to live. It has a mild real, honest-to-goodness data on 
climate, good water and plenty of nice hotels, apart- Pe Ee : f 
ment houses and homes. Also good schools, theaters, this subject, write tor a copy, as 


libraries, clubs and parks. 


I would be pleased to serve you in the location, design 
and construction of that new mill of yours. 


only a limited edition was printed. 


3 Write f tod. 
HENRY BLACK ee en 


Complete Building Construction 
383 Pittock Block - - - Portland, Oregon 


vin ne O. W. RANDOLPH CO. 


a tag —s prec ches pececlapers, ie Nate ay Roofers, 
lumbers, Electricians, Ca -makers, Painters a aperhang- 
ers; also Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 1015 Summit St. Toledo ’ Ohio 
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Forty-Sixth Yea 


In your 1928 Feeds, 
Register 


SKIM SOLIDS ARE THE 
BODY BUILDERS _ 


DRY SKIM MILK 


REEDEBRS and 

farmers know the 
value of skim milk for 
chickens, calves, pigs. 
The demand for feeds 
containing dry skim milk 
is growing rapidly. 


Give them quality 
feeds with the milk min- 
erals, milk proteins, and 


milk sugar of fresh, 
sweet dry skim milk. 


Dry skim milk pro- 
duction has _ increased 
enormously in five years. 
There’s now enough for 
all. 


Be safe—include dry 
skim milk in your 1928 
registrations! 


Write for Bulletins 201, 202, 301 and samples—-sent free 


American Dry Milk Institute 


160-J North La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


“The Information Bureau of the Dry Skim Milk Industry” 


Humphrey 


Saves Your Men— 


Saves Time— 
Increases 
Profits 


Employees’ 


levator 


Write— 
Humphrey 
Elevator Co. 


800 Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


For Custom Grinding, Making Prepared Feeds 


and in the Process with Other Machinery 


BOWSHER FEED MILLS 


always give a good account of 
themselves: They mean larger 
profits, ease of operation and satis- 
fied customers. 

Cone-shape Burrs, Large Hoppers, 
Rugged Construction and Ability to 
Mix Grains at Same Time They are 
Being Ground are Special Features. 

12 sizes, 2 to 85 H.P. Sold with 
or without elevators. 


1 ° 
tree anton Son ehharaelen ta four Ot eet Write for Catalog. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


Weevil Killer! 
TETRAFUME 


[REGISTERED] 


ALSO KILLS RATS AND MICE 


WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE. Ap- 
proved by Fire Insurance Companies. Harmless— 
Stainless—Leaves No Odor. 

The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetra- 
fume. Save Dockage for Live Weevil, and Loss in 
Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 


Incorporated 1916 


Douglas Chemical & Supply Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DIRECT DISTRIBUTORS 
24th St. and Madison Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“HILL CLUTCH” 
MILL EQUIPMENT 


BRIM-FULL OF | 
| NEW INFORMATION! 


The New General Catalog of 
“HILL CLUTCH” Mill Equipment 


is just off the press 
It illustrates every phase of “HILL CLUTCH” MILL 
EQUIPMENT. In addition, it contains tables, diagrams, 
engineering data, etc., which eliminates guess work in the 
selection of proper power transmission units. Invaluable 


for reference. 
Write for Catalog and full information 


THE HILL CLUTCH MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


ower Transmission Engineern 
General Offices and Works: Breakwater Ave. & W. 65th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


“FEEDS AND FEEDING” 


By W. A. HENRY and F. B. MORRISON 


of the Dept. of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin 


An invaluable book of reference which every feed manufacturer and dealer should 
have to solve his own and the farmer’s problems. 


Contains formulas of feeds for many purposes and instructions for making scientific 
rations from any combination of ingredients at hand. 


770 pages — $4.00 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


This poe F-M Diesel Engine drives the 80 

barrel mill and 25,000 bushel elevator, illus- 

trated opposite. Weighing here is done on a 

Fairbanks Dial Scale and also on a Fairbanks 
Truck Scale 


More flour—less power cost 


A. K. Johnson, proprietor of the 
Cokato (Minnesota) Mill and Ele- 
vator Company, did what hundreds 
of other millers should do: he 
made a detailed analysis of his 
power cost and started in to find 
out just how much it could be cut 
by Diesel Power. In the May 1 
issue of “American Miller” he 
writes: 

“We visited several mills using 
Diesel engines and received very 
favorable reports. The savings were 
‘so great that we purchased a 60-hp. 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesel.” Later in 
the article, Mr. Johnson makes this 
comparison of his former power 
cost, when using purchased power, 
and his present cost while using 


the F-M Diesel: 


Former Cost With Purchased Power 


Bbls. of flour manufactured 986 
Sacks of feed ground 7,077 
Cost of power $659.38 


Present Cost - With F-M Diesel 


(332 more barrels) 
(1,234 more sacks) 
$207.51 


A saving of $451.87 during a period 
in which 3344 per cent more 
flour, and 17 per cent more ground 
feed, was produced. This saving will 
pay for the engine in three years 
after allowing for interest on invest- 
ment, upkeep, taxes and insurance. 

Let us give you equally dramatic 
evidence of big savings in mills 
located near you. 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES : MOTORS 
SCALES:PUMPS 


Why 
pay for 
what your 
motors 


lack? 


Make motor service your guide in choos- 
ing a motor—and you will find the slight 
difference in the cost of a F-M Ball- 
Bearing Motor well worth while. Be- 


cause in the long run you 
inevitably pay heavily for 
what your motors lack! 
If your motors lack the 
perfected ball-bearing 
construction found in F-M 
Ball-Bearing Motors, the 
slight saving in first cost 
more than likely will be 
offset by the trouble re- 
sulting from shaft wear. 


If your motors lack the 
sturdy, rigid frame con- 


Enclosed-Ventilated F-M Ball-Bear- 
ing Motor. Especially recommended 
for drives where fire or explosion haz- 
ard is present. Write for free bulletins 


struction found in F-M motors, you pay 
for this in time-losing, money-wasting 
interruptions. 

If they lack the tough, durable insu- 


lation found in F-M mo- 
tors, you pay. If they lack 
the overload capacity of 
F-M motors, you pay. 


In flour mills and ele- 
vators, F-M motors by the 


hundreds are proving 


that every dollar invested 
in a Fairbanks - Morse 
Ball-Bearing Motor buys 
a maximum of depend- 
able motor service. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


28 branches throughout the United States at your service 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


“Pioneer Manufacturers of 


ball bearing motors 


AEOA 22.7 
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Elevator Machmery and Supplies 


Flour and Feed Mill Machinery FRICTION 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANS- 


MISSION MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND Caused 39% of all fires in Mills and Ele- 
CORRUGATING. LARGEST FACTORY vators insured by : 
AND STOCK IN THE WEST. THE MILL MUTUALS 
in 1926 
GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. mR 
General Offices and Werks: ; Warehouse and Sales Reom: Elevator Head and Boot Friction 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS AT NGAS Cita Mon Cleaning Machinery Bearings 


Line Shaft Bearings 


et .;crauisa, SS are largely responsible 
. THE C UILER " E AL D RYER Anti-friction Bearings and Elevator Legs 


properly constructed to prevent chokes 
SOLD BY ALL 


: MILL 
FURNISHERS WOULD HAVE a aes THESE 
Not An 
Experiment Write your insurance company or 


‘IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MEAL, oe teeg BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, AND ALL CEREAL 


PRODUGHS. Als0 SAND. coat Dust, GeArutine CLAY, OwES, EC MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 230 E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST J 


When in CHICAGO 


Enjoy your stay—at the superb new 


MORRISON H 


The Tallest Hotel in the World 
Forty-six Stories High 


this office today for particulars 


= 
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“i 
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Closest in the City to Offices, Theatres, 
Stores and Railroad Stations 


AW 
NYS 


Home of the Boston Oyster House 
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1944 Rooms, Each with Bath 


Lowest Rates 
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LL rooms are outside, each with bath, running ice 
water, bed-head lamp, and Servidor. A housekeeper 
‘is stationed on each floor. All guests enjoy garage serv- 
ice. The famous Terrace Garden entertainments are 


broadcast daily from WSWS. 
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Write or wire for reservations Do a we smi ry ge RP int | 
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The Monitor Style A Flax Cleaner 


is handling at least 75% of all the flax seed grown. If you have 

any doubt, write any (or all) of the leading flax seed mills and 
_ Handlers of the country and ask them what they use and what 
they recommend. | 


The MONITOR will do the job perfectly. It is made to clean 
flax, to give a certain purity and it does it day after day, without 
fuss or feathers. 


Now, if your flax seed is not cleaned to your satisfaction, here 
is the remedy. Why not write us for further details? Get our 
catalogue. It’s worth the trouble. 


SELOCATION: mew) oonp 
ACTOR Y> modern Baer cial ily 
ER Sal complete 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


Department E 


BROCTON, N. Y. ; 


(FORMERLY AT SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES AT YOUR SERVICE 


CHICAGO CANADIAN PLANT DAYTON, OHIO 
A. D. McPherson, 410 Webster Bldg. Tillsonburg, Ontario W. B. Sutton, 337 West Hudson Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A. F. Shuler, 218 Iron Exchange Will Hill, 414 Seymour St. C. Wilkinson, P. O. Box 147 
KANSAS CITY J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co por or taliet oan 
Mot Nessie ings cS lar est Meets HIGH POINT, N. C. 
F. J. Murphy, 732 Board of Trade Portland, Ore. - Seattle, Wash. C. T. Burton, 103 Woodberry St. 
ROCHESTER LOS ANGELES, CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


B. L. Brooks, Powers Hotel McKain Mfg. Co. Jno. R. Gray, Inc., 726 ‘Harrison St. 


‘te 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


G 


Established in 1882. ANE oh a 


vVOL. XLVI 
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Published on the fif- 
teenth of each month by 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing 
€o., 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
its ey : 
el ny Subscription price, $1.00 
| E per year. 
i) English 
subscription, 
B year. 


and Foreign 
$1.75 per 


Established in 1882. 
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Port Richmond Export Blo etor at Philadelphia Adds 2,500,000 Bushels’ Capacity to Terminal 
Grain Handling Facilities on the Atlantic Coast 


' ATE last summer the Philadelphia Grain Ele- 

L vator Company finished the construction of a 

cemplete export grain elevator plant known 

as the Port Richmond Grain Elevator. 

is located on the Delaware River in the Reading 

Company’s Port Richmond export freight terminal 
yards in Philadelphia, Pa. 

This new, modern reinforced concrete plant was 
built to take the place of and improve on the facil- 
ities of an elevator which has been operating dur- 
ing the past 50 years at Port Richmond. 

The workhouse has a: storage capacity of 500,000 
bushels and over 2,000,000 bushels can be stored 
in the circular storage bins and the interstices be- 
tween the circular bins, making a total capacity of 
over 2,500,000 bushels. The elevator proper, also 
the yard space and track system, is so arranged 
that the storage capacity can be increased to 8,- 
500,000 bushels or more without the necessity of 


enlarging the workhouse 


The plant ~ 


pales under the bins and under the scale hoppers 
have been made very large so that there are no 
restrictions to the flow of grain. 

Owing to the weight which must be supported 
and the nature of the soil, the structure was placed 
on 10,800 piles which were driven to an average 
depth of 25 feet each. The workhouse is 235 feet 
high, 69 feet wide and 188 feet long. The storage 
annex is 130 feet high, 191 feet long and 182 feet 
wide. The weight of these structures is 110,000 
tons, not including machinery and other equipment. 
The concrete, of which there are 50,000 cubic yards, 
contains 3,200 tons of reinforcing steel, 300,000 
bags of portland cement, 29,600 cubic yards of sand 
and 38,900 cubic yards of gravel. 

The work was done under the department of F. 
Jasperson, shipping and freight agent of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad Company, and manager 
of the Philadelphia Grain Elevator Company, J. L. 


‘or adding to its equip- 
ment. 
_ The elevator is located 
in one of the largest 
tidewater freight term- 
inals in the world, cov- 
ering an area of 224 
acres and it has over a 
mile of waterfront and 
sufficient track to store 
8,000 cars. For the ex- 
‘elusive use of grain cars, 
there have been assigned 
‘certain tracks adjacent 
to the elevator on which 
1,232 cars can be placed. 
These grain car tracks 
are arranged so that the 
shifting of cars on other 
tracks in the yard will 
never interfere with the 
'_ movement of the. grain 
ears. There is space for 
1.050 loaded cars, so divided that 135 cars can be 
placed on the elevator approach tracks ready to 
be inspected and picked up by the carhauls and 
moyed to the elevator for unloading. After the 
cars have been unloaded, they will be moved by 
gravity to the empty car storage tracks which are 
_ used for this purpose exclusively. 

The approach tracks are covered and the cars 
will be allowed to drip during wet weather before 
being placed over the unloading pits, thereby pre- 
yenting water and dampness from getting in the 
whiie the cars are being unloaded. 
Realizing the great advantage to grain merchants 
being able to load vessels quickly and keep them 
. the elevator was designed so that grain 
‘ean be handled with the utmost speed. All of the 
= ts on the shipping pier and throughout the 
levator are large and well inclined. The draw-off 


e 
a. 


NEW EXPORT PLANT OF THE PHILADELPHIA GRAIN 


Cozzens was assistant engineer in charge of con- 
struction. The M. A. Long Company, of Baltimore, 
Md., built the elevator buildings and erected the 
steel galleries. This work was in charge of J. S. 
Johnson, superintendent, and G. E. Carlstrandt, en- 
gineer of the above concern. The Fegles Construc- 
tion Company, Minneapolis, designed the. elevator. 

A new reinforced concrete pier 800 feet long and 
about 100 feet wide was built by the Reading Com- 
pany themselves in connection with this project. 
The workhouse is 233 feet 10 inches in height from 
the top of the foundations to the top of the parapet 
walls. This building is 69 feet by 188 feet in plan. 

The storage-bins, 110 in number, are 16 feet in- 
side diameter. and 96 feet high. In addition to 
these 110 bins.there are 86 small bins formed by 
quadrants of.the walls of the four of the circular 
bins. ‘Thelarge bins have a capacity of 15,400 


ELEVATOR COMPANY, 


bushels and the small bins a capacity of 4,400 
bushels. The total storage capacity is approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 bushels. 

In addition to these storage bins there are 91 
bins in the workhouse with a capacity of about 
300,000 bushels. One of the features of the con- 
struction is that the storage capacity can be in- 
creased te 8,500,000 without any increase in the 
equipment or size of the workhouse. 

The mix used on this job was a 1:23%,:3%, using 
%4-inch commercial gravel, which is really a 1-inch 
gravel, technically speaking. Their mix was de- 
signed on a water cement ratio basis and the water 
content governed on the job by a slump test. 

Automatic car unloaders can empty a car in six 
minutes. The layout is arranged for three car un- 
loaders and two shovel pits. The track shed is 
98 feet 6 inches wide and 370 feet 4% inches long. 
In the drier building are two complete drying units 
with a capacity each of 
15,000 bushels per 10- 
hour day. 


RECEIVING GRAIN 


Grain being delivered 
to the plant is received 
over four tracks, three 
of which. lead to the 
main car dumpers. Each 
dumper and the equip- 
ment for placing cars 
thereon is designed to 
handle and unload a car 
about every eight min- 
utes, making it possible 
to unload 56,250 bushels 
per hour by means of 
the three dumpers which 
will be installed, assum- 
ing that there will be 


2,500 bushels in each 

car. This capacity may 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 

not always be main- 


tained throughout a day’s run as some delays will 
occasionally occur. 

In connection with each dumper there will be 
an auxiliary receiving pit, over which the cars will 
be placed after being removed from the main 
dumper. The grain left in the cars after leaving 
the dumpers and also the grain doors will be re- 
moved over these auxiliary pits, while the follow- 
ing car is being dumped. This arrangement makes 
it possible to work on two cars simultaneously and 
will not delay the operation of the main dumper 
which would be the case if the cleaning of all the 
grain from the cars and the removing of the grain 
doors were done on the main dumpers. 

These auxiliary pits, known as the sweeping pits, 
are so arranged as to retain the identity of the 
sweepings and to relocate the sweepings with the 
main load of the car by means of a 36-inch belt 
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conveyor which transfers the sweepings onto the 
main receiving belts. 

The elevator has a No. 15 Invincible Compound 
Shake Double Receiving Separator, which was fur- 
nished by the S. Howes Company, Inc., of Silver 
Creek, N. Y. 

In case bulkhead cars or bad order cars are re- 
ceived on the main dumper tracks, automatic 
shovel equipment has been provided at the sweep- 
ing pits for unloading in the usual manner at these 
points. The grain unloaded in this way is trans- 
ferred to the workhouse over the receiving belts 
the same as if received on the main car dumpers. 

Two additional auxiliary pits, which are known 
as the shovel pits, are provided on the fourth track, 
These pits are also equipped with automatic 
shovels and are for the purpose of unloading bulk- 
head cars, bad order cars or odd lots of grain 
placed on this track, One of these pits will dis- 
charge grain onto a 36-inch auxiliary belt leading 
to an auxiliary elevator leg in the workhouse. 
This pit can be operated simultaneously with all 
the main dumpers. The other shovel pit can be 
used when one of the main dumpers is not in op- 
eration as the grain from this pit is deposited on 
one of the main receiving belts. 

After the loaded cars have been placed on the 
approach tracks by switch engines, they will be 
placed in the track shed by means of direct car 
hauls. Each carhaul is capable of handling 15 
cars at one time. In the track shed they will be 
brought to rest and allowed to stand during the 


WELLER SPOUTING IN THE CONVEYOR GALLERIES 


inspection and the opening of the outside doors of 
the car. From this point the cars will be taken, 
one at a time, to the main dumper pits by means 
of car spotters running on tracks parallel to the 
car tracks and operated by means of endless 
cables. The unloading operation having been per- 
formed, the next car is then brought into position 
over the dumper by the spotter. Bringing this 
ear into position over the dumper pushes the un- 
loaded car just in advance of this one, to its posi- 
tion over the sweeping pit. 

There are three 48-inch receiving conveyor belts 
running at the rate of 800 feet per minute. Each 
of these belts will safely carry 25,000 bushels per 
hour and one 36-inch auxiliary receiving belt car- 
rying 15,000 bushels per hour. All of the conveyor 
belts in the plant are operated at 800 feet per min- 
ute. There are three receiving elevator legs each 
having a capacity of 25,000 bushels per hour. At 
the -elevator heads there are 11 2,500-bushel 
hopper scales. Over each scale hopper there is a 
3,000-bushel garner. The capacity of the scales 
makes it. possible to weigh a full carload of grain 
in one operation. Under each scale there is a 
large hopper or reservoir which acts similar to a 
funnel and will cause a steady flow of grain in the 
spout or belt below as the case might be, This 
arrangement compensates for the intermittent op- 
eration of the scales, and assists in maintaining 
the full capacity of the car dumpers, elevator legs, 
etc. Three of the hopper scales are used prin- 
cipally for receiving the grain from cars. They 
can also be used for transferring and other auxil- 
jiary purposes. The balance of the scales are used 
for grain shipping and also auxiliary purposes. 

Two No. 10 Monitor Scourers and Clippers, each 


“each belt are operating, 
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with liming device attached, for the handling of 
smutty and off grade wheat as well as oats, were 
supplied by the Huntley Manufacturing Company, 
Brocton, N. Y. 

SHIPPING GRAIN 

Located in the basement under the circular stor- 
age bins are six 36-inch belt conveyors which re- 
ceive grain from the bins and deliver it to the 
boots of six shipping elevator legs. Each of these 
basement belts and each of the shipping legs have 
a capacity of 15,000 bushels per hour. 

The spouting arrangement is such that grain 
from 48 bins can be delivered to each of four belts 
and each of the other two belts can receive grain 
from 32 bins. After the grain passes through the 


shipping scales, it will be spouted to two rows of 
shipping bins in the workhouse or to any other 
bin in the workhouse for any other purpose, or to 


VIEW OF ELEVATOR SHOWING GRAIN DRIERS AND 
OFFICE BUILDING 


the driers or cleaning machines. There are 11 
shipping bins in one row and 17 in the other 
row. Grain from one row of these bins can be 
spouted to any of five belts, and grain from the 
other row of shipping bins can be spouted to any 
of three belts. There are six of these shipping 
belts which continued from under the shipping bins 
to the far end of the gallery over the shipping 
pier. 

There are two trippers on each belt which make 
it possible to operate 12 dock spouts at the same 
time. When only one tripper on each belt is op- 


CAR UNLOADER IN OPERATION 


each belt will deliver 20,000 bushels an 
When two trippers on 
each belt will deliver 
10,000 bushels per hour to each of two dock spouts. 
The total capacity of all the shipping belts in the 
gallery is 120,000 bushels per hour. 

The design of the trippers is such that grain 
can be spouted to either side of the pier from 
any belt. This is the most flexible and fastest 
arrangement which can be obtained. Grain can 
leave the shipping bins by any route and can be 
delivered to any hatch in any vessel at the pier. 

Introduced between the trippers and each dock 
spout is a hopper or reservoir with a capacity of 
1,400 bushels. After the trimming and bagging is 
started in a certain hatch, the grain can be drawn 
from the reservoir and the belt which was used 
on that dock spout can fill the reservoir above and 
then be put on some other work while the opera- 
tion of bagging is going on. If any surplus grain 


erating, 
hour to one dock spout. 


| elevator legs, thence to the scales and from the 
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has been carried to the shipping pier, each dock 
spout is so arranged that it can deliver grain to 
a return belt which conveys the surplus back to 
the workhouse where it will be delivered to one 
of the auxiliary legs, weighed and returned to any 
bin in the workhouse or storage. The shipping 
arrangement is entirely distinct and separated 
from the receiving arrangement and either opera- 
tion can be carried on at any time without inter- 
ference with the other. 

The shipping pier is 850 feet long. There will 
be berths for two vessels on each side of the pier. 
The depth of water in each berth is 35 feet below 
low water. As many vessels can be loaded simul- 
taneously as can be berthed on both sides of the 
850-foot pier. There are 26 dock spouts installed, 
13 on each side of the pier. On account of the 
weight and the large capacity of the dock spouts, 
each is provided with a motor for quickly moving 
it to its various positions. Provision is being made 
so that one or more additional shipping piers can 
be added to the equipment without making any al- 
terations or additions to the elevator proper or 
without changing any of the present shipping fa- 
cilities. 

Included in the~shipping facilities are two car 
loading spouts for shipment by rail. 

The shipping pier is provided with a matin 
leg for receiving grain which has been shipped to 
the elevator by water. Grain from the marine leg 
will be carried to the workhouse by means of the 
same belt which is used for the surplus described 
above. 


WELLER TRIPPERS WITH DUST COLLECTOR 
ATTACHED 


There is included in the equipment Hess Grain 
Driers, capable of drying 30,000 bushels of damp 
grain in a 10-hour period and bringing it to a 
merchantable condition. Grain is spouted direct 
from any of nine scale hoppers to the drying build- 
ings. After the grain has been dried and cooled 
it is spouted direct to either of the two auxiliary 


scales to any bin in the workhouse or storage, 

In the grain cleaning and conditioning equipment 
there are six warehouse separators, two machines 
for removing smut from wheat and which are also 
used as oat clippers, two machines for separating 
oats and straw from wheat and one machine f 
separating cockle and small seeds from wheat, leay- 
ing only the perfect grains of wheat. All these 
cleanin. and separating machines are located be- 
tween bins so that grain can be conditioned with- 
out operating any of the other equipment in the 
plant. It is spouted from the bins above into the 
machines and after passing through the machines 
it is spouted to the bins underneath from which it 
is elevated, weighed and put in the shipping bins 
or in storage, as conditions call for. 

All the bins in the workhouse as well as in the 
storage are equipped with a temperature register- 
ing system so that the temperature of the 
can be read at one central point at sent 10 feet in 
the depth of each bin. 

There is provided a complete laboratory for 
use of Federal and commercial exchange inspectors. 

The plant is entirely electrically operated. 
There are about 165 motors, ranging in power 
from 200 horsepower down. The connected load 
is about 6,000 horsepower. Each motor can 
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stopped from several remote points in case of a 
spill or any other emergency. 

Every precaution has been taken to eliminate 
fires and dust explosions. The plant is equipped 
with a very complete pneumatic dust collecting and 
floor sweep system. In connection with each fan, 
there is a cyclone type dust collector and all of the 
dust from the various dust collectors is exhausted 
by one relay fan which conveys the dust to a large 
dust collector located on the roof of a dust house 
separated from the elevator proper. 

Regarding dust explosions: It has been quite 
conclusively proven that at first there is a com- 
paratively slight explosion which commences to 
build ‘up a pressure and does very little damage 
in itself; but this first explosion knocks down 
dust from ledges, etc., creating a denser cloud of 
dust. There will then be a succession of explo- 
sions, each one more violent than the one previous. 
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If the pressure can be relieved after the first explo- 
sion there will be very little resulting damage. 
The windows, therefore, are equipped with a 
device which will allow them to be opened by any 
pressure within the building and they will remain 
open after the first explosion and thereby relieve 
the pressure and tend to prevent further explo- 
sions. These windows will remain open until man- 

There is, of course, a complete communicating 
system connecting the essential points in the plant 
consisting of telephones, pneumatic ticket carriers 
and electric signalling devices. 

The plant is also equipped with a compressed air 
system used for the operation of the grain gates 
under the scale hoppers and those under the 
garners over the scale hoppers. The compressed 
air piping is carried to all points throughout the 
plant and a connection provided near each motor 
for cleaning purposes. 


Why Use Shippers’ Weight Cards? 


Results Obtained in Terminal Market Indicate That Extra 
Effort and Expense Is Justified 


By P. P. QUIST* 


from 1,000 to 2,000 carloads of wheat in a 


IM trv 000 as a milling center receives 


day during the threshing season 
Northwest, and as the daily capacity of the flour 
mills is less than 400 cars, the large per cent of 
the grain received during that time is stored in the 
terminal elevators. This storage wheat is weighed 
by the state when loaded out, and again when un- 
loaded at the mills. 

In this crosstown movement of the grain, the 
state, having had charge of the loading as well as 
the unloading weight, must assume responsibility 
for any discrepancies between the two weights, 
above the recognized tolerance in clear record cars. 

It was only by adopting the shipping card system 
that a daily check of the scales and other equip- 
ment was possible. With a card before him, show- 
ing both the loading and unloading weights, the 
weighmaster can tell at a glance if the two weights 
are in harmony and if out of line take steps im- 
mediately to correct the trouble. The result of this 
system has been that thousands of cars of wheat 
are handled between the storage elevators and the 
mills with an average shrinkage of about one 
bushel per carload. 

Some years ago the Terminal Weighmasters As- 
“sociation recommended the adoption of the shipping 
ecards for use at the various terminal grain markets. 
While some have failed as yet to comply with this 
recommendation, the leading markets are today 


using these cards with the best results. This is 


especially true of such markets that had a cross- 
town movement of grain, whereby they could com- 
pare their own weights, but depended on the annual 
or at best a semi-annual scale test. 

Minneapolis, being a large milling center, re- 
ceives a large amount of wheat from the various 
terminal markets, and consequently we are in posi- 
tion to compare their weights with ours. It is in- 
teresting to note the improvement in weights since 
this system has been in use. We receive hundreds 
of cars of wheat from some of these markets where 
the difference between the loading weight and ours 
is less than 100 pounds per carload, when formerly 
the difference was twice that amount. 

It has always been our practice to return the 
cards with our unloading record to the shipping 
market as soon as the cars are unloaded, which 
gives that weighmaster a chance to keep close 
check on his weighing stations. While it is true the 
shipping cards mean additional work for the weigh- 
ing service, this extra time is well spent and appre- 
ciated by the grain trade. 

We have a law in Minnesota, which reads as fol- 
lows: “Every shipper of grain shall fasten upon 
_the inside of each car shipped by him a card giving 
the car number and initial or other distinctive 


___*An address delivered October 10, by P. P. Quist, 
State weighmaster of Minneapolis, Minn., at the an- 
nual convention of the National Terminal Grain Weigh- 
masters Association, in Omaha, Neb. 


in the. 


mark of such car, the date of shipment and the 
exact weight of the grain in such car as claimed by 
the shipper. If he fails so to do the official weight 
shall be made prima facie evidence of the quantity 
of the grain shipped in such car.” 

This law has been in effect for years and is of 
benefit to the shipper, as it is the duty of our 
weighers to compare their weight with that of the 
shipper and if the spread is more than the rec- 
ognized tolerance he must make a thorough in- 


P. P. QUIST 
State Weighmaster, Minneapolis, Minn. 


vestigation to ascertain the cause for this difference. 
It is plain that such investigation, made while the 
grain is still in the scale hopper and the car at un- 
loading pit, is of more value than one made later, 
when the circumstances surrounding the case may 
be forgotten. When there is no shipping ticket the 
state weigher has no means of knowing the 
amount of grain loaded by the shipper, and con- 


‘sequently would not be aware of a shortage. 


In writing this paper, I have before me three 
shippers’ weight cards, showing the loading weight 
in detail. These cars were all from one country 
elevator and loaded consecutively, and weighed here 
on different scales, no connection in unloading. 

Car No. 1 showed the loading weight to be 92,270 
pounds, our weight 82,480 pounds, shortage 9,790 
pounds. In adding the. shippers’ drafts,.as shown 
on the card, we found he had made a mistake in 
his addition; the correct addition showed the load- 
ing weight was 90,390 pounds, which reduced the 
shortage to 7,910 pounds. 

Car No. 2 showed the loading weight as 82,490 
pounds. Our weight of this car was 89,550 pounds, 
over-weight 7,060 pounds. 

Car No. 3, shipper’s weight was 84,450 pounds, 
our weight 85,260 pounds, over-weight 810 pounds. 

Total over-weight in cars 2 and 3, 7,870 pounds. 
Deducting the over-weight from the shortage in 
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the first car, the difference between the shippers’ 
weights and ours in the three cars was only 40 
pounds, which proves he weighed the wheat cor- 
rectly and also that his scale was correct. The 
trouble in this case was in not keeping correct ac- 
count with his shipping bin in loading his cars. 


‘As his name and address appeared on the cards, 


he was advised of his mistake in adding the draft 
in the first car as well as the over-weight in the 
others, and I am sure that he will be more careful 
hereafter. 

This close communication with the shippers 
through the shipping cards has brought about a 
much better feeling toward the terminal mar- 
kets in our state and it is rarely we have any 
complaints regarding weights from shippers who 
post their weights as required by law. It seems 
that a person knowing his weight will be 
scrutinized, is more careful in his work. Our 
trouble is generally with the shipper who is care- 
less in his work and ignores the law regarding 
loading weight cards, which law has no penalty 
provided for its violation. 

I have been told that some shippers object to re- 
vealing their loading weight, believing that should 
they happen to forget to count a draft in loading, 
with subsequent overweight, that they would only 
receive credit for the amount stated on the shipping 
card, while if the terminal market had no knowl- 
edge of the loading weight, they would receive 
credit \for the entire load. This feeling towards 
the terminal markets may have existed years ago, 
but I am sure it does not exist in our state today, 
as our records show that there are nearly as many 
over-weights as shortages in country shipments, 

Our records show conclusively that the use of 
shipping cards has resulted in closer weights be- 
tween terminal markets, and we also find that 
closer weights are possible from country elevators 
using the shipping card system. That being a fact, 
I believe that our Terminal Weighmasters Associa- 
tion should go on record as favoring the general 
use of the shipping cards, and would suggest that we 
recommend to the National Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion that this body adopt a rule requiring its mem- 
bership to post a card showing in detail the loading 
weight in all their grain shipments. 


GARFIELD CLEARS HOOVER 


Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover had no 
part in the fixing of the price of wheat during the 
World War beyond urging upon the late President 
Wilson that some action must be taken to protect 
the American farmer, Dr. Harry A. Garfield, presi- 
dent of Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., 
declared in a letter made public October 28. Dr. 
Garfield, who was chairman of the committee in di- 
rect charge of the price determination, recently 
communicated with the surviving former members 
of the committee to obtain their approval of his 
statement. 

It was explained by Dr. Garfield that the occasion 
for the determination of a fair price arose from the 
fact that the allied governments had consolidated 
their buying agencies into one hand and, through 
this buying power over the surplus, controlled the 
price of American wheat. 


POOL CLOSES BOOKS; DEFENDS 
ITS CLAIMS 


No sooner had the Canadian wheat pool made 
final payment to contract holders on October 19, 
than it was drawn into a debate on the question of 
what the final payment of $19,000,000 actually 
meant. The pool claimed to have handled 57 per 
cent of the wheat grown in western Canada last 
season, and stated the price paid to farmers was 
$1.42 for No. 1 Dark Northern, and $1.45 for No. 1 
Durum, on the basis of Fort William freight 
tariffs. 

The Grain Trade News, Winnipeg, immediately 
claimed a deduction of five cents from the pool 
price had been made, bringing the net price down 
to $1.37. 
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New Elevator Greets Kentucky Kernels 


Ballard & Ballard Company Adds 1,000,000 Bushels to 
Storage Capacity at Louisville, Ky. 


By A. W. WILLIAMS 


new 1,000,000-bushel grain elevator erected 

by the Ballard & Ballard Company, as an ad- 
junct to its big flour and feed mills in Louisville, 
Ky., and while the plant is not entirely completed, 
it is handling grain. Dust collectors have not been 
installed, or even bought as yet, and there are a 
number of the smaller details on which the mill- 
wrights and engineers are still working. 

The Ballard & Ballard Company, known as one 
of the largest Soft Winter wheat miling concerns 
in the world, was established in 1880 as a partner- 
ship, then consisting of Charles T. Ballard and his 
brother, S. Thruston Ballard, operating a mill with 
a capacity of 50 barrels of flour per day. This was 
increased gradually until the capacity became 3,000 
barrels of flour daily, and about 150 tons of mill 
and manufactured feeds, including dairy, poultry, 
pigeon and general stock feeds. The concern was 
incorporated in 1894 and its charter was renewed 
in 1909. 

This company has proven a live organization, 
operating but one milling plant, at 912 East Broad- 
way, Louisville, and maintaining 16 branches in 
the principal cities of the South and’ Southeast 
for sale of its products, maintaining warehouses at 
its various distributing points and company sales 
forces. The company employs approximately 456 
men and women in its organization, grinds 3,300,- 
000 bushels of wheat annually, and also uses about 
650,000 bushels of wheat in mixed feeds, or about 


T = finishing touches are now going on the 


4,000,000 bushels of wheat annually, plus quantities © 


of corn and other grains used in poultry, pigeon and 
special feeds. 

Up until the period of the World War, the com- 
pany gave its entire attention to production of 
flour. The war brought about a strong demand for 
corn flour, cornmeal, etc., and the company pur- 
chased the old F. Raidt Corn Mills, adjoining its 
plant and on the same block, enlarged this plant, 
electrified it, and went into grinding corn products. 


VIEW TAKEN AT NIGHT DURING THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE ELEVATOR 


After the war, it was discovered that there was 
not much market for corn products, and the plant 
was remodeled into a feed mill, aiding the company 
in shipping mixed cars, thus getting solid car ship- 
ping to points which could not consume a full car 
of flour. 

Like many mills grinding Soft Winter wheat, the 
Ballard & Ballard Company follows the policy of 
stepping into the wheat. market at harvest time, 
and if conditions are favorable, it buys wheat freely, 
holding it to take care of its season run, which 
doesn’t vary greatly. Under this policy it has al- 
ways been short of storage capacity. The com- 
pany had some steel tanks alongside its mills, 
these having storage capacity of approximately 
300,000 bushels. It also had a tank and warehouse 
plant on Underhill Street, a couple of blocks from 
the mill, where wheat is carried in bulk as well 
as sacks. Its total owned wheat capacity was about 
1,250,000 bushels. The consequence was that it was 
forced to secure a good deal of outside storage to 


take care of its harvest season purchases of wheat. 
Last season it used outside storage at Louisville, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis and elsewhere. Such stor- 
age costs money, and if not stored in a fireproof 
and low insurance elevator, the insurance costs are 
a considerable item. 

Dr. David Morton, president of the company, and 
his Board of Strategy, decided that the one thing 
that the Ballard company was in need of was stor- 
age. The matter was considered for some time, 
and finally contracts were placed with the Stevens 
Engineering & Construction Company of St. Louis, 
and at the close of January 1927, ground was 
broken for the new all reinforced concrete and steel 
elevator plant of 1,000,000 bushels, to be placed at 
the rear of the big mill yard of the Ballard & 
Ballard Company. It was necessary to dismantle 
an old garage and some other buildings to make 
room for the new elevator. 

Located on the terminals of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad, midway between its Hast and 
South Louisville yards, the company has excellent 
switching facilities, and connections to all lines 
entering Louisville. 

In construction of this plant great care was taken 


GALLERY UNDER THE BINS 


in making it absolutely fireproof. Not a piece of 
wood is used in the permanent construction, which 
is of all steel, iron and concrete, even the grain 
cleaning machines, or scalperators, being of all 
metal construction, something not found even in 
many of the most modern plants, while all metal 
sash and wire glass is used in openings, and all 
doors are of steel, those used for dust proof pur- 
poses on elevator legs closing against heavy felt, 
which makes them dustproof. The construction 
resulted in a tentative insurance rating of 21 cents 
on grain and 24 cents on building, and that will 
probably be lowered. 

The new elevator occupies a plot 218 feet long, 
north and south, by 70 feet wide, east and west. 
Tanks are 105 feet high, there being 24 round 
tanks, each 21 feet 6 inches in diameter, with 16 
interstices, and there are 23 bins in the headhouse. 
The workhouse is in the middle of the building, 
with half the tankage to either side. The work- 
house rises 30 feet long and 70 feet wide, or the 
full width of the plant. 

Tanks are placed in rows of three across and 
eight long, or 12 round tanks and eight interstices 
on each side of the work house. The plant rises 
158 feet above the ground, measuring to roof, plus 
a 14 foot 6 inch basement, making 172 feet 8 inches 
in all. Tanks go eight feet into the basement. 

All grain handling is on the east side of the 
plant. On account of short switches it was neces- 
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sary to feature special construction and equipment 
in handling cars in and out of the plant. Two 
switches have been laid, and a third track will be 
constructed shortly. Cars come under a metal coy- 
ered shed, under the roof of which is a Clark Auto- 
matic Double Shovel. Wheat is unloaded to boot 
and from there elevated. Unloading capacity is 20 
cars in 10 hours, and loading capacity about 15 
cars, although this company consumes the wheat 
it buys, and will seldom have occasion for loading 
wheat out in cars. As cars are emptied they are 
pulled onto an American Car & Foundry Company 
transfer table, which pulled by car puller equipped 
with a five-horsepower Allis Chalmers Motor, works 
east or west to place the empties or loads on which 
ever track it is desirable to handle. 

There is also a double drum Union Iron Works 
Car Puller, driven by a 50-horsepower Allis Chalm- 
ers Motor, this equipment being underground in 
concrete. Wheat as unloaded from cars goes di- 
rectly into the boot, from which it is elevated to 
the top of the elevator. There are four legs in the 


workhouse, three of these being 2 feet 8 inches by 
8 feet 10 inches, while the No. 1 leg is 3 feet 
by 9 feet, it being the big leg, used for receiving. 
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Two legs are used principally in handling from 
the scalperator and the No. 3 leg is the mixing leg. 

The No. 1 leg is equipped with 14-inch spouting 
and the others with 12-inch spouting. All spouting 
is 14 gauge, galvanized and was supplied by the 
Union Iron Works, Decatur, Ill. All legs and boots 
are of concrete. Rubber belting conveyor equip- 
ment, 30 inches wide is used on the horizontal con- 
veyor belts, of which there are four in the head- 
house, for handling to various tanks, and six in the 
basement, used in handling grain from scalperators, 
withdrawing from tanks, etc. The horizontal belts 
are approximately 220 feet in length. 


Four belts of the same material, but narrower, 
are used in the elevator legs. The large leg uses 
a belt 28 inches wide and approximately 340 feet 
long, while the smaller legs use 24-inch belts of 
the same length. On all of the elevating or upright 
belts the speed type of Minneapolis “V” type ele- 
vator bucket, supplied by the Webster Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, is used, spaced 12 inches 
apart and in double rows, staggered or offset so 
that the cups are taking grain steadily from the 
boot in receiving, or from garners below the scalp- 
erators. The receiving conveyor has 8 by 12 buck- 
ets and the other conveyors use 8 by 10 buckets. 

The elevating conveyors running to the head- 
house are driven by Allis Chalmers Motors. On 
the big conveyor there is a 75-horsepower motor, 
while the other three are of 60-horsepower. All 
are equipped with Falk Enclosed Gear Speed Re 
ducers. 
re-elevating from scalperators, and also for redis- 
tributing to horizontal conveyor belts in headhouse 
to tanks. 

In the headhouse conveyor room there are Web- 
ster Conveyors, used for distributing to the various 
tanks, except those close to the elevator legs, which 
are spouted. Webster Conveyors are also used on 
the lower horizontals. Headhouse conveyors or 
horizontals use 15-horsepower Allis Chalmers Mo- 
tors, and Falk Speed Reducers, and the lower ones 
use 10-horsepower motors and also Falk Reducers. 

In the basement there is one screw conveyor, 
made by the Union Iron Works, used in receiving 


grain from the conveyor belts at bottom of tanks — 


and scalperators. Another set of Union Screw Con- 


Nos. 2 and 4 leg elevators are used for 


_ having a total of 485 horsepower. 


having large coal unloading equipment, etc. 


American High Speed Chain Company, 


_ machinery. 
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veyors is to be installed later, to be used in con- 
nection with spouting wheat from the top of the 
elevator over to the old mill elevator. This grain 
will be spouted down from the top of the new 
elevator, across the mill yard and mill switch 
tracks, to the top of the boiler house, where it will 
be picked up by screw conveyors and carried 
through the mill, and taken up a leg in the old ele- 
yator plant, thus reaching bins which supply wheat 
in daily grinding. 

‘Wheat that is elevated from the receiving leg is 
chuted down to garners directly above the 2,500- 
bushel Howe Automatic Scale, this capacity being 
considerably greater than the capacity of any car 
of wheat that is ever likely to be received. After 
‘being weighed, it is again chuted very quickly to 
garners beneath the scale, going to the Carter-May- 
thew Scalperators, or Cleaners, which are of all 
metal construction. It is cleaned and goes to a 
lower set of garners, from which it is distributed to 
belt conveyors and re-elevated to the top of the 
workhouse, where it is taken up by the horizontal 
belt conveyors and distributed through the iron 
capped manholes to the various tanks. 

All tanks are of the self-cleaning type, smoothly 
finished,-and hoppered so that all grain runs freely. 
In the headhouse there are 23 small concrete bins, 
6 by 8 feet, which will be used principally for 
storage of corn and grain used in the feed plant. 


The Webster Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
Tll., furnished the trippers, conveyors, scale hop- 
pers, tripper spouts and the take-ups. The V-buck- 
ets were supplied by the Weller Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, III. 

One of the interesting features of the plait is 
the Zeleny Thermometer or temperature recording 
room, where electrically operated equipment pro- 
vides quick reading and charting of temperatures 
throughout the length of each of the main tanks 
and interstices, making it quite easy to discover 


“any tank that is heating and enabling the workers 


to shift that tank. , 

- There is no drying equipment used in the plant, 
although something of that kind may be used later, 
the method planned being to merely elevate and 
shift any wheat that may be moist and which 
‘shows any signs of heating. Drier equipment is not 
especially essential in an elevator which handles 
wheat, and which only handles small quantities of 
corn, where the corn is merely a sideline proposi- 
tion. 

As a result of use of individual motors in every 
operation of this plant there is no need of any 
large drive, such as used in the old styles mills, 
more especially those using steam power, and driv- 
ing direct from pulleys. Each piece of machinery 
in this plant has its own individual motor. The 
Indian- 
apolis, furnished silent chain drives for use on the 
conveyors, and Falk Reducers are used on the Allis- 
Chalmers Motors. There is a total of 22 Allis- 
Chalmers Motors used in the installation, these 
The individual 
drive system is equipped with safety push buttons 
in addition to the central control, so that workmen 
can stop any conveyor if trouble occurs. 

The service elevator, or manlift, was supplied 
by Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company and 
has the conventional belting material, with hand- 
holes and foot rests, driven by an Allis-Chalmers 
Motor, with Falk Reducer, and using a Morse Silent 
Chain Drive. 

An interesting feature of this plant is that it is 
entirely electrified, all power and light coming from 
central station. The Ballard & Ballard Company 
for many years operated a big steam power plant, 
When 
it purchased the F. Raidt Corn Mills during the 
war it fell heir to a plant that was full of worn out 
It junked the power equipment, and 


? not having sufficient steam for operation of both 


plants, put the corn mill on central station service. 
This proved so satisfactory that the company later 


went to central station service in all departments, 


installing some smaller boilers and oil burning 
equipment to raise steam for heating purposes ex- 


_ ¢lusively. This move was partly to get away from 


a 
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dirt and grit about the mill yard, and thus improve 
the product. 

On the entrance level or main floor a number of 
small concrete rooms were placed, in available 
space between structural concrete, and will be used 
as locker rooms for the plant workers, while there 
is also a nicely arranged lavatory, equipped with 
showers, wash basin, etc., enabling the men to leave 
the plant fresh and clean after a day’s work. An 
electric telephone system has been installed 
throughout the plant. 

H. A. Forsyth, engineerin charge and superin- 
tendent of construction for the Stevens Engineering 
& Construction Company of St. Louis, Mo., design- 
ers and builders, when discussing the plant said, 
“This plant is of the most modern type of con- 
struction that is possible, and is the last word in 
fireproof construction. In its construction it was 
designed to carry four times the load that it will 
ever be called upon to carry. The roof, which is 
of built up roofing, was designed to carry a 50,000- 
gallon water tank, to provide high pressure fire 
protection. The tank will probably be installed 
later. No dust collecting system has been installed, 
or ordered as yet, but that will also come later and 
is essential,” 
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The old buildings of the company are sprinklered 
which makes them a good hazard also. 

On account of its central location and rapid ad- 
vance in property values on Broadway, the company 
has been considering erection of a new feed mill 
building, on a rear section of its property, which 


would release a large piece of Broadway frontage, 


at the corner of Broadway and Campbell Streets, 
which today is considered too valuable to be held 
for feed mill use, when some of its less valuable 
property is available. At the present time the com- 
pany occupies a city block with its mill, feed mill, 
elevator, bag factory, and other equipment, but 
some of this land at the back of the property is not 
in use. It also has a couple of acres at its Under- 
hill Street storage plant. 

About the only time that main tank storage in 
the plant is likely to be used for corn storage will 
be at seasons when it is not crowded with wheat, 
and when corn market conditions are favorable 
for buying and storing corn for use of the feed 
plant. The feed plant is closer to the elevator than 
the flour mill, and grain could be chuted with com- 
parative ease to the present feed mill. There is 
no bleaching, shelling, or other special equipment 
installed in this new elevator, as it is not needed, 
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No special fire protection features, or sprinklers 
have been installed, as they are unnecessary, there 
being nothing about the plant to burn. The only 
wood in evidence is in the platform of the railroad 
car transfer, which is outside of the plant, and 
on a platform in the unloading shed, upon which 
the Clark Automatic Shovel is located. None of 
this wood is within the elevator. Temporary wood 
steps on the manlift will be replaced with metal. 
All metal sash in the elevator is equipped with 
wire glass. 

Even from the outside there are several little 
features which indicate quite clearly just how well 
this plant has been constructed and the fact that 
it is built to remain a long time. All doors and 
door casings are of all metal. Downspouts and 
cornice openings to downspouts are of copper, 
while the cornice is of concrete, protected from 
moisture by built-up roofing. Along the ground 
level, to prevent anyone from falling into the open- 
ings between tanks, heavy fencing has been placed, 
running up a few feet from the retaining wall of 
the elevator 

This plant being almost in the central business 
section of Louisville, in fact less than a mile from 
the congested district, has exceptionally good city 
fire department service available, there being a 
number of fire houses within close proximity, and 
good hydrant facilities are about all that is needed. 


other departments of the company having such 
equipment, located in other buildings. 

The new elevator along with the flour mill, feed 
mill, ete, is under the management of Henry 
Steiger, general superintendent of the conwpany, 
who has been in its employment for approximately 
40 years. 

Construction of this plant has been very rapid, 
when consideration is given of the fact that it was 
virtually March 1, when ground was broken, and it 
was one of the coldest and wettest springs on 
record clear up into early summer. Between June 
2 and June 14, work progressed rapidly, the 
tanks making many feet a day, while favored by 
good weather. On August 10, a few thousand 
bushels of wheat was put in the plant, but at that 
time the turning equipment was not in, and it was 
feared that it might heat, with the result that it 
was September 24 before the plant was in regular 
use. It required 10 days to two weeks to finish up 
a lot of detail work inside, such as special spouting, 
installation of guard rails, safeguards, etc. How- 
ever, eight months between breaking ground and 
regular use of the plant, is admittedly fast con- 
struction. An official of the company remarked 
that cost of the new elevator completed, figured 
against bushels of storage, would result in a storage 
cost on a capacity basis, amounting to less than 
50 cents per bushel. 
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Frisco Plans to Double Grain Terminals 


Increase of Business in Last Three Years Compels California State Harbor 
Commissioners to Double Capacity of Grain Terminal at San Francisco 


By G. W. GEIGER 


missioners is carrying forward extensive 

plans to meet demands of fast-growing trade 
in the Islais Creek section of the San Francisco 
water front, reclaiming lands for more industrial 
sites and doubling space for operating plants. The 
Grain Terminal, which was built to receive and 
ship California grain crops, has in a few years 
become congested and the harbor commission has 
announced its purpose to double the plant as soon 
as possible. It was found necessary in the grain 
season of 1926 to check receipts of barley until 
shipments could be loaded in vessels chartered for 
foreign markets. Plans have been ordered for an 
additional unit to the grain terminal to be erected 
immediately. 

The Grain Terminal was opened in 19238 for 
handling crops to aid farmers in marketing grain 
that season, and it has been successfully operated 
by the Islais Creek Grain Terminal Corporation, a 
lessee of the state, three years. Barley loaded for 
export totals 229,673 tons for the period. The ex- 
port shipments for 1923 were 26,350 tons; for 1924, 
59,171 tons; for 1925, 84,008 tons; and for 1926 to 
August 31, 60,144 tons. The seasonal increase from 
the first year to August 31, 1926, was 33,794 tons, 
which tells the story of growth for the Grain Ter- 
minal. 

The Grain Terminal labor cost since the plant 
was started in operation was $252,000, which was 
$63,000 yearly distribution to San Francisco labor 
channels. And the business has returned to the 
state approximately $7,000 monthly during the busy 
season. 

Bulk handling of grain is being considered by 
the harbor commissioners, and it is planned to give 
the matter early attention. That improvement will 


T = Board of California State Harbor Com- 


CATERPILLAR BACKFILLER AND TRUCKS 


be a great aid to western farmers and grain grow- 
ers. They have always handled grain in sacks and 
found the cost of bags an expensive tax. On ac- 
count of the high prices of sacks during the last 
crop season farmers have almost demanded the 
change to a bulking system, grain terminal oper- 
ators report.. Small elevators are being built in 
the grain sections and it is necessary to provide 
bins at grain receiving points to bring about the 
bulk handling change, so necessary to successful 
grain farming in California, 

Work is now well under way on the reclamation 
project which will permit the doubling of the Grain 
Terminal. The work already completed includes 
the dredging of a trench for a rock seawall along 
the south side of the channel, the construction of 
this wall by depositing rock, the construction of 
rock levees along the northerly and southerly sides 
and the easterly end of the area to be reclaimed 
and the driving of bulkhead ‘piles at the crest of 
these walls. 

The main wall is 1,400 feet in length, extending 
easterly along the Islais Creek Channel from the 


end of the présent reclaimed land, the width of 
the tract between the walls being 800 feet. The 
subsoil is soft mud and it was a certainty that the 
rock would sink into the bottom some distance. 
The wall is not exposed to wave action, being lo- 
cated along one side of a comparatively narrow 
channel. It was decided, therefore, to use in the 
construction of the wall and the levees the native 
serpentine, which could be obtained in the imme- 
diate vicinity. The use of this material under a 
very favorable contract instead of hard rock such 
as is ordinarily used in seawall construction, re- 
sulted in a saving of at least $200,000 and the re- 
sults obtained have amply justified the decision. 

Due to the efficient use of a “caterpillar” tractor 
and a scraper in pushing the material over the 
sides of the embankments an average of 1,300 cubic 
yards of material per day was placed by a fleet of 
15 motor trucks. 

The operation of dumping and the pushing of the 
material over the embankments are illustrated in 
the picture on this page. The loaded trucks are 


Forty-Sixth Year 


the eastern section of the province. At Lamond 
and Travers, yields of 45 to 60 bushels were re- 
corded and at Cummings, 54% bushels. Oats at 
Mile and in other sections run 100 bushels to the 
acre. 

Threatened shortage of labor in the prairie proy- 
inces never materialized. In Alberta, when the 
urgent demand came at harvest time, thousands 
of men left their regular jobs and went in to the 
field. 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS RECEIVE 
RECORD VOLUME 


The greatest daily movement of grain in the his- 
tory of western Canada was recorded by Dominion 
officials on October 19, when farmers hauled 3,- 
876,781 bushels of grain to prairie elevators along 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Thousands of wagons were left unloaded at dark- 
ness on that date, but the drivers kept their place 
in line and the transfer began again at daybreak. 


SMUT STUDY CONTINUED 


aX renewal of investigations designed to yield in- 
formation to combat the national wheat smut prob- 
lem, is being made by the Bureau of Agricultural 


GRAIN TERMINAL OPERATED BY ISLAIS CREEK GRAIN TERMINAL CORPORATION, SAN FRANCISCO, 


driven to a point near the edge of the levee where 
the material is to be dumped. Here the loaded 
truck is turned around until it is in the position 
shown in the photograph, the “caterpillar” and 
scraper or backfiller being moved over to one side as 
shown at the right, so as not to interfere with the 
movements of the truck. The driver dumps his 
load and then drives away. In the meantime the 
“caterpillar” is being slowly backed toward the 
load of material just dumped. Just as soon as the 
truck has cleared away from the dumped load, the 
“caterpillar” driver backs the backfiller into the 
load of material dumped and quickly pushes the 
entire load to the edge of the fill and hurries back 
to the side of the levee in time to permit the next 
loaded truck to turn around and get into position 
to dump its load. The “caterpillar” driver handles 
his equipment with such facility that the trucks 
are seldom if ever required to wait for the back- 
filler to get out of the way so that they can dump 
their load immediately on arrival. 


HIGH YIELDS IN NORTH 


Fifty-thousand bushels of wheat from 1,300 acres 
is the record of C. S. Noble of the Noble farm near 
Lethbridge, Alta. On 340 acres Noble averaged 
57 bushels to the acre. 

Tremendously large yields of wheat are being 
reported from all parts of Alberta. One-hundred 
acres yielded 45 bushels to the acre at Prelate, in 


CALIF. 


Economics, Washington, D. C. Eastern elevators 
are being equipped with washers to eliminate smut, 
and bureau representatives are endeavoring to de- 
termine the number of smut spores of wheat both 
before and after washing at these elevators. 

Stinking smut has been growing steadily worse 
in Maryland the past two years and special studies 
of this and other states seriously affected are being 
made, and will be published soon. 


FEDERAL PRICE FORECASTS 
EXPLAINED 


Reasons for his inaugurating and continuing @ 
monthly price prediction service for grain growers 
and other agricultural producers, are set forth by 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine in a lengthy 


bulletin lately released. ! 

Unlike industries which have their trade associa- 
tions or special agencies to render price forecasts, 
farmers depend largely upon their individual judg- 
ment in reckoning price. trends. To supplement 
that individual judgment, says Mr. Jardine, the 
monthly price situation statements are offered. 
Forecasts are made on everything from butter to 
wheat. 

Buyers for the War Department have consulted 
Department economists as to the proper time to 
buy feeds and other evidence is at hand, asserted 
the Secretary, to prove the need for and the popu- 
larity of the service. 


——— eo 
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THE FARMER AND THE GRAIN 
DEALER 


At the annual convention of the Grain Dealers 
National Association a resolution was adopted de- 
claring a specific policy with reference to helping 
the farmers. It will be remembered that H. I. Bald- 
win, of the H. I. Baldwin Grain Company, Decatur, 
Ill, was a member of the committee which framed 
resolutions and was the instigator of a certain 
trend of thought which was embodied in the reso- 
lution on this subject. He has since added a few 
comments, and contributed an article to The Russell 
Review, New York, elaborating on his views. The 


_ resolution adopted by the grain dealers read as 


follows: 

We favor a national agr‘cultural policy which will 
include: 

1. Lower rail rates on feed grains and grasses, 
Which are largely consumed by farms in widely 
separated domestic localities, even if such concessions 
must be made up by higher rail rates on other mer- 
echandise and commodities. 

2. Rapid commercial development of inland water- 
Ways and approaches to ocean trade routes. 

8. Adequate tariff protection on farm products 
which are, or might be produced in: the United States 


in sufficient quantities to supply the domestic market, 


but which must now compete with foreign products 


H. I. BALDWIN 


or substitutes for such products coming in over the 
tariff wall. At this time we specifically call for an 
increase in the tariff on corn, and the imposition of 
@ prohibitive tariff on molasses now imported for use 
in the manufacture of industrial alcohol. 

4. Rejection of proposals for reclamation and irri- 
gation projects which would bring under cultivation 


_ additional farm acreage before the prospective prod- 


ucts of such areas are needed for domestic consump- 


tion. 

5. Development and utilization of water powers for 
the production of commercial fertilizers so much 
needed on our farms. 

6. Closer co-operation between national govern- 
ment and the agricultural colleges in encouragement 
of use of crops and varieties of seed best suited to 
lands to be cultivated, to the end that production of 
good quality crops may be more certain and the pro- 


_ ducers’ income more stable in consequence. 


| 


In commenting further, Mr. Baldwin has said: 

“That manufacturers, jobbers, retailers and trans- 
portation companies have by means of their vari- 
ous trade organizations and through benefits de- 
rived from our tariff laws together with the em- 


_ Ployes of same through their various trade unions, 
been able to obtain larger returns on capital in- 


vested and larger wages for work performed than 
‘People engaged in agriculture. 
f LABOR HAS ADVANTAGE 

“Should you compare the monthly wage of a rail- 
fay freight brakeman with that of a first-class 
farm hand, you would have to multiply the latter 
by at least the figure three to produce the same 
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result; also you should multiply the percentage on 
investment paid to a non-resident owner of Illinois 
farm land by about two to equal the percentage 
earned on the same amount of money invested in 
a first-class railroad property. 

“It is my belief that the jealousy now existing 
against ‘big business’ is largely caused by the real- 
ization of conditions above named and the fear that 
the situation may become more acute as time goes 
on, and their present willingness to grab at any 
promised solution, without looking any too closely 
into the real merits of plans. proposed, arises largely 
from this feeling. 

“Most farm relief bills that have appeared before 


Congress wind up with the codocil that a revolving . 


fund of several hundred millions and a commission 
formed of fat salaries attached to professional farm 
leaders shall be created, something like Eve taking 
the same old rib out of your Uncle Samuel. 


USE WATERWAYS 


“With this situation in mind I will try to outline 
some things that the Government either is doing 
or might do in the interest of agriculture. You can 
very easily prove the statement that never in either 
the ancient or modern world have large cities or 
advanced civilizations existed 500 miles away from 
‘water transportation. The Ohio River has been 
greatly improved in recent years; barges on the 
Mississippi River have of late been carrying as 
much as a million bushels of grain per month from 
St. Louis to the Gulf, and this season the service 


is extended to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


“The St. Lawrence waterway is now a very seri- 
ous subject of legislation. Some estimate a saving 
of as much as five cents per bushel freight on 
wheat exported to Europe by that route. The 
matter of the flood control of our large rivers 
promises to be a live subject for the coming Con- 
gress and will no doubt receive careful thought and 
the answer will, I believe, be of great benefit to 
agriculture. 

CUT GRAIN RATES 


“Many believe that lower rates of freight might 
well be named on the products of the farm even if 
this should make higher rates necessary on other 
commodities, per example: Fifty cents per bushel 
has often been the price paid the farmer for his 
corn at central Illinois stations in recent years, at 
which time it cost over half of that sum to trans- 
port that same corn to the customary markets in 
New England states and the southern states where 
same goes into consumption. z 2 

“One hears much complaint from the farmer that 
pressing financial obligations often force him to sell 
his grains on unfavorable markets. I suspect that 
other merchants could tell this same story. How- 
ever, it might be wise for Uncle Sam to make 
available enough of his surplus to be loaned 
through national banks, which are now under goy- 
ernment supervision and affiliated with the Federal 
Reserve System, with proper crib receipts for secur- 
ity, at a rate of interest enough above what the 
government pays on its own loans to pay the com- 
missions of local banks and to cover unavoidable 
losses.” : 


ELEVATORS TO MULTIPLY FOUR- 
FOLD IF SCIENTIST IS RIGHT 


The grain producing capacity of the United States 
may be taxed to within 70 or 80 per cent of its 
limit, and our national elevator capacity at least 
quadrupled in the next 73 years if estimates of 
Professor Griffith Taylor, Australian geographer, 
are borne out.. He believes that by the year 2,000, 
the population of the United States will be 513,000,- 
000. Meanwhile, he says, Canada will be com- 
pletely settled with a total population of 179,000,000. 

H. L. Mencken, in the Chicago Tribune, says, 
“Professor Taylor, despite the fanciful appearance 
of his figures, does not proceed by mere divination; 
he also presents elaborate reasons for his prognos- 
tications. The heaviest white population, he says, 
tends to accumulate in regions which show certain 
well marked and invariable characters. The average 
annual temperature in such regions is 53 degrees 
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or slightly less, with an average humidity of not 
more than 75 per cent. The rainfall runs to be- 
tween 40 and 50 inches a year, and it is evenly dis- 
tributed, with no droughts and no rainy season. If 
it is relatively heavy during the growing season 
and relatively light at the time of harvest, so much 
the better. All these:conditions (and the condition 
of adequate fuel supplies for industry) are met 
with in the larger part of the United States. 

Dr. Raymond Pearl, of Johns Hopkins University, 
“with cold biological caution”, has estimated that 
the population of the United States from now on 
will increase but slowly, and will come to a halt 
at 200,000,000 by: the opening of the Twenty-Second 
Century. 


INDIANA CONCERN REBUILDS 
ELEVATOR 


Hlevators there are of all shapes and sizes and 
the styles of architecture have varied considerably, 
due to the new conditions created by each succes- 
sive step in the use of materials. From the days 
of wooden elevators exclusively to the present 
period, when there is a considerable range in the 
choice of material to be used, many changes have 
occurred both in the style of construction and the 
machinery available for installation in the com- 
pleted house. Seldom are two houses to be found 


PLANT OF THE LINCOLN (IND.) ELEVATOR COMPANY 


which are alike, and seldom are the’conditions un- 
der which any two country stations are operated 
exactly similar. 

One of. the newer houses down in the Hoosier 
state is that of the Lincoln Blevator Company, 
Lincoln, Ind. The company commenced its busi- 
ness at this location in 1919, but the original ele- 
vator burned July 30, 1926. Not deterred by this 
unfortunate event, the management proceeded with 
the erection of a new house, and the company is 
now operating a modern elevator on its old site. 
The building has direct connection with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and is provided with eight bins. 

The elevator at Lincoln, Ind., is of wooden con- 
struction and is ironclad. The storage capacity is 
20,000 bushels, the receiving capacity is 1,200 bush- 
els per hour, and the shipping capacity is the same. 
A grain cleaner was furnished this house, a ‘‘West- 
ern”, manufactured by the Union Iron Works, 
Decatur, Ill. There are also 23 Western Corn Shell- 
ers, capacity between 800 and 1,000. 

Electricity is used to light and operate the plant, 
and three motors are required. One is of 20 horse- 
power, one 15 horsepower, and the third one five 
horsepower. A 20-ton truck scale was supplied by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. There is also a five-bushel 
automatic scale. 

The chief grains handled are wheat, corn, oats, 
rye and soy beans. In addition, the following com- 
modities are merchandised by the company: Coal, 
fencing, flour, seed, twine, fertilizer, tires and hard- 
ware. The superintendent in charge of the elevator 
is Glenn Allen. 
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DEMAND AND SUPPLY ON 
LA SALLE STREET 


HE old fortress which has commanded 

. La Salle Street for a generation is to be 
razed, itself a victim to the law of supply and 
demand. which its garrison has interpreted. 
Bears on the demand for a new Chicago 
Board of Trade building, if not covered, are 
about to be wiped out. 

By 1930, provided present time estimates 
work out, the Chicago Board of Trade should 
be housed and operating in its new quarters, 
skyscraping and other features of which are 
described and illustrated on the first page of 
the Terminal Markets department in this 
issue. 

For many years the Chicago Board has de- 
served a better plant than the one occupied. 
Grain firms in Kansas’ City, Omaha, and 
other cities, meanwhile, have bought and 
paid for new and modern exchange buildings. 
What the Chicago board has lacked in 
promptness, though, it has made up for in 
the final perfection of the new home plans. 


SIDELIGHTS ON SIDELINES 


ROSS trading income of 50 Minnesota 

elevators ranged from almost nothing 
to over 13 cents per bushel in 1925-26. This 
is one of the points included in a summary 
of a recently concluded study made by Uni- 
versity of Minnesota specialists. Grain trad- 
ing was the principal source of income, and 
furnished about 60 per cent of total revenue. 
Sideline income was important, however, and 
for exactly 12 elevators out of the 50 studied, 
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sidelines were responsible for profits, where 
otherwise there would have been losses. 

Profit from the sideline game is at once 
its virtue and its fault. The income received 
from sidelines keeps many an elevator con- 
cern going when, by all the rules of profit 
and loss in grain trading, it should be out. 
The free storage expert, for instance, can 
use his sideline profit to cover up his poor 
and loose business methods being applied to 
the main line. 

Yet by the time elevator managers get to- 
gether and abolish the free storage farce, the 
same weak sisters, we suppose, who used to 
give free storage will find a way out and offer 
feed, twine, salt, coal or whatnot in exchange 
for a friendly smile and continued patronage. 


CONVENTION AT THE HUB 


ATCH and Ward Society willing, the 
annual convention of the Grain Deal- 
ers National Association will be held in the 
Bay State capital. next fall, and for three days 
‘Boston will be the hub of the grain trade uni- 
verse. 
Directors of the organization, in accepting 
the invitation of Massachusetts grain men, 
cut loose from a precedent of three decades’ 
standing; the farthest point east at which a 
convention ever has been held is Baltimore, 
Md. That was 11 years ago. In 1922 the 


- association lengthened its stride and walked 


in on New Orleans. Both sorties were suc- 
cessful. A convention always makes the 
grain trade of any given section association- 
conscious to a high degree, and there usually 
follows an agreeable reaction in terms of new 
memberships. 

It is a foregone result that not so many 
members will attend a meeting in Boston as 
in Chicago, for example, which has the ever 
repeated advantage of central location. 
Cities on the rim of grain trade territory, 
though, when accepted as convention points, 
act aS preventives against ingrownness, a 
malady which has ruined more than one 
association, and more (speaking mildly) than 
one man. The Boston convention will be as 
good a fall tonic as has been prescribed in 
several years. 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


ESPITE the fact that the Government 

report last week raised the corn crop 
figure nearly 500,000,000 bushels above the 
one current in July, there is the distinct prob- 
ability that in final returns next month a sub- 
‘stantial downward revision will be made, as 
husking results are unusually irregular this 
season. Actual yields of from five to 15 
bushels per acre less than last year are com- 
mon. 

The November estimate of 2,753,000,000 
bushels is 150,000,000 bushels greater than 
the October forecast, and 106,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the harvest last year. That is the 
statisticians’ story and they stick to it. Take 
it with a grain of salt or leave it. 

For those who would leave it flat, we have 
dug up a small fact which may be disconcert- 
ing, thus proving our loyalty to the Govern- 
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ment in this crop estimate crisis. In Novem- 
ber last year the Government estimated the 
corn crop at 2,694,000,000 bushels, and final 
returns were 2,647,000,000 bushels, a paltry 
47,000,000 bushels being the margin of error. 

On the basis of the present crop and farm 
reserves, combined with visible stocks, corn 
supplies in the United States for the season 
beginning this month, aggregate 2,885,000,- 
000 bushels, compared -with 2,853,000,000 last 
vear. As an editorial comment on this point, 
we can only say that 2,885,000,000 bushels of 
cern is a lot of corn, even though 2,753,000,- 


000 bushels of it still is on paper. 


Production of the five grains, wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, and barley, aggregates 5,163,000,000 
bushels, according to the November report. 
That is 371,000,000 bushels more than was 
suggested last July, 190,000,000 bushels more 
than the final return last year, and about 
90,000,000 bushels more, as a matter of fact, 


than we actually will get this year after 


everything is said and done and threshed and 
husked. 


FARM RELIEF—A RACKET 


O ONE knows better, we presume, than 
Congressman Dickinson, of Iowa, that 
farm relief legislation with an equalization 
fee clause, is a hopeless proposal. But it 
is that very element of hopelessness that 
makes farm relief one of the best of rackets 
for professional politicians. It has enough 
plausibility to get by with a gullible constit- 
uency. It is absurd enough never to get by 
both a Congress and president, and therefore 
will be an issue indefinitely.. Congressman 
Dickinson and other farm relief racketeers 
know a good thing when they see it, and are 
making the most of it, each in his own way. 


The Iowa representative, for example, now — 


in Washington, faced in the general direction 
of his home state the other day and spake: 
“There will be an equalization fee in the 
farm bill or an equalization fee fight in the 
next campaign.” It is significant that plans 
already are being laid for the congress after 
next. 

Senator McNary has fallen from grace 


with Congressman Dickinson and other 100 


per cent farm relievers. President Coolidge 
has let it be known that the Oregon senator 
is attempting to draft a bill which he can 
sign. In other words, one without an equal- 
ization fee specification. 

Should such a bill be presented, of course, 
the grain trade and other elements opposing 
unsound farm subsidies or undue paternal- 


‘ism, will have a comparatively easy time of 


it. The farm relief forces will split, 
racketeers on one side, McNary followers on 


the other, and the farmer, as usualy, actually 


believing in the racketeers and their promise 
of a panacea. 


Milton Whitney, 67, chief of the Soil Bu- 
reau of the United States Department of 
Agriculture since 1899, died November 11. 
He was one of the foremost experts on soils 
in the world, and results of his applied 
science have been, and will continue to be 
seen in the grain harvests of many sections. 


—— 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


‘Avoid trouble by making contracts specific. 


The Prince of Wales has become a mem- 
ber of the Canadian wheat pool. This demo- 
cratic gesture probably will make him more 
popular but no richer. a 


_ Japan’s population 30 years hence will be 
close to 100,000,000, according to Tokyo esti- 
mates. Our grain products export trade to 
Japan will increase proportionately. 


“Liberal feeding is one of the prime factors 

in profitable dairying,” says a Colorado bulle- 

- tin. A corollary to that is that liberal feeding 

means liberal buying of feeds from the eleva- 
tor retailer. 


The grain and hay show in Chicago this 
month will have more entries than ever be- 
‘fore, and will furnish real competition for the 
stock show to which it is supposed to play 
second fiddle. 


Grain driers have been drafted by Seattle 
port authorities to save the big run of damp 
wheat there. Too often driers are looked 
upon as emergency rather than standard 
equipment. 


A crop of 24,321,000, bushels of flaxseed, as 
compared to 18,592,000 bushels last year, is 
given in the Goverment’s November report. 
More will be heard of that in the linseed meal 
price quotes. 


Firing of steel tanks in Nashville makes us 
wonder if there ever will be a fireproof eleva- 
tor material worthy of the name until some- 

one brings out fireproof grain. Heatproof 
corn is another idea which we offer free with 
each subscription. 

Business picked up in the grain export line 
to the extent of $22,000,000 over the preced- 
‘ing month, according to the Government 
commerce report for September, published 
late last month. Grain export value for the 
30 days totaled $72,671,000. 


_An unusually high percentage of Montana’s 
wheat crop this year (valued at $85,000,000) 
Lis coming into top grades by virtue of heavy 
bushel weights. Protein content, is lower, 
however, proving that the law of compen- 
_ Sation is hard at work in the West. 
The Canadian Wheat Pool now is a mem- 
} ber of the London Corn Trade Association as 
_ well as the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. By 
' applying for memberships, the pool has paid 
oa compliment and tribute to the old system 
_ of trading to which its organization original- 
_ ly was a challenge. 


Occurrence of wheat stem rust over con- 
iderable areas has caused elevator managers 
id their farmer followings some anxiety, 
d doubt commonly is expressed as to 
whether the Federal barberry eradication 
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campaign has done much good. The cam- 
paign has been going on for about 10 years, 
but there are still many thousands of bar- 
berry plants to be taken out. Only a finish 
fight will be effective and forecasting a finish 


date for the barberry is as futile as estimat- 
ing the 1933 corn crop. 


Friends of Herbert Hoover, now Secretary 
of Commerce, have taken pains to explain 
that he was “not to blame” for the price of 
wheat being fixed at $2.20 per bushel in 1917 
when he was Federal Food Administrator. 
If he was not responsible, after all, for that 
good piece of work, his friends would do a 
greater service to him in keeping quiet. 


Dr. Carl C. Alsberg, director of the food 
research institute at Stanford University, 
predicts that the grain milling center of 
America gradually will shift to the Southwest 
and that on the west coast will rise “a great 
commodity market for the transaction of 
grain business.” We believe that the latter 
prediction is a little late, considering progress 


-at Seattle and other Pacific ports. 


Recent daily records of Minneapolis grain 
receipts have eclipsed all former figures for 
corresponding periods, except for fall dates in 
the World War year of 1915. Prosperity 
born of the harvest is being felt throughout 
the state, for grain shipments reaching pri- 
mary markets in Minnesota have ranged con- 
sistently from $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 per 
day at the height of the season. 


President Coolidge wants Congress to 
make a “careful study” of the export de- 
benture plan for farm relief. Under this 
plan, which is subsidy pure and simple, cus- 
toms scrip, equal in amount to the tariff, 
would be given to exporters of certain grains. 
These exporters would then sell the scrip to 
importers of any sort of product who would 
use it to pay tariff on their imports. It is an 
also-ran.,idea of four years ago. May its 
headway continue to be feeble. 

ath —— 

As "penalty for not buying clean seed from 
elevators or other agencies, Spring wheat 
growers in the Dakotas and Minnesota have 
paid railroads about $2,500,000 freight charges 
for transporting weed seeds with wheat in 
the past four years. The Government 
bulletin which submits this evidence, also 
puts the value of the dockage in question at 
$23,000,000. There is some excuse for a 
farmer shipping dockage-laden grain, but 
none for the country station which reships 
it as is. 


At a dinner of the London Corn Trade 
Association, held last month to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of that organization, a 
Hollander recalled the fact that as early as 
1350 King Edward III issued licenses for ex- 
porting wheat to Holland, reports Grain Trade 
News. Going back many centuries farther, it 
is a matter of history that open boats from 
Holland then used to visit England to get 
wheat with which to supply the Roman le- 
gions in Holland. The history of grain trad- 
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ing, of course, goes back to the very begin- 
ning of human society. Its development has 
been continuous: Every change the world 
has seen has been met by the necessary ad- 
justments, and all the experience of centuries 
has been turned to account in making the in- 
ternational grain trading system the most 
efficient of all commodity trading systems in 
the world. 


The maximum temperature reached by 
grain depends mainly upon two factors, re- 
ports an official Dominion grain research 
committee. -The first factor named is the 
athotint of moisture evaporated. The second 
is the final moisture content to which the 
grain is dried. The first of these affects the 
length of time the grain is exposed to hot air; 
the second governs the reduction in the cool- 
ing effect of evaporation, which at adequate 
moisture contents protects the grain from 
overheating. The evidence seems to indicate 
that in most cases where injury took place, it 
was due to an excessive reduction of moisture 
content. A drier is not foolproof. 


Canada has produced one of her greatest 
wheat crops and Uncle Sam’s yield is 50,000,- 
000 bushels above the 10-year-average. But 
overseas the crops are poor. Not in the mem- 
ory of those living have the British Isles had 
so discouraging a season. The German crop 
is below last year’s; drouth and frost are be- 
lieved to have reduced by a third the Austral- 
ian harvest which will enter trade channels 
this winter. Chicago wheat prices, though, 
are about 15 cents under the peak of last year. 
Yet this is the result of domestic abundance 
and surely does not allow for the foreign de- 
mand which is certain to develop in the com- 
ing months. A hard winter may be ahead for 
the pit bears. 


_ The Dominion pools are having a lot of 
trouble trying to explain to members why 
the checks sent out in payment for wheat 
do not agree with the figures published by 
the pool as the final payment basis, or as the 
total payment basis for the year. It is not 
much wonder that this is the case, since no 
sensible man could understand why a fic- 
titious figure. should be announced as the 
Fort William basis when the checks show 
that certain primary costs have not been 
taken account of in this figure, and that the 
actual basis is considerably lower. Take, 
for example, two out of four deductions that 
have to be made to arrive at the real basis of 
payment. One of these is carrying charges 
on wheat before it reaches Fort William and 
the other is the management costs of the pro- 
vincial pools which operate between the 
farmer and Fort William. The manager of 
the Saskatchewan pool a few days ago de- 
livered a long radio talk trying to explain 
that charges like these had to be deducted 
from the check no matter what the pool 
publicly stated its Fort William basis to be. 
There was one explanation he did not make, 
namely, that if the pool publicly announced 
its actual Fort William basis the com- 
parison with open market prices would be 
still more unfavorable than it is. 
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LARGE WHEAT MOVEMENT 
EXPECTED 

Nat C. Murray of Clement, Curtis & Co., Chicago, 
has the following interesting comment on wheat 
movement, which he expects to be very large, in a 
recent letter: 

“Large movement of wheat to primary markets, 
even in proportion to the size of the crop, is to be 
expected this season, because the crop is large in 
the areas where much of it normally moves to 
primary. market, and the crop is comparatively 
small in areas where relatively little normally 
moves to market. 

“Receipts of wheat at primary markets included 
in the Winter wheat area average only 42 per cent 
of Winter wheat production, and 
receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets included in the Spring wheat 
area average 73 per cent of Spring 
wheat production. This year, accord- 
ing to Government figures, the Winter 
wheat crop is 12 per cent smaller than 
last year, but Spring wheat is 50 per 
cent more than last year. 

“For the three years, 1922-25, Hard 
Red Spring represented 20 per cent 
of the total wheat production of the 
United States, but 24 per cent of the 
total Federal wheat inspections; 
Durum, 8 per cent of production and 
8 per cent of inspections; Hard Red 


Winter, 30 per cent of production and 
51 per cent of inspection; Soft 
Red Winter, 31 per cent of pro- 


duction and 12 per cent of inspec- 
tions; White wheats, 11 per cent of 
production and 5 per cent of inspec: 
tions.” 


FARM CONDITIONS 
IMPROVING 


One or two nice showers this week 
mixed in with breezy sunshiny days 
and pretty hard frosts at night spell 
ideal fall days for agriculture. Wheat 
looks fine and most pastures still fur- 
nish good forage. 

Soya bean harvest coming along, 
quality good, yield per acre smaller 
than expected; many shatter off and 
are left in the fields. They say that 
hogs will find every bean if given a 
ehance. 

A few farmers are shucking corn, 
more will commence Monday next, 
while others say November 15 an ideal 
time to start this year; the grains of 
corn curing out much faster than the 
moisture leaves the cobs, some corn 
eribbed early has shown a tendency 
to heat. “It appears that most all of 
the corn crop here will cure out and 
be merchantable or feedable if given 
time on the stalk. 

The movement of old corn to mar- 
ket is growing smaller as farm re- 
serves diminish. We do not look for 
much new corn to leave the farm and 
appear in commercial channels from 
this section before December, 
is some later than usual. 

The reduction in interest rate on 
Government bonds and notes to 3% 


season 
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NEWS OF THE 
TERMINAL 


per cent has had the effect of turning money of 
prosperous farmers and investors towards invest- 
ment in farm lands, which are more sought for now 
than earlier in the year. 

There is an excellent demand for the occasional 
cars of oats offered from day to day.—H. J. Baldwin 
& Co., Decatur, Ill., letter of November 5. 


NEW HOME OF CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE 


For the past eight years the grain trade of the 
country has been on the defensive, combatting the 
various wild schemes promoted by politicians on 
the lookout for farmers’ votes, or by professional 
organizers promoting this scheme and that which 
created positions or graft that they could cash in 
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on. The pity of it is that the struggle is not yet 
ended and the present year in Washington prom- 
ises to be one of the most hectic that the grain 
trade has had to face. 


With high faith in the inherent integrity of the 
service performed by the trade; with deep convic- 
tion that the highly competitive trade conditions 
have developed the most perfect marketing system, 
in principle, that it is possible to bring about; and 
with confidence that the country at large, including 
even grain growers, will eventually see the truth 
of these statements and rise against the paternal- 
istic and socialistic schemes that have been sug- 
gested, the Chicago Board of Trade is launching on 
a building project which looks far into the future. 

The architect’s drawing of the new 
Board of Trade Building in Chicago, 
on this page, shows the building as it 
will appear when the present building 
at the foot of La Salle Street, fronting 
on Jackson Boulevard, is torn down 
and the new structure completed. The 
plans in general have been approved 
and while some details await final 
O. K., the exterior will not be changed 
materially and the $10,000,000 strue- 
ture, 40 stories in height, will be a 
monument to the Board of Trade; to 
the architects, Holabird & Roche; and 
the Building Committee, consisting of 
Henry A. Rumsey, chairman, Joseph 
P. Griffin, John A. Bunnell, J. H. 
Jones, and Joseph Simons. 

The new building will be one of 
the most imposing in the city and will 
be ideally located to make the most 
of its appearance. Facing it on either 
side of La Salle Street are the mas- 
sive Illinois Merchants Bank and the 
Federal Reserve Bank. The sweeping 
vertical lines of the new Board lead- 
ing to an imposing superstructure, 
will tower above the present struc- 
tures and will dominate the entire 
financial district. 

It is planned to make the pit espe- 
cially imposing. It will be located on 
the third floor and will measure 165x 
130 feet, with the ceiling 60 feet 
high. There will be no columns 
in this huge chamber, which will 
contain all the trading arrangements 
now found in the present one. 

Pilasters will extend from a marble 
wainscoting to the ceiling on the sides 
of the room. Above the windows will 
be an ornamental frieze depicting the 
purposes of the Board. An unusual 
treatment is planned for the ceiling, 
one suggestion calling for a gigantic 
map of the world. 

There will be a monumental en- 
trance to the building on Jackson 
Boulevard. The first two floors will 
be devoted to stores and offices of 
brokers. The 37 floors above the trad- 
ing room will be rented for general 
offices. The main part of the struc 
ture is to be 22 floors high, with the 
tower 18 stories. 

Plans call for a granite base, with 
the rest of the building to be of In- 
diana limestone to harmonize with 
nearby skyscrapers. 


. 
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The present building was completed in 1884. De- 
signed by W. W. Boynton, the structure at that time 
was considered the most beautiful in the city. It 
was one of the last major buildings to be con- 
structed of masonry and mortar. Originally it had 
a tower, but this was so heavy that it weighted the 
building down and consequently was removed. E. 
Nelson Blake was president of the Board when the 
home to be demolished was erected. John A. Bun- 
nell is the present president of the Board. 


OPEN ACCOUNTS UNDER SCRUTINY 
Members of the Chicago Board of Trade Clearing 
House recently received the following letter: 

“On and after November 1, 1927, you will kindly 
report to the Grain Futures Administration daily, 
each and every account having a net open interest 
in any one future amounting to 500,000 bushels of 
wheat, corn or oats, or 200,000 bushels of rye.” 

In the face of decreasing open accounts as com- 
pared with recent years, it is difficult to see the 

reason for this new order. 


FOR WHICH WE TENDER OUR THANKS 
We wish to compliment you on the report of the 
proceedings of the Thirty-First Annual Meeting of 
the Grain Dealers National Association at Omaha. 
It is all very complete and creditable to you and 
to the Association. A splendid record of the meet- 
ing and the many things accomplished. 

The grain trade in general is fortunate to be able 
to command the services of such able talent on occa- 
sions of this kind, to the end that the record of 
everything done and accomplished may be so nicely 
preserved.—Bossemeyer Bros., Superior, Neb. 


CINCINNATI MARKET PICKING UP 

The grain business on this market has been 
rather slow for the past few weeks, but right at 
the present time it is picking up and the offerings 
of corn and all grains from the country have slowed 
down. : 

Red Winter wheat is in fairly good demand and 
is bringing a better basis. Oats are very hard to 
buy at country points. It looks like we will be 
going to terminal market to supply our wants.— 
The Early & Daniel Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
letter of November 10. 


CONDITIONS FAVORABLE AT PEORIA 
The situation on wheat here remains the same 
as it has been for some time. Very little indeed 
coming this way, though the few cars that reach 
us usually bring prices corresponding to values in 
other competing markets. For the past month we 
have had mostly very moderate arrivals of corn, 
just a little more than enough to supply the daily 
requirements of the Peoria industries. They are 
now using about 75,000 bushels daily and so far 
are confining their requirements to old corn only. 
Values here have been somewhat unsettled most of 
the time but as a rule have been about on a par 
with prices prevailing in other primary markets. 
Right now our arrivals are a little light, although, 
_ 80 far there is plenty of old corn coming to supply 
the local demand. We think it will not be long 
until this supply will be very much less and prob- 
ably by that time the new will be moving in suffi- 
cient quantity to meet the demand. 
So far we have had, during the past two weeks, 
j several cars of new corn daily coming from scat- 
tered central Illinois points. It has been grading 
mostly Sample grade, with some No. 6 and an oc- 
‘casional car of No. 5. Nearly all of it is Yellow 
_ corn, moisture running mostly from 22 to 25 per 
— cent, almost perfectly sound, so nearly so that an 
analysis of damage is not often required. We 
_ think it is perhaps the best crop of corn in quality 
‘that we have had for a good many years. While 
re is an occasional car moving from here and 
there, there does not seem to be’a great anxiety 
on the part of the farmer to sell it now and it 
appears as if it would be some little time before 
2 vals will be large enough to meet the local 
quirements. Values here on the new corn have 
en made on a basis of drying and this does not 
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give us prices that are equal to some of the other 
competing markets. 

Oats have been moving in slowly and the arrivals 
have been light, corresponding to those in other 
primary markets. Prices are just about on a par 
with those prevailing elsewhere. We do not regard 
the demand as exactly good for them, though with 
the light movement all have been taken care of 
at good relative prices. Shippers not familiar with 
the Peoria market may get all the information they 
require by writing to us—P. B. &€ ©. CG. Miles, 
Peoria, Ill. 


WINNIPEG’S NEW PRESIDENT 

E. W. Kneeland, general manager of the British 
American Hlevator Company, Ltd. who was 
recently elected president of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, has been one of the strong figures in the 
grain trade of Canada for more than 20 years, and 
his wide experience will make him an exceedingly 
valuable executive for the Exchange. 

Mr. Kneeland began his grain career in 1889 as 
manager of an elevator in North Dakota for the 
Brooks Hlevator Company, but after a short time 
went on the road for the Duluth Elevator Company 
as traveling superintendent and shortly became 
general manager of that company which was a sub- 
sidiary of F. H. Peavey & Co. 

In 1906 Mr. Kneeland was selected to go to Win- 
nipeg as senior representative of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., holding the positions of general manager of the 
British American Elevator Company, Ltd., and also 
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vice-president of the Port Arthur Elevator Com- 
pany, Ltd., operating the largest terminal elevator 
then in the world, a capacity of 9,000,000 bushels. 

For the last 20 years he has been an officer or 
director of the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clear- 
ing Association, and at the present time is also 
president of that Association. 

Naturally during those years Mr. Kneeland has 
become interested through personal holdings in 
several terminal companies, financial corporations 
and malting and brewing companies. 

The Exchange is fortunate in commanding the 
services of a man of the varied experiences, the 
broad viewpoint and the excellent judgment which 
Mr. Kneeland represents. 


CORN ESTIMATES 
The four leading crop experts in the Chicago 
market are within 17,000,000 bushels of each other 
on their estimates: 


Old Corn 


Corn Crop on Farms 


BYYBnG ce hstitaweseneces 2,657,000,000 114,000,000 
Cromwell 225%... baie al 2,643,000,000 120,000,000 
DONMOVBR. V5 0 6 ens oe ake ws ARAM; O00; 08D) 4 fos ss oe da wcie 
WU rae Ris ony cet a,x don't Die 2,646,000,000 107,000,000 


R. O. Cromwell, statistician for Lamson Bros. & 
Co., in defense of his estimate, says: 

“The first preliminary estimate of the.1927 corn 
crop, based upon yield-per-acre estimates rather 
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than from condition figures, forecasts a production 
of 2,643,000,000 bushels, compared to the last official 
estimate of 2,603,000,000. An official November esti- 
mate exceeding ours is not improbable, and the 
difference most likely would arise from variations 
in reporters’ ideas of the yields for silage and 
hogged-down corn. Last year’s crop was 2,647,000,- 
000 bushels. By leading states indicated produc- 
tion in million bushels follows: Ohio 112, Indiana 
112, Illinois 240, Minnesota 120, South Dakota 131, 
Iowa 390, Missouri 165, Nebraska 275, Kansas 166.” 


CORN CONTINUES GOOD 

The demand for corn in this market continues 
very good. The lower level of price has stimulated 
consumption, and feeding in the dairying sections 
throughout the East is on a very profitable basis; 
and so long as this continues feeding will be on a 
heavy scale and will increase as the weather gets 
colder and green pastures are no longer available. 
Stocks of old corn in elevators here are considerably 
lighter than at any time during the past two years, 
and for this reason an immediate demand is an- 
ticipated for new crop corn as soon as it moves in 
volume. 

Trade in oats has been slow, due mainly to the 
fact that good crops of oats, barley and hay were 
raised in this vicinity. Stocks of oats locally are 
also considerably less than in former years, and the 
eastern sections of the country will have to bring 
in more oats all-rail from the West as soon as local 
stocks are exhausted.—/J. G. McKillen, Inc., Market 
letter of November 10. ; 

SUITS HIT ELEVATOR 

Six suits, seeking damages totaling $14,500, were 
filed on October 20, in the Pottawattamie County 
District Court, Council Bluffs, Iowa, against the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Company 
and Trans-Mississippi Grain Company. 

It was charged that the new elevator on the 
Rock Island right of way constitutes a nuisance 
insofar as “obnoxious” smells emanate from it. 
Property owners bringing suit allege that the 
grain elevator has depreciated the value of their 
realty holdings in the vicinity of Thirty-First 
Street and First Avenue. 


NEW COMPANY FOR CHICAGO 
A newly organized grain company began busi- 
ness in Chicago this month. It is known as the 
Star Grain Company with offices at 826-7 Postal 
Telegraph Building. James F. Bell of Minneapolis 
is president of the company; P. D. McMillan of 
Minneapolis and L. N. Perrin of Chicago are vice- 
presidents; and Roland McHenry and Fred F. 
Breckenridge of Chicago and members of the Board 
will be in active control as managing directors. 
The company will operate the Rialto Elevator in 
the Calumet district, part of the space being util- 
ized for public storage. In addition the company 
will do a general business in cash grain and fu- 
tures, both for domestic and foreign account. 


VOLUME OF GRAIN FUTURE TRADING 
IN OCTOBER 

The light movement of grain and the consequent 
falling off in hedging trades is reflected in the total 
yolume of grain future trading in October on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, which was 1,367,126,000 
bushels, as against 1,620,183,006 bushels in Septem 
ber. The October total was divided among the dif 
ferent grains as follows for the purpose of com. 
parison the September figures for each grain being 
given in parentheses: Wheat, 722,415,000 bushels 
(699,249,000); corn, 549,914,000 bushels (787,448,- 
000); oats, 60,538,000 bushels (89,585,000); rye, 
34,229,000 bushels (43,901,000). 

The average open contracts in futures on the 
Chicago Board for October, “short” side of contract 
only, there being an equal volume on the “long” 
side, were: Wheat,~ 90,071,000 bushels, compared 
with 100,156,000 in October 1926 and 80,043,000 in 
September, 1927; corn, 68,679,000 bushels, as against 
54,427,000 last year and 69,773,000 last month; oats 
36,353,000 bushels, compared with 49,162,000 the 
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previous year and 35,944,000 in September; rye, 
10,038,000 bushels, as against 13,823,000 last year 
and 10,645,000 in September. The total of all open 
trades in October was 205,141,000 bushels. 


SOUTHERN GRAIN MAN DOMINATES 


NEW FIELD 

Present proportions of a business begun in July, 
1925, at Nashville, Tenn., by G. P. Rose, of G. P. 
Rose & Co., as a sideline to his seed, feed, and 
grain trade there, make the term “Gateway To The 
Southeast” an inadequate one for the Big Bend 
State’s capital city. In less than a year after its 
origin the dog feed manufacturing and distributing 
enterprise of Mr. Rose attained national recogni- 
tion, and this interesting department, now in its 
thirtieth month, connects Nashville with every state 
in the union. The feed, a meat and bone meal 
mixture of distinctive quality, has been advertised 
nationally by Mr. Rose, and the carefully planned 
publicity still is bringing results. 

G. P. Rose is a member of the Nashville Grain 
Exchange, Nashville Chamber of Commerce, and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. The storage 
and feed manufacturing plant operated by the com- 
pany. which he controls, is one of the finest in 
Nashville, and occupies a valuable tract of ground 
not. far from the capital’s business center. Brick 
and other types of storage are available for bulk 
grain and an extensive line of sacked products. 
The new feed is manufactured in a building with 
over 1,500 square feet of floor space. It is reported 
to be a sideline possibility of merit for elevator 
stations located in small towns and cities, and as 
the business continues to expand the retail outlets 
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represented by small elevators in many sections, 
are not to be overlooked. 

The line handled by G. P. Rose & Co., includes 
seeds, grain in good volume, poultry feed and reme- 
dies, plant food, digester tankage (all of these feed 
products obtain wholesale distribution through the 
Rose plant) meat scrap and bone meal of brands 
which, like the Rose Dog Feed, are nationally 
known. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT LIGHT 


Wheat: Movement from this section of old wheat 


has been practically nothing. What few cars have ~ 


arrived here have been well taken care of at com- 
petitive prices with all markets. The acreage plant- 
ed in wheat this fall will be considerable over 
last year’s. The ground was in excellent condition 
when the wheat was put in, and the stand generally 
is very good. The weather has been absolutely 
ideal for the growing crop, having a shower every 
now and then, and we do not believe we ever saw 
wheat looking better than it is at this time of the 
year. We do not look for wheat prices to go off 
very much, in fact, we believe that wheat is going 
to do better, as we have exported considerable of 
our surplus and no doubt what little there is left 
for export will be well taken care of before we 
raise a new crop. 

Corn: The movement of corn the past few weeks 
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has been rather light in this territory as most farm- 
ers are busy husking the new crop. Prices on old 
corn have held well in line with all markets, and 
there has been and will be as good demand for 
corn here right along, as industries are running at 
full capacity. 

The Government report which was issued today 
again adds about 150,000,000 bushels to the pre- 
ceding month and now makes the corn crop about 
100,000,000 bushels more than was raised last 
year. While the farm reserves are somewhat 
less than last year, the aggregate of the new crop 
and the reserves make more corn in sight than 
we had last year at this time, while cattle and 
hogs are slightly less than they were a year ago. 

As the future markets sold considerably lower 
last year than they are now selling, we look for 
the corn market to keep on dragging lower. The 
corn this year is of excellent quality and the per- 
centage of damaged contents in the new crop is 
considerably lower than any crop we have raised 
for quite a number of years. ~ 

Oats: Movement of oats has picked up since prices 
have advanced some. They have been selling here 
at prices equal to and in many cases above all 
other markets. We look for a fair demand for oats 
to continue, and think that prices will gradually 
do better—Mueller Grain Company, Peoria, Ii1., 
letter of November 10. 


NEW SYSTEM FOR GRAIN APPEALS 

A ruling has been made by M. Schuler, Kansas 
City grain supervisor for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, which provides that in 
cases in which appeal is made to the Federal de- 
partment for re-inspection of grain cars after they 
have been ordered out to buyers, the appeals will 
be filed until it is possible to re-examine cars at 
places to which they have been ordered, and in 
case the grain has become hot, heating, musty or 
otherwise out of condition, appeals will be dis- 
missed. 

This does not preclude determination of grade 
of grain at time of arrival at destination, as another 
inspection may be made at that time. 

The new ruling was made necessary by the prac- 
tice of ordering movement of cars at the same 
time the Federal appeal was filed, which made it 
virtually impossible to trace cars and sample them 
before arrival at destination. 


GOOD DEMAND AT TOLEDO 

Toledo receipts have been extremely light in 
wheat, corn and oats. However, no doubt owing 
to this factor we have been experiencing a good 
demand and what shipments are received here have 
been bringing fair prices. 

No doubt we will see a large increase in the 
movement as soon as the fall work on the farms 
have been completed.—/J. F. Zahm & Co., 
Ohio. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Chicago.—The memberships of the following on 
the Board of Trade have been transferred: Allan 
Logan, Raymond C. Pierce, Willard L. Curtis, 
Eugene Cox and Knox S. Smith. Memberships 
have been granted to James J. Coughlin, Ralph W. 
Little, John N. Sternberg, James B. Harriss and 
Donald Maginnis. Reported by Secretary James 
J. Fones. 


Duluth.—Membership on the Board of Trade has 
been granted B. B. Davis. 


Milwaukee—Elmer F. Paetow is now a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Edward Hymers has 
been admitted on transfer of James Cairns, who re- 
tired from business. 

Minneapolis—M. P. Pritchard is now a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, on the membership 
held formerly by H. B. Keith. 

Philadelphia.—John R. Bennett ‘has been elected 
a member of the Commercial Exchange. 

Seattle——E. A. Pierce & Co., New York, and the 
I. C. Sanford Grain Company, Portland, are now 
members on the Seattle Grain Exchange. 
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HIAWATHA IN OMAHA 
It was appropriate that during the three days 
of fine Indian summer weather which nearly 1,000 
grain men enjoyed when they went to Omaha last 
month for the G. D. N. A. convention, that a few 
Indians be in evidence. One Indian maiden who 


made herself popular in the lobby, was acting offi- 


cially for the Blackhawk Grain Company, of Omaha, 
and dispensed Blackhawk feathers with a generous 
hand. 

Another Omaha girl, Miss Virginia Halpine, well 
known singer over the radio, was costumed as Miss 
Hiawatha during the convention, and represented 


MISS HIAWATHA 


the Hiawatha Grain Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. Miss Hiawatha passed out the pencils which 
the Minnesota firm furnished as souvenirs for the 
convention. 


CORN WANTED 
Corn receipts here have been quite liberal, but 
past few days show some falling off. A better de 
mand exists for the lower grades of Yellow corn, 
such as old No. 4 and No. 5 Yellow grade. Dis- 


counts on this type of grain running two cents down 


for each grade under No. 3 Yellow. 


* Lower grades such as No. 6 Musty and Sample 
Musty, with high damaged contents selling eight to 


12 cents under No. 3 Yellow. 


Consignments of old corn can be encouraged to 


’ 


’ 


this market at this time, as stocks are light and — 


there is no apparent prospect of an increase in the — 


movement of old corn. 
New corn demand has been somewhat disappoint- 
ing, and we do not look for an improvement until 


weather conditions are more favorable for transpor- 


tation of it safely and also to give buyers more 
confidence in its keeping quality. 

Oats, receipts have been fair. No. 3 White oats 
selling here from 54 to 56% cents per bushel, ac 
cording to quality. Desirable grades of No. 2 White 
oats have been in good demand with 31 to 33 pound 
oats demanding a premium over regular No. 2 
White quotation. 
2 White oats at this time. 

New ear corn has been offered here quite liber- 
ally but buyers not inclined to take hold at any 
price. This condition will remain the same until 
we have a change in weather to enable buyers to 
properly care for it upon the receipt of their ship- 
ments. 

We would not under circumstances encourage 
consignments of new ear corn to this market at 
this time, as there is no demand for it—Harper 
Grain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., letter of November 
10. 


We recommend shipments of No. — 
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James E. Cairns has retired from the firm of 
Jackson Bros., Chicago, Ill. 

W. H. Colvin has retired from the firm of Colvin 
& Co., Chicago, Ill., and is now registered for his 
own account. 

Certificates of membership on the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce have been reduced to. $5. 

-The dues are still $30. 

B. McCracken & Son of Pittsburgh,.Pa., have 
dissolved the partnership and the business of the 
old firm has been closed. 

Application has been filed by W. P. Bell & Co., 
_grain, feed and hay dealers of Nashville, Tenn., for 
a charter of incorporation. f 


On November 7, two memberships on the Chicago : 


Board of Trade sold for $7,000 and $7,200. One 


sold on November 4 at $7,000 net to the buyer. 


The E. J. Feehery & Co., has been organized by 
E. J. Feehery and William B. Page, Chicago, IIl., 
with offices at 907 Postal Telegraph Building. 

Wm. C.' Jacob, Robert J. Whyte, Adam J. Riffel 
have organized as Wm. C. Jacob & Co., and have 
offices at 3 Board of Trade Building, Chicago, Ill. 


James B. Harriss who was formerly registered for 
own account on the Chicago Board of Trade, is now 
registered for Harriss, Whitaker & Co., Wilson, 
N. C. 

S. P. Steed is now associated with the Garmon 
' Grain Company of St. Louis, Mo. He was until 
October 1 connected with the Nanson Commission 
Company. 

A contribution of $200,000 was made by James 
A. Patten, Chicago grain broker, towards the new 
$1,000,000 Y. M. C. A. aes to be erected in 
Evanston, Ill. 

The by-laws for the new warehouse corporation 
to handle the contract grain in Chicago, have been 
_approved by the Board of Directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

T. M. Logan and William R. ae were expelled 
from the Merchants Exchange of St. Louis in con- 
nection with the recent insolvency of the Logan 
Grain Company. 


John O. Ballard of the Ballard-Messmore Grain 
Company is now a representative by appointment 
by the St. Louis Merchants Exchange on the Grain 
Exchange Legislative Committee. 

Malcolm Grant has left the Froedtert Grain & 
-Malting Company, of which he was Minneapolis 
manager, and is now associated with’ the Hallet & 
Carey Company of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Luther Dickey, at one time a member of the Chi- 
cago Board: of Trade, bought a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange about a year ago for $176,000. 
He recently sold it at a profit of $100,000. 


During October 928,000 bushels of wheat were 
shipped from Galveston, compared with 1,878,066 
bushels shipped in October 1926. Last month there 
were also shipped 125,000 bushels barley and 42,- 
857 bushels rye. 

On November 1, George W. Merrilat relinquished 
his position as sales manager of the Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Company of Schuyler, Neb. He will en- 
gage in the grain business at Sy need Kan., with 
his brother John. 


The members of the Merchants Exchange of St. 
Louis, Mo., have selected the following to serve on 
the Barge Line Committee: W. T. Brookings, H. H. 
Langenberg, J. Paul Berger, Charles Rippin and 
John H. Caldwell. 

7 A partnership has been formed at Boston, Mass., 
by Dexter F. Parker and Lyman G. Smith as 
Parker, Smith & Co. to handle grain, feed and 
‘cottonseed meal. They were for 12 years asso- 
Ch with the Jaquith, Parker, Smith Company of 

ton, which was recently dissolved. Maurice D. 

will represent the firm in Connecticut. 


Committee chairmen on the Sioux City Grain Ex- 

: are: Violation of rules, J. S. Eales; Finance, 
R. E. Mangan; Elevator, M. King; Interest, E. P. 
Sullivan; Purchasing, Paul A. Ketels; Quotations, 


. 
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R. A. Henderson; Arbitration, Paul EH. Ketels; Ap- 
peals, H. J. Jackson; Membership, H. J. Hutton; 
Publicity, Freeman Bradford; Building, J. J. Mul- 
laney; Grain, M. King; Transportation, S. P. 
Mason. 


Offices have been opened on the Peoria Board of 
Trade by the Beach-Wickham Grain Company of 
Chicago, Ill. The new offices will be under the 
management of Dan McFadden, formerly with the 
G. C. McFadden Grain of Peoria, Ill. 


R. L. Craig was recently elected chairman of the 
grain division of the Merchants Exchange at Van- 
couver, B. C. A. W. Whitmore is vice-chairman; 
E. A. Woodward, treasurer; J. H. Hamilton, secre- 
tary; and H. W. ‘Cameron, assistant secretary of 
the exchange. 


There has been a change in the officers of the 
Rosenbaum Bros., Inc., Chicago, Ill. H. L. Glaser 
is chairman of the Board; H. S. Austrian, presi- 
dent; Morris R.. Glaser, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer; Ralph A. Schuster and Michael 
Necas, vice-presidents. 


A receiver is asked by Margaret O’Rourke and 
her mother for the Powell & O’Rourke Grain Com- 
pany of St. Louis, against the company and George 
Powell, president. Miss O’Rourke in her plea 
claims that because of illness, Mr. Powell is unable 
to attend to the business. 


’ W. M. Huff is now with the General Commission 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., as manager of the 
grain department. He was formerly secretary of 
the Kellogg-Huff Grain Company of St. Joseph, Mo. 
The General Commission Company also handles 
mill feeds as well as grain. 

The R. S. Moseley Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Buffalo, N. Y., to conduct a grain and feed 
business, capitalized at $25,000. The incorporators 
are Ralph S. Moseley, Warren W. Hawley, Jr., 
Leonard B. Oakes. Mr. Moseley had been at the 
head of the Moseley & Ward Company for several 
years. 

On October 31, the Omaha Grain Exchange re- 
ceived its first car of the 1927 corn crop. The 
shipment came from the Miller Bros. Grain Com- 
pany of Harling, Iowa, and was sold to the Lucke 
Gibbs Grain Company for 60 cents a bushel. It 
graded sample Yellow and tested 28.46 per cent 
moisture. 


At the recent election on the Sioux City Grain 
Exchange, Sioux City, Iowa, C. C. Flanley, head of 
the Flanley Grain Company, was elected president. 
He succeeds J. C. Mullaney. The other officers were 
re-elected as follows: H. S. Navileir, vice-president; 
R. E. Mangan, treasurer; Freeman Bradford, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


A. C. Wassard is manager of the new offices 
opened in Seattle, Wash., by the I. C. Sanford Grain 
Company. Headquarters of the company are at 
Portland, Ore. Mr. Wassard was formerly in 
charge of the milling division of the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Company and later with 
Strauss & Co., interests in the same capacity. 


Cc. M. Bendixon is now a member of the State 
Board of Grain Appeals, St. Paul, Minn., succeeding 
J. F. Ingersoll. Governor Christianson appointed 
Arthur F, Evenson of St. Peter to succeed himself 
as a member of the board. Mr. Bendixon has been 
an employe of the State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission in its Grain Inspection Department. 


The partnership of Jaquith, Parker, Smith & Co., 
consisting of Caleb H. Jaquith, C. W. Jaquith, D. F. 
Parker, Lyman G. Smith, Charles A. Perry and 
Maurice D. Benzaquin which has been conducting 
a grain business at Boston, Mass., has been dis- 
solved by the withdrawal of Mr. Parker, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Perry and Mr. Benzaquin. The business will 
be continued as a copartnership by remaining part- 
ners without change of name. 


Capitalized at $300,000, the Star Grain Company 
has been incorporated in Chicago, IIL, to conduct 
a general grain merchandizing business with offices 
at 826-827 Postal Telegraph Building. The com- 
pany will operate the Rialto Elevator in South Chi- 
cago, which has a capacity of 2,500,000 bushels. 
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James F. Bell of Minneapolis is president; P. D. 
MeMillan, Minneapolis, and L. N. Perrin, Chicago, 
vice-presidents; D. D. Davis, Minneapolis, secretary- 
treasurer. Roland McHenry and Fred F. Brecken- 
ridge are managers of the company and will have 
full charge of the grain business. 


| TRADE NOTES 


H. P. Wilson of the Barnard & Leas Manufactur- 
ing Company, Moline, Ill., called during the month. 
He reported that business is good with the firm as 
they are doing 35 per cent more this year than they 
did last. 

The growing use of oats in chicken feed has 
created a wide interest in the Stanley Oat Huller, 
and the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company 
of Moline, Ill., reports a substantial increase in 
sales on this machine over last year. 


For a young firm, the Stevens Engineering & 
Construction Company of St. Louis has been doing 
a nice business and reports considerable work in 
sight or in prospect. The firm is making substan- 
tial friends and the future looks promising. 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Enterprise, Kan., is justly proud of the 
fact that it is now furnishing equipment to 
men whose fathers and even grandfathers depended 
on this substantial old firm for the machinery used 
in their elevators and mills. This is a record of 
reliability and enterprise that deserves mention. 


The orders for equipment in the new Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway Elevator at Philadelphia, 
filled by the Weller Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago, required several carloads. Notable in this 
assortment of machinery were the trippers which 
are equipped with individual dust collectors, the 
first time such machines were ever installed in an 
elevator. 


A terminal elevator company or large mill would 
almost as reasonably build an elevator without 
electric lights as to finish storage bins without in- 
stalling the Zeleny Thermometer System. As lights 
are a guide in the darkness, so are Zeleny Ther- 
mometers a guide to the condition of grain, and 
are an insurance factor that saves thousands of 
dollars each year to elevator operators. The Bal- 
lard & Ballard Elevator at Louisville is the latest 
to take advantage of this insurance. 


Scientific feeding of animals is a comparatively 
new development, but the growth of the feed manu- 
facturing industry belies the charge that farmers 
are backward in adopting new ideas. To be sure 
they had to be educated, and the first step was in 
showing thé advantages of feeding ground grain 
instead of whole grain. Now in the older livestock 
sections but a comparatively few farmers feed un- 
ground grain. J. B. Sedberry, Inc., of Utica, N. Y, 
reports that over 8,000 of the “Jay Bee” Mills are 
in constant use in elevators and mills, and other 
mill manufacturers have similar record of the 
amazing growth of this new industry. 


The Morse Chain Company announces the ap- 
pointment of Harry E. Matthews, as manager of its 
Charlotte, N. C. office. The managership in the 
Charlotte office became vacant with the death of 
George W. Pritchett, which occurred September 15. 
Mr. Pritchett had been manager of the Charlotte 
office since its opening and was well known 
throughout the south. Mr. Matthews has been as- 
sistant manager of the Charlotte office for the last 
eight years or more. He is, therefore, well 
equipped to take over the responsibility of this 
office. 


CONSULAR and newspaper reports of the wet 
season and poor crops in England are in line with 
the London Times estimate of deteriorating condi- 
tion of the wheat crop, says Foreign Crops and 
Markets. Continuing: “Some reports speak of 
the season as the worst in 40 years. It is believed 
to have reduced materially the milling quality of 
the wheat, as well as reduced the merchantable 
quantity.” 
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WHO’S WHO IN “FARM RELIEF” 
AT WASHINGTON THIS 
DECEMBER 


GRAIN TRADE FACES OLD OPPONENTS ON 
EQUALIZATION FEE ISSUE 

The grain trade has a fairly thorough knowledge 
of the legislative schemes frequently referred to as 
McNary-Haugenism. Yet to a great majority of 
grain men, the personalities responsible for their 
worry along this line, are rather vague figures. 
The personal element, however, is one of the 
strongest factors’to be reckoned with in the suc- 
cess or failure of farm relief plans scheduled for 
presentation during the approaching Congress. 

It will be recognized that the McNary-Haugen 
coalition is a strong one from at least four different 
angles. The Oregon senator and the Iowa represen- 
tative offer a nucleus around which western and 
middlewestern votes may collect; each is head of 
the agricultural committee of his Congressional 
house; both are members of the Grand Old Party 
in power; they offer a sharp contrast in personali- 
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Left to Right: 


Senator McNary, Oregon; Representative 
Haugen, Iowa; 


President Thompson of the American Farm 
Bureau on Capitol Steps 


ties and therefore attract followings from two dif- 
ferent directions. 

Charles L. McNary is a senator, but he has little 
of the professional dignity and none of the pomp- 
osity which, theoretically, at least, go with an 
upper house member. He looks young, acts young, 
thinks young, and is young compared to Gilbert N. 
Haugen, ex-real estate man and banker, who is his 
running mate. Senator McNary has reddish hair; 
a very ruddy complexion and his characteristic 
expression is that of alertness. He is particular 
about his dress. His mind moves quickly and his 
training on a law college faculty and as a practic- 
ing lawyer has given a preeision to his speech and 
manner. On occasion, he can be ‘‘peppery.’ In his 
home state which he has served senatorially since 
1917, he is more or less of a George Washington, 
but he has a sense of humor and carries no thought 
of this hero-worship when he starts east. 

In his slender build and certain of his features, 
he resembles President Coolidge and the chief exec- 
utive has a great liking for the swestern senator, 
veto record notwithstanding. 

Senator McNary is 53 years old and a native of 
the Beaver State. He was born on a farm near 
Salem, Ore., but never engaged in farming. He 
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received his education in the public schools of 
Salem, Stanford University and the Willamette 
College of Law. His original entrance to Congress 
was effected by appointment. His term expires 
1931. 

Gilbert N. Haugen, representative from the 
Fourth District of Iowa, is 68 years old and has 
served his constituency of 200,000 people continu- 
ously from the Fifty-Sixth to the Sixty-Ninth Con- 
gress. He is a native of Wisconsin. 

A typical Scandinavian is Representative. Haugen. 
His great shock of white hair is the only signal 
of his age. Tenacity is a virtue which has served 
him well. He is slow in thought and action, but 


has the Viking knack of holding to his course at- 


all costs. He entered politics as treasurer of Worth 
County, Iowa, and he still resides in Northwood, 
the county seat, a few miles from the Minnesota 
boundary. 

He left school at the age of 14 and engaged him- 
self at various tasks and businesses prior to his 


Hints to the Elevator Millwright 


“Big Bill” Davis Discusses Some Specialties Which Might Be Undertaken — 
by an Elevator with the Proper Facilities 


By JAMES F. HOBART 


IG BILL” Davis, the millwright, had gone 
over to the elevator of Mr. Wheatless, to 
participate in a discussion concerning the 
future of the elevator. It had been suggested that 
possibly part of the plant could be used for rais- 
ing pigeons and going into the squab market in a 
big way. 

“T used to know a man back home who made 
money raising and selling squabs. I have been 
wondering why I could not cut half my elevator 
up into pigeon cotes and raise squabs enough to 
supply the country for 100 miles around in every 
direction? What do you think of the proposition?” 

“There is one thing lacking to make the exploit 
a success, Mr. Wheatless.” 

“What is that thing?” asked the owner. | 

“That thing, Mr. Wheatless, is a knowledge of the 
pigeon business. Start small and thereby avoiding 
costly mistakes. If you have a small lot of pigeons 
in a corner of your elevator, they almost take care 
of themselves, and you have nothing to do except 
to pick up a squab or a pigeon or two now and 
then. But, as soon as you attempt to keep 1,000 
or 2,000 pigeons in your elevator, conditions are 
entirely different and must be studied closely. Fifty 
pigeons would fly at large and pick up their living 
from waste grain and food scraps. Two thousand 
birds could not be allowed to fly at large. They 
would be a nuisance—as bad as an eagle's nest, 
which is unapproachable because of its intolerable 
stench. As soon as you Confine pigeons, all condi- 
tions change and unless rigid watch is kept over 
them and suitable feeding done, disease will deci- 
mate the birds. 

“T’m afraid, Mr. Wheatless, you will find yourself 
up against a pretty stiff proposition when you at- 
tempt to screen your elevator so as to confine 2,000 
pigeons in it and still allow them sufficient space 
for the exercise such birds require. It will be an 
expensive proposition to cover the building with 
wire mesh at a distance of even a few feet outside. 
Such an operation would require the erection of a 
rigid steel frame, strong enough to be wind-proof, 
and that means that an elaborate system of fram- 
ing and bracing must be designed and erected. The 
cost would, I am afraid, be prohibitive. You can’t 
turn pigeons loose in your elevator building and 
let them fly and walk around at will. They will 
have to be confined to proper runways. You can- 
not profitably utilize elevator bin space for pigeon 
coops. These birds require light and air—plenty 
of the latter.” 

“Then you don’t like the idea of changing my 
elevator buildings into a pigeon-raising plant?” 
asked the owner. 

“T am afraid it would prove a costly proposition, 
Mr. Wheatless, and that the result would be far 
from satisfactory. If you are determined to take a 
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entry into state and, later, national politics. 

It was the proposed Surplus Control Act, product 
of the shrewd, legal-minded McNary, and the un- 
compromising veteran, Haugen, which President ~ 
Coolidge, nine months ago, vetoed with this com- } 
ment: 

The chief objection to this bill is that it would not 
benefit the farmer. Whatever may be the temporary 
influence of arbitrary interference, no one can deny 
that in the long run prices will be governed by the 
law of supply and demand. To expect to increase 
production while decreasing consumption, is to fly 
in the face of an economic law as well established 
as any law of nature. 

The vanguard of surplus control forces already 
is in Washington, D. C. In this group are Chester — 
Davis, formerly Agricultural Commissioner of Mon- 
tana, and George Peak, whose interest in farm 
relief is said to have originated when agricultural 
depression began seriously to affect business of the | 
large farm machinery manufacturing company of 
which he was president. ; i 
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flier in pigeons, you should let the elevator remain 
as it now is, and use it to prepare food for your 
pigeons, while their quarters could be built adjacent — 
to the elevator buildings.” 

THE TRUTH ABOUT MUSHROOMS 

“How about mushrooms? Would not those stout, 
air-tight storage bins be just the place in which 
to propagate the finest mushrooms? I have been 
told that good mushrooms are always in demand 
at hotels, and are easily grown, in almost any old 
cellar or shed. Why can’t I make over some of 
those big storage bins into mushroom beds? 

“To begin with, canvas all the hotels in your” 
immediate vicinity, and see how many mushrooms 
they are willing to contract for regularly. You 
will probably find the amount regularly required to 
be far below what would be considered a profitable — 
minimum production for your proposed mushroom — 
business. 

‘What are the requirements and can a 
storage bin be made to meet requirements? First 
a mushroom bed must be located in a dark place 
where the temperature can be controlled and kept. 
at approximately 60 degrees. The propagating bed: 
which are about 18 inches thick, must be far enough 
apart to permit working the bed and picking daily. 
The beds must be at least four feet apart and aj 
proachable from all sides and no bed must be wider 
than can be center-reached by an attendant, with 
out touching or leaning upon the surface of the bed. 

“Provision must be made for getting into th 
storage bins, the tons of material necessary fe 
making the many production beds, each of which 
must contain, beneath a few inches of earth, at least 
15 to 18 inches of well rotted horse-manure upor 
the heat of which depends, almost wholly, the suc 
cess of the mushroom production. Think of th 
labor, Mr. Wheatless, which must be expended im 
getting into your bins, the large amount of material 
necessary for making the mushroom beds, and 
removing and replacing them with fresh materi : 
after each planting of mushroom spawn has been 
grown and exhausted. A stout platform elevatol 
will surely be required in each bin. 

“As grain storage bins are necessarily deep, 
as the temperature must be kept close to 60 deg 
Fahr., it will be found necessary to control 
equalize the internal temperature of the grain biz 
by means of a blower or a ventilating fan. 

“There will also be required,” continued Big Bill, 
“some kind of a waterworks system, whereby there 
may be at each bed, a sprinkling hose which wil 
deliver under light head, water at a temperature 
of 60 degrees, whereby all the mushroom beds may 
be kept at a certain degree of moisture all of tb 
time. There is a whole lot of work connected 
planting and growing mushrooms in a grain stor 
age bin. A man will probably be kept very busy 
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for a time, while the beds are most productive, 
going continually from one bed to another and 
gathering matured mushrooms which would deteri- 
orate if left ungathered after they reach a certain 
stage of growth. Then, the mushrooms must be 
earried to the packing room, sorted, and perhaps 
cleaned or stemmed and placed in shipping con- 
tainers. Safeguard against even the slightest ap- 
proach to crushing or bruising, for reason that a 
damaged mushroom is about as marketable as a 
damaged egg. Then, the matter of rapid transpor- 
tation. Mushrooms must be marketed today. To- 
morrow, they are of very little value. To place a 
: sam of thousand mushrooms in many hotels, a 
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few dozen in a place, is no small operation and it 
requires time and -money.” 

“IT don’t like the sound of either pigeons or mush- 
rooms,’ said Mr. Wheatless. “I believe I will turn 
my elevator into a feed mill, make and sell all 
kinds of hen and hog feeds, sell seeds, repairs and 
everything the farmer needs, and carry coal and 
fertilizer and. 

“Cut out the fertilizer, Mr. Wheatless. The farm- 
ers require so many kinds and varieties that there 
are pitfalls on every side. If you want to handle 
fertilizer, put in a mill and make up a good form- 
ula, sell it where you can, and let all other fertiliz- 
ers alone.” 
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Text of Report from Which Associated Press Report of Cairo Elevator 
Was Drawn—Hloover’s Position on Project Revealed 


: _ By HARVEY J. SCONCE 


from the Illinois Agricultural Association to 
visit the Port of New Orleans for the purpose 
of investigating the market conditions of this port, 
also to make an investigation of the rates and 
routes of grain from the North by way of the rail- 
roads to the Mississippi Barge Line for export 
through New Orleans to continental Europe. 
Through the courtesy and kindness of T. C. Powell, 
president of the Chicago & Hastern Illinois 
_ Railway, who volunteered his services in this inves- 
tigation, his private car was provided for the trip, 
and he accompanied me from Chicago to New 
Orleans and return, taking up the entire week. We 
arrived at New Orleans on Tuesday evening, April 
26, and spent Wednesday and Thursday in an in- 
tensive investigation of the conditions and facilities 
surrounding the marketing of. grain from the 
Middle West through the Port of New Orleans. 

A visit to the public grain elevator was made 

Wednesday, but on Thursday a very careful survey 
and investigation was again made of it by the 
writer under the guidance of its superintendent, 

John B. Sanford. This man is not only a very fine 

gentleman but gives one the impression that he 
_knows his business. He was most kind: in furnish- 

ing any and all information regarding the factors 
_that govern the grain trade, distribution and expor- 

tation of the various agricultural products that flow 
through this port. 

This public elevator is operated Sr the Commis- 
Sioners of the Port of New Orleans, and is located 
on the east bank of the river, a short distance above 
the cotton warehouse. Grain is received by cars 
of all converging railroads, which have access to 
the elevator through the public belt railroad. Grain 
is also received from the Mississippi River Barge 

_ Line, which delivers the grain in large steel barges 
with a capacity of 70,000 bushels. A marine leg 
unloads the barges at the rate of 15,000 bushels an 
hour. Cars are delivered to the elevator over four 
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_ tracks where eight unloading pits are provided, and 


where 200,000 bushels daily can be unloaded. 
| On Thursday the Galton barge from St. Louis 

_ with 65,000 bushels of wheat, tied up to the dock 
_ to discharge its cargo. The marine leg was lowered 
_ into the barge, the cover removed from the wheat, 
and through signals by automatic telephone to 
various parts of the elevator property, the electric- 
ally driven machinery was started. that set into 
‘motion the swiftly moving conveyor belts, and soon 
@ golden stream of wheat three feet wide was 
moving into the various bins where within a few 
hours the entire barge load was deposited. There 
347 concrete bins 150 feet high with a capacity 


n, so provided that wheat or grain may be 
loaded or loaded into any one at any time. Vari- 
ioe may be loaded from at the same time thus 


desires of the shipper in the North, or the broker 
at New Orleans who is acting as the agent for the 
shipper, to be stored indefinitely or processed for 
export. 

In case the grain is to be shipped to various 
‘ports where the custom prevails of receiving sacked 
grain only, it is conveyed by conveyor belts to the 


sacking plant which is located at the down stream - 
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grain. As the grain comes into the elevator by 
barge or by car, it is weighed under the supervision 
of expert weighers, under the control of the Board 
of Trade of New Orleans. These men are in the 
employ and entirely under the control of the Board 
of Trade, are entirely separate from the elevator 


and have no connection in any way with any priv- 


ate interests. 

The inspection, under the direct charge of S. P. 
Fears, is likewise distinct and separate from all 
connection of private interests and is under the con- 
trol and jurisdiction of the New Orleans Board of 
Trade, with Federal supervision. 

In connection with the elevator, there are two 
driers of 1,200 bushels’ capacity each. A 2 per cent 
reduction in moisture can be effected in from 15 to 
20 minutes. A 6 per cent reduction in moisture 
can likewise be effected in from 50 minutes to an 
hour and 10 minutes. Charges for drying grades 
1, 2 and 3 grain are % cent a bushel. For a mois- 
ture content that shows a No. R and T grade, the 
charges are one cent per bushel. Grain in a No. 6 
grade of moisture condition carries a charge of 1 
and 44 cent per bushel, and drying a Sample grade 
is 14% cent per bushel. 

The storage bins, of which there are 347 as pre- 
viously mentioned, have the Zeleny System of ther- 
mometers, whereby the temperature of the grain is 
taken at every eight feet of elevation from the 
bottom to the top of the storage bins and is regis: 
tered constantly automatically. 

Grain, because of moisture and climatic condi- 
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end of the wharf. Here is a warehouse with a 
capacity of 250,000 bushels of sacked grain, with 
four automatic sacking scales where the grain is 
sacked for a charge of % cent per bushel. The 
charge for the sacks averages from 12 to 15 cents 
each. Bulk grain as well as sacked grain is un- 
loaded from the cars or barge, permitted to stay in 
storage 10 days, during which time it is covered 
by insurance on fire, inherent hazard, and simple 
explosion, for a total of 114% cents per bushel. The 
plant is operated by the Port Commission under a 
published tariff and is open to all on equal terms. 

Six crews of men operate the unloading device 
for the cars. Each unloading pit is provided with 
an air compressor which moves inward and upward 
the grain doors, which hold the grain in the cars, 
without destroying the doors. These six crews of 
men unload from 144 to 154 cars per day. 

Eleven men are required to operate the marine 
leg on the barge and to keep the wheat flowing into 
the bottom of this leg." The same charges and free 
storage, insurance, etc., apply to the bulk grain in 
the elevator as previously mentioned for sacked 


tions, showing an indication of heating is under 
observation at all times, can easily be moved from 
one bin to another, put through the drier and kept 
in perfect condition for storage or export at a very 
low cost. 

In examining the records of some of the ship- 
ments of the corn from Illinois recently, it was 
noticed that corn came in at a temperature of 63 
degrees, but after remaining in storage for some 
time the temperature gradually mounted to 94 de- 
grees, where it was presumed to be in a dangerous 
condition. It was then taken out, the moisture 
removed, cooled by fans and returned to other bins 
and the temperature reduced to 68 degrees, and 
went out in a sweet and cool condition. 

It was found that corn can be processed easily 
and quickly and prepared for export.. Owing to 
the custom that Mexico demands White corn in 
sacks, while Cuba demands Yellow corn in sacks, 
the facilities for thus processing the corn from 
the middle western states. are ideal for exporting 
this grain to various parts of the country. Four 
scales are provided to sack this grain. Where two- 
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bushel bags are sacked, the rate is 13 per minute, 
and 67 bags per minute where four-bushel capacity 
is used. There is a 20,000 bushel tank over the 
scales, and this tank can be filled by the conveyor 
belts, and the sacking and other work goes on with- 
out interference with each other. 

Along this 2,090 foot wharf, three ships for ex- 
porting the grain can be worked at one time, de- 
livering the grain by these 40-inch conveyor belts, 
which travel at a rate of 800 feet a minute, con- 
veying 100,000 bushels of grain per hour, which is 
delivered through 32 spouts direct to the hold of 
the ship. These telescopic spouts are 18 inches in 
diameter and are able to meet the requirements of 
any vessel afloat, either at low or at high water. 


The West Caddoa finished loading Wednesday 
afternoon, and contained 44,000 bushels of No. 2 
Hard wheat, but the record for shipment out of this 
elevator was made when the steamship Tjibesar 
loaded a record cargo of 501,000 bushels of wheat 
and went out of New Orleans drawing 32 feet of 
water. 

Three methods are employed at New Orleans for 
the marketing of grain. 

1.—Track Sales, i. e., the specific price for the grade 
and quantity contained in each car, usually based on 
a definite bid of a specific grade pass indicated dis- 
counts for lower grades. 

2.—F. O. B. sales: Delivery free on board steamer 
for a specified quantity and quality of grain, usually 
wheat No. 2 Hard, and No. 2 Red; corn usually No. 2 
Mixed No. 2 White or No. 2 Yellow. This method, of 
selling allows thé sellers the advantages when there 
is possibility of elevator admixtures depending en- 
tirely on the stock which they have in storage at 
time of delivery. The proper method of handling 
would be for the broker to give the elevator a written 
order for delivery, the elevator makes the delivery 
to the vessel and tenders to the broker the shipmate’s 
receipts for quantity and quality. The broker then 
returns to the elevator the warehouse receipts in a 
sufficient quantity and quality to cover the delivery. 
The broker then usually makes bill of lading as per 
instruction from buyer, and on surrender of the 
mate’s receipts to the agent of the vessel received 
signed ocean bill of lading. These ocean bills of 
lading, with. inspection certificates attached, are then 
forwarded to the buyer with draft. 


3.—C. I. F. sales, meaning cost, insurance and 
freight, follow through the same as F. O. B. sales, 
excepting that the factor of ocean freight rates, 
marine insurance, ete., are factors, and that draft 
would usually be made through banks on foreign 
buyers direct. 

It was the thought of the writer that high grade, 
high protein content premium wheat could be sold 
through the Port of New Orleans for export to the 
English millers, but upon investigation it was found 
that a fancy prepared wheat called ‘Adrinople’’, 
which had been prepared by one of the reputable 
firms was shipped to England, of a high protein 
Turkey Red wheat, did not attract more than a 
%-cent premium per bushel, and after repeated at- 
tempts to establish this high grade commercial type 
of wheat in England, the plan was given up. The 
plan seems to be to buy at the lowest price and in 
competition the type of grain that will barely meet 
the requirement of the importers, and the factors 
that determine this type of wheat are three, which 
are—dockage, test weight, and foreign material. It 
is a peculiar fact that moisture condition and pro- 
tein content has nothing to.do with dotermainins 
this type or grade. 


Grain is handled to continental Europe and 
England on a certificate:final basis, and as this ele-- 
vator is the only largé’ public elevator with inspec- 
tion of such a satisfactory nature that all private 
influences are eliminated, there seems to be no 
hesitancy on the part of the importers to accept the 
grade and type of inspection of the officers and in- 
spectors at the Port.of New Orleans when the grain 
is accompanied by the certificate of the inspection 
department. 

As many of the farmers of Illinois produce a very 
superior grade of high protein Hard Winter wheat 
and Northern Spring wheat, it was the hope of the 
writer that we might be able to establish in 
England, a grade and type of this superior wheat to 
meet the English requirements, thus giving them 
the advantage of using the by-products from ‘the 
mills for the feeds of their livestock, and following 
out this idea; correspondence has been had with Sir 
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Daniel Hall, of the Ministry oe Agriculture and 
Fisheries, London. 

The letter was referred to A. E. Hanipliries, at 
Weybridge, England, who was a former president of 
the English Millers Association, and correspondence 
from Mr. Humphries shows a very great suspicion 
on the part of-the English importers regarding the 
inspection, marketing and delivering of American 
grain from the various British millers would like 
to provide 100 per cent of British requirements of 
flour and that point is not in the least way affected 
by the method on which they buy. They do, however, 
express reluctance to buying under the current 
terms of certificate final, and while they recognize 
that the United States grading has been improved 
since the Federal grading was introduced, yet they 
mistrust and refuse to buy United States wheat 
shipped from the Pacific Coast, except on sample. 
Finding someone to be responsible for this sample 
that will represent the bulk shipment in another 
matter, and, in many cases, the sample is not 
representative of the shipment, which causes dis- 
satisfaction, resulting arbitration, usually dis- 
asterous to the exporter. The writer has suggested 
te Mr. Humphries that the English and Contin- 
ental importers place their own representatives at 
New Orleans during the season of exporting grains 
to buy direct from the American broker or exporter, 
which would eliminate the undesirable feature of 
the present marketing system. 

A discussion was had in New Orleans on the ship- 
ments via the barge route, and it was emphatically 
brought out by not only the writer, but by the grain 
representatives of the Port of New Orleans that the 
barge rates should be materially lowered to a point 
that would be especially attractive to the grain pro- 
ducers of the Mississippi Valley. 

The grain dealers during this informal discussion 
confirmed the information previously developed 
through the elevator; namely, that the foreign 
buyer was not inclined to purchase grain on sample 
even though he might, by that means, secure a 
superior grade of grain, particularly of wheat.~ In 
other words, they confirmed the previously acquired 
information as to the practice of foreign buyers in 
buying strictly on grade, and they explained this by 
saying that the foreign buyers were in a position 
to supplement American grain with their own 
wheat and with that from Australia, Argentina, 
Canada, and India. 

One of the merchants explained that the New 
Orleans grain export was not limited to the Port of 
New Orleans and gave instances in which part of 
his sales to the same purchaser for the same destin- 
ation had been forwarded through New Orleans and 
the remainder through Montreal or New York from 
an entirely different source of supply. 

Again, it was evident that as to wheat, some of 
the New Orleans dealers and perhaps all of them 
did not favor New Orleans to the extent of any 


difference in price, but utilized the advantages of 


each and every United States port as developed 
through market conditions from time to time. It 
was also stated that the British firms were repre- 
sented in New York and that some of the dealings 
of the New Orleans firm were conducted through 
this New York representative. It is also developed 
that there was a sharp line of demarkation between 
the dealers in wheat on the one hand, and those who 
handled corn and oats on the other. The wheat 
broker did not pretend to know very much, if any- 
thing, about the corn and oats condition, and the corn 
and oats broker took the same position as to wheat. 
The points so far brought out may explain that the 
only interests really working whole-heartedly toward 
the development of grain to movement through New 
Orleans, are the elevator authorities who need a 
greater volume permit of profitable operations and 
the Barge Line, which is badly in need of south 
bound tonnage to equalize the north bound traffic, 
and finally the railroads, whose interest also is in 
increased southbound tonnage. In other words, as 
long as the volume of business handled by any one 
grain dealer at New Orleans is satisfactory to him, 


-he has very little interest in concentrating all his 


operations on the Port of New Orleans. To put it 
in another way, the grain exporter, upon making a 


_days would not rebuild their elevator, and Mr. 
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sale, immediately purchases a corresponding volume | 
to replenish his stock, but it is immaterial where — 
he buys it, or where the stock is held, insofar as 
his interest in New Orleans is concerned. 

In this connection, it was developed that the > 
amount of grain that moved through the public 
grain elevator had diminished in recent years until 
at present the elevator is being operated at a loss. 
The official report showed that for the last five 
years it was as follows: 


Year ending Number of 
August 31 Bushels 
1D Dea autre nacre Weisutare (ote a eter ee aaa ae 28,251,094 
MODS sex isreitavote evs oiestpdeiavage sc nreier tvs Nowe elayarare iat 27,505,191 

DD DAC crete arahere, srbie lols ahi tavesonate otetete tee epee 11,352,008 
PEG DASA GSAS mame COO donot Sons 32,095,718 

LO 2G. te oreinlee etayarot ovat el stare tei) otsharenee tere ema 9,640,848 


It is therefore, apparent that if this elevator is 
to be placed on a profitable operating basis some in- 
ducement must be given to the shippers at primary © 
points in the Middle West, attractive rates estab- 
lished by the barge line, and greater. personal in- 
terest as well as a united interest shown to all 
parties concerned in the development of the Port 
of New Orleans. ' 

In handling grain by rail and river, it is neces- — 
sary to have a properly located transfer elevator 
with sufficient railroad yards to accomodate the 
grain held for transfer, and also so located as to 
permit of prompt and economical delivery to the 
barge line. While negotiations for this particular 
frip were in progress, the only transfer elevator 
available at Cairo was destroyed by fire. At our 
afternoon conference with Messrs. Brent and Cun- 
ningham, we were advised positively that the Halli- 


Brent stated that even if they were to do so on the 
old plans, he would object to using it because of the 
expense to the barge line. Mr. Brent stated that 
there was no proper elevator at St. Louis or East — 
St. Louis for transfer purposes, as all the elevators | 
that he had access to were privately owned and 
therefore, limited in the volume of traffic that — 
shippers would forward through such privately 
owned elevators. 

He is convinced that the Barge Line must con- 
struct the needed elevator facilities and has esti- 
mated that such an elevator, with the proper rail 
road tracks, etc., will cost about $2,500,000, located 
at Cairo. He now realizes that to make this a suc- 
cess, such an elevator must be reached by all the 
grain carrying railroads of Illinois. ‘ 

Ways and means for securing authority were dis- 
cussed and we were advised that it was only neces- 
sary for the Secretary of War to authorize the 
Barge Line to borrow money, but that Secretary 
Davis was not, at the present time, disposed to give 
this authority or to appropriate any money. Wi x 
then conferred with Mr. Eckerson, assistant to Mr. 
Hoover, and developed from him that the best way 
to handle the matter was to secure, through Sena 
Deneen, an opportunity of presenting to Secretary 
of War Davis the position of the farmers of Illinois, 
resulting from the destruction of the Halliday ele 
vator, and the present necessity of having, as soon 
as possible, a fully equipped transfer elevator at 
Cairo. It was finally concluded to have a con 
ference with Secretary Hoover; this was accom: 
plished, and the writer received from Mr. Hoover 
the assurance that if his opinion was asked at the 
Cabinet meeting, that he would advocate the exten 
sion of the Barge Line facilities. 

Since the destruction of this Cairo elevator, this 
work comes under the head of emergency relief, not 
only for the farmers, but for the barge line as well 
because it has severed all contact with the railroad: 
with the exception of the elevators at St. Louis ¢ 
the west bank of the Mississippi River. 


BETTER wheat, beet and fodder yields this ye: 
are forecast for Hungary in the report of 
British Hungarian Bank, Ltd., on crops. In cere 
prices are tending lower owing to the exceedingly 
favorable reports from America. Prices in Hw 
gary, however, did not fall as much as in oth 
European countries because of the continued de 
mand from Austria and Caoche Slovaks, for good 
quality wheat. 
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ITH 1930 set as the tentative date for the 
W completion of the enlarged Welland Ship Ca- 
nal connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario, there 
is increasing rivalry between three Canadian ports 
and two New York state ports over which will be 
the point for trans-shipment of Great Lakes grain 
eargoes to Atlantic Seaboard ports. On the Canadian 
side of the border, the three rival cities are Kingston, 
Brockville and Prescott, while on the American side, 
the two rival ports are Oswego and .Ogdensburg. 
Just what effect the opening of this new waterway, 
which will accommodate the largest Great Lakes grain 
carriers, will have upon the business now being han- 
dled by terminal elevators at Buffalo is problematical 


but large elevating and grain interests at Buffalo 


believe that few of the largest carriers will avoid 
Buffalo in preference for the Welland Canal route to 
Lake Ontario points, because of lack of adequate 
harbor facilities at most of the Lake Ontario ports 
for the big ships. 

The new Welland Canal, however, represents the 
completion of an engineering feat comparable to that 
of the Panama waterway. The canal, with its 800- 
foot locks and 27-foot depth is designed to permit all 
the traffic now plying the Great Lakes.to invade Lake 
Ontario and carry cargoes much nearer. to the sea. 
Probably the immediate result of the opening of the 
new canal to traffic will be to put an end to the 
movement of grain by water from Buffalo to Mon- 
treal. A large number of boats now are engaged 
in this traffic and the lack of this business will be 
felt by terminal elevators in unloading from Great 
Lakes carriers and re-loading into present Welland 
Canal size boats. 

In the fight for supremacy as the’ principal unload- 
ing port on the Canadian shore of Lake Ontario, King- 
ston, Ont., at the present time seems to have the 
rail position in the race. Kingston’s argument is 
that the river channel farther east to Prescott is 
tricky with strong currents, not infrequent fogs and 
an absence of adequate turning basins so that large 
600-foot Great Lakes grain carriers should not at- 
tempt to go beyond Kingston, Both Ogdensburg and 
Oswego are presenting forceful arguments why they 
should be the logical points for the transfer of Great 
Lakes cargoes for trans-shipment by rail to the sea- 
board. Oswego already has a state-owned elevator 
With facilities for the reloading of grain to New 
York State Barge canal boats for movement over 


state waterways, the Hudson River to New York. 
s ae s 


One of the big engineering features of the enlarged 
Welland Ship Canal is a triple flight of locks at the 
height of land surmounting the main Niagara es- 
carpment, representing a total lift of 139 feet—nearly 
as high as the Horseshoe fall of the Niagara River 
—compared with 85 feet for the Gatun flight of locks 
it Panama. Lock No, 1 at Port. Weller, at the Lake 
tario end of the canal, when filled to a length of 
“860 feet, a width of 80 feet and a depth of 76% feet 
_ will hold 5,263,200 cubic feet of water. Each leaf of 
its mitre gates, 82 feet high, contains 454 tons of 
‘steel. Another engineering feat is the disposal of 
Welland River which crosses the canal. The river 
a maximum flow of 10,000 cubic feet per second, 
to the Chicago diversion or the American Falls 
the Niagara. This river will be carried 80 feet 
nder the canal by means of five enormous pipes. 
Instead of 22 locks in the present Welland Canal, 
new waterway will have but eight locks. Vessels 
pass from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario in six 
just about ofe fourth of the present time re- 
ed to travel this distance, Toward the Lake Erie 
of the canal is a straight stretch of about, 12 
S and engineers claim boats will be able to navi- 
this section at a speed of 12 miles an hour just 
f they were in the open lake. 
= . . 


mt has slowed up very perceptibly. Weather con- 
however, have been ideal, and boat owners 
refusing to charter their ships-at the low rates 
Which are being offered by grain shippers.. During 


the early part of the month grain receipts at ter- 
minal elevators in Buffalo took a slight drop despite 
reports atthe Corn Exchange of increased grain 


stocks at Fort William and Port Arthur at the Cana-. 


dian head of the lakes. Early this month, it was 
reported there were 22,971,115 bushels of grain re- 
ceived at the Canadian head of the lakes and ship- 
ments were less than 17,500,000 bushels. The ele- 
vators at Fort William and Port Arthur had in store 
November 4 a total of 26,057,778 bushels. 

* * * 

On November 8 at Buffalo, there was a total of 
1,410,000 bushels of grain being unloaded at terminal 
elevators from Great Lakes carriers and 3,787,000 
bushels had been placed for elevating in the next 
few days. Enroute to Buffalo ships were carrying 
on that date 6,848,000 bushels. Shipments to Cana- 
dian ports November 8 were 300,000 bushels. 

* * %* 

The Canadian Government grain elevators at Port 
Colborne, Ont., is enjoying the banner year in its 
history. Reports from elevator executives say that 
up to November 1, the elevator had handled 68,- 
000,000 bushels of grain, the best previous record 
being 59,000,000 bushels of grain. It is expected that 
before the 1927 season of navigation is brought to a 
close about December 15, the Port Colborne Govern- 
ment elevator will have handled approximately 75,- 
000,000 bushels of grain. Its maximum storage ca- 
pacity is 3,300,000 bushels. The biggest month of 
the present season and which broke all previous 
monthly records was September, when 13,000,000 bush- 
els of grain were handled. 

* * * 

The movement of Canadian and foreign grain 
through Port Colborne at the Lake Erie end of the 
Welland Ship Canal, up to November 1, was more 
than 40,000,000 bushels ahead of the 1926 figures 
and 20,000,000 bushels ahead of the record established 
in 1925, according to the Canadian Department of 
Railways and Canals. During the month of October, 
31,012,153 bushels of grain were carried through the 
Welland Canal from Port Colborne to Montreal and 
enroute to other foreign ports, bringing the total 
movement for the year up to 154,162,572 bushels. 

= * * 

The Sheffield Elevator Company, of Minneapolis, 
has opened a Buffalo office in the Chamber of Com- 
merce to conduct the company’s eastern business in 
grain and mill feeds. H. H. Richardson, who for 
many years has been active in the local grain trade, 
is manager of the new Buffalo office of the Sheffield 
Elevator Company. 
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of the terminal station, the huge bronze group 

depicting the ‘Pioneer Mother’ finally reached 
its permanent resting place in the center of the cir- 
cular drive on the east side of Penn Valley Park and 
near the Liberty Memorial. Formal dedication of the 
beautiful gift of Howard Vanderslice, Kansas City 
grain dealer, took place on Armistice Day, November 
11. Henry J. Allen, former governor of Kansas, was 
the principal speaker at the ceremony which wit- 
nessed the formal presentation of “‘The Pioneer Moth- 
er“ to the people of Kansas City. Howard Vander- 
slice, expressing his enthusiasm over the statue, said, 
“IT am more pleased with the bronze than I was with 
the model. The expressions of eager expectancy so 
characteristic of the pioneer trail blazers of civiliza- 
tion is depicted graphically on the face of the mother, 
her children and her bearded husband. I am more than 
pleased.’”” He went on to say that he hoped the placing 
of the “Pioneer Mother’’ would inspire other Kansas 
Cityans to place other outdoor statuary in Kansas 
City which possesses so much beautiful and natural 
background. Huge slings were used to swing the 
seven-ton bronze into position. The head and shoul- 
ders of the mother in the group, being the highest, 
were detached for shipment. The statue has been 
set so that it faces the south, overlooking an expanse 
of greensward. It is in direct line with “The Scout,” 
another bronze statue group in Penn Valley Park. A. 


) FTER standing for several weeks in the yards 


_Phimster. Proctor, sculptor retained by Mr. Vander- 


slice to execute the statuary, is a product of the old 


pioneering West and an artist who feels keenly in 
sympathy with the men and women and the things 
that went to make up that period in American history. 
Expressions of thanks and appreciation for Mr. Van- 
derslice’s generosity have come by every source from 
the people of Kansas City—by newspaper editorials, 
personal expressions, and by the admiration with 
which visitors view the ‘Pioneer Mother” group. 
* * * 

William Matthew Sloan, 53 years old, died at his 
home, 7325 Summit Street, on the morning of No- 
vember, 4. He had lived in Kansas City since 1906, 
and had been a member of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade for seven years. He was affiliated with the 
B. C. Christopher Grain Company, acting as the cash 
grain trader for that organization. Previous to his 
membership on the local exchange he had made a 
wide acquaintance in the southwestern grain trade 
while acting in the capacity of traveling solicitor for 
several grain firms. He had been ill some months with 
a complication of diseases and only last month re- 
signed from his position with the Christopher com- 
pany. He is survived by the widow, Mrs. Cecile 
Sloan; by one son,' Mastin Sloan; by a daughter, Bliza- 
beth Sloan; and by two brothers, Matt Sloan, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and John Sloan of Tuscaloosa, Ala. The 
body was taken to Mobile, Ala., November 5, where 
Mr. Sloan was born, and burial will be there. There 
were no funeral services for Mr. Sloan here. 

* * * 

Mrs. Charlie Esther Stark, wife of John Stark, sec- 

retary-treasurer of the Mid-Continent Grain Company, 


died October 12 at the Research Hospital, following 
an operation which took place September 10. Mrs. 
Stark was 38 years old and had been ill for about 


three months. Besides her husband of the home at 

102 West Sixty-fifth Street terrace, she is survived by 

her parents, Mr. and Mrs. S. D. Peters, Liberty, Mo.; 

a sister; Mrs. E. E. Evans, 3428 South Benton, Kansas 

City; and a brother, John F. Peters, Hutchinson, Kan. 
* ¥* * 


Soma Peto was an applicant for membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade on a transfer from W. M. 
Sloan on October 13, Mr. Sloan having at that time 
just resigned from the B. C. Christopher Grain Com- 
pany, with which Mr. Peto is connected. 

* * * 

In the election of a new Board of Directors of the 
Chamber of ‘Commerce of Kansas City, held the first 
part of November, Wallace C. Goffe, president of Goffe 
& Carkener, Inc., grain dealers, was elected to the 
position of vice-president of the Chamber in charge 
of the agricultural department. Mr. Goffe succeeded 
Hunter L. Gary. The new directors discussed plaas 
for the coming year at their first meeting, 

> = : 

Silas H. Fish, Jr., 23-year-old clerk at the Board of 
Trade Building, was killed early on the morning of 
October 30, when he fell from_a window on the tenth 
floor of the Kansas City Athletic Club. Fish had 
worked for the secretary of the Board of Trade for 
about seven years until about the first of this year he 
was discharged for drinking. Since then he had been 
employed by the office of the Wallingford Bros. 
Company, grain dealers. About three weeks ago he 
was discharged by this company on the same charge, 
and since then had been again working part time for 
the secretary of the Board. The cause of his fall was 
apparently his desire to take the part of the “human 
fly,” the youth having been caught once before at- 
tempting to balance on the ledge of a window high up 
in the Board of Trade Building. 

* ’ 2 

Involving an outlay of over $1,000,000, the projected 
expansion of the Corn Products Refining Company got 
under way the first week in November. The company 
started the construction of the building of its new 
sugar refinery which lies just south of the big syrup 
and salad oil refinery, completed five years ago. 

- = ” 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the loading ele- 
vator of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills, at Salina, Kan., 
early October 10, causing a loss estimated at $125,000. 
Fifty thousand bushels of wheat stored in the elevator 
were destroyed. The fire was confined to a wooden 
elevator comprising a part of the milling plant at 
Salina. Operation of the mill resumed after two days. 
The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Company is a corporation, 
of which H. D. Lee, of Kansas City, is president. 

S. + hen 

Clay Center, Kan:, found out on October 12 that 
in the huge concrete grain tanks of the Mid-Kansas 
Milling’ Company, located there, it had a rival of 
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Pisa’s leaning tower. The huge tanks were found 
to be 17% inches out of true. Jars from heavy freight 
trains, the presence of water near the big tanks and 
an overload in one of the containers caused the base 
to settle, engineers reported. The tanks are 106 feet 
high and have a 105,000 bushels’ capacity. 

= = * 

The long sustained leadership of Minneapolis dis- 
trict in the production of flour seems to Kansas City- 
ans to be passing. During the week of October 17 the 
output of southwestern mills exceeded that of the 
Northwest. The districts centering in Kansas City 
and including Kansas, Oklahoma, and Nebraska, pro- 
duced 528,475 barrels during that week, compared with 
457,131 barrels produced in the northwestern states. 
For three consecutive weeks in October Kansas City 
mills produced flour to establish new records. 

* * * 

The average daily “open interest” in wheat futures 
at Kansas City last month was 17,949,000 bushels, 
compared with 18,342 in September, and 18,360,000 a 
year ago. The same for corn: 4,798,000 bushels this 
month against 4,535,000 in September and 4,028,000 a 
year ago; oats, 20,000, against 9,000 last month, and 
293,000 a year ago. The largest “open interest” in 
wheat this last month was 18,498,000 on October 4, 
and the smallest was 17,399,000 on October 31. 
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RAIN and feed business in Louisyille over the 
G fall has been just fair. Heavy planting of wheat, 

rye, barley and winter grains has resulted in 
good demand for seed grades. Hlevator operators 
have been fairly busy, as there has been good demand 
for long term storage, principally for storage of 
wheat. New corn is starting to come on the market. 
One car of Indiana corn was received last week which 
graded No. 8, it being selected corn. Corn is some- 
what better than had been expected, and would have 
been better except for rains and damp weather over 
the early part of November, and but very little wind. 
Freezing weather, with good skim ice, over the period 
of November 5 and 6, helped some. However, it looks 
as if there will be much corn of high moisture content, 
and considerable use of driers. Cold weather held off 
until the first week of November, it having been warm 
and dry over much of September and October, result- 
ing in more corn maturing than had been expected. 
Ed Scheer, Bingham Hewett Grain Company, reported 
that business had been quiet, but with markets a bit 
stronger the general outlook was just a little more 
promising than it had been. é 

= * s 

Local grain prices show No. 2 White corn at 91 
cents. Both seed rye and seed wheat became scarce 
this fall due to unexpected heavy demand, due to 
abnormally good seeding conditions, and activity 
among farmers in planting. Late reports show that 
the corn crop improved materially toward the close 
of the season in Kentucky, in quantity and quality 
both. Feeds are picking up, but have been slow ac- 
count of good late grass, and much hay. Bran is 
quoted at $32 a ton; mixed feed, $33.50; middlings, 
$35; feed meal, $38; and cracked corn, at $40. 

* s * 

Harry A. Volz, of the house of S. Zorn & Co., left 
Louisville on November 9, for Princeton, N. J., to 
visit his son, H. A. Volz, Jr., student at Princeton 
University, and to take in the Princeton football game 
on Saturday. 

* * * 

Clell Coleman, of Harrodsburg and Burgin, Ky., one 
of the large feed and grain dealers of central Ken- 
tucky, and quite active in politics for a number of 
years, is retiring from the office of commissioner of 
agriculture, having run for auditor in the election of 
November 7. Incomplete returns indicated that he had 
run considerably ahead of the Democratic ticket, 
which was defeated in the gubernatorial race, and had 
a fair chance of being elected on the final returns. 
Newton Bright, of Eminence, who also ran ahead of 
the ticket, was reported to have a very fair chance 
of becoming commissioner of agriculture. 

~ i * = 

Harry A. Volz, head of the local grain house of S. 
Zorn & Co., former president of the Board of Alder- 
men of Louisville, was re-elected to the board on 
November 8. Mr. Volz was in office until mid-summer, 
when the Court of Appeals declared out the 1925 elec- 
tion, and ordered a new city election to be held this 
November. The Democratic control under appoint- 
ment by a Democratic governor, was short lived. 

. s = 

The Ballard & -Ballard Company, which has 
virtually completed a large new elevator in connec- 
tion with its flour and feed mills, at Louisville, ex- 
pects to place contracts shortly for a drier system for 
drying grain, and is about to close a contract for a 
dust collecting system, these being items not covered 
in the general building contracts. While there has 
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been some talk of the company erecting a new feed 
mill, it was stated at the office that it was merely a 
matter which had been discussed, but with no plan for 
any action for some years to come. 

* * * 

Cc. A. Villier, Kentucky Public Elevator Company, 
reported that while business was quiet it was a shade 
better than it had been on daily receipts and ship- 
ments. The big plant is practically full to capacity, 
principally on long time wheat storage. 

* = s 

The 1927 hay crop in Kentucky was one of the 
biggest in years, while all adjoining states have big 
hay crops, as a result of a favorable grass season. The 
result is the lowest prices in years on hay. No. 1 
baled Timothy is selling at $16, with No. 2, at $15. 
No. 1 mixed is $16 and No. 2, $15; No. 1 Clover, $15; 
No. 2, $14; local Alfalfa, $17; wheat and oats straw, 
$10; rye straw, $12. 

* * * 

A few years ago so little Alfalfa was planted in 
Kentucky that considerable quantities of western 
stock were used here. Today western is hardly to be 
found, as a result of Alfalfa having become a con- 
siderable crop in this section. Another change has 
been in growing of millet. A few years ago a great 
deal of millet was grown, but experience showed that 
it was very hard on the land, and not a catch crop 
that was of advantage to grow. One seed house re- 
ported that whereas it formerly sold about 10 to 12 
ears of millet a year, it hardly sells a car now. Millet 
contains but little food value and farmers have dis- 
carded it in favor of cow peas, soya beans, etc. Very 
favorable weather this fall resulted in large acreages 
being planted to wheat, rye, barley and fall small 
grains. Weather conditions were favorable for plant- 
ing up into November, it being declared the best plant- 
ing season in years, and growers took advantage of 
idle acreage to plant heavily, as considerable corn 
and tobacco land was not planted in the spring, ac- 
count of unfavorable weather conditions. 

* * 2 

Paul Plaschke, staff cartoonist of the Lowisville 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times, who under the 
title “The Line of Least Resistance,” each week runs 
a one line cartoon drawing of some prominent busi- 
ness man of city or state, recently carried Clell Cole- 
man, prominent hay, grain and feed dealer of Burgin 
and Harrodsburg, Ky. 
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joint meeting of grain dealers held at Sheldon, 

Ill., which was attended by several of the In- 
dianapolis grain men, including E. K. Sheppard of the 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Company, Lew Hill of the 
Lew Hill Grain Company, Frank Witt, William Mai- 
bucher of the Hart-Maibucher Grain Company, R. B. 
McConnel of the Bert A. Boyd Grain Company, Lester 
Rich of Hayward Rich Grain Company; William 
Howard, secretary of the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
and Charles B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Association. General conditions and prospects 
of the corn crop were the principal discussions. The 
consensus indicates that the corn crop will not aver- 
age more than 25 bushels to the acre, which is some 
disappointment compared to expectations 30 days ago. 
Quality so far as damage content is concerned is re- 
ported very good. 


oO MONDAY, evening, November 7, there was a 
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Frank N. Wallace, state entomologist, who has led 
the fight to control the European corn borer in In- 
diana, sees no justification for the pessimistic attitude 
of the Ohio Agricultural Experimental Station repre- 
sentatives, L. L. Huber and C. R. Neiswander, who are 
quoted by the Associated Press as saying that the 
fight against the corn borer is a waste of time and 
money and that nothing has been gained to show for 
the millions thus far expended. They continue: 


There is no reason to believe that clean-up 
campaigns alone will control the corn borer in all 
sections of the state. No cleanup campaign will 
ever eradicate the corn borer. The corn borer will 
continue to spread to whatever areas may prove 
favorable for its existence despite all our time, 
money and efforts to the contrary. That the corn 
borer can be appreciably retarded in its spread is 
undemonstrated and unproven. 


Wallace agrees with the view that the corn borer 
will continue to spread to whatever areas may prove 
favorable to its existence, but he sees no reason why 
any area should be favorable for the corn borer. En- 
tomologists have agreed that the complete eradication 
of the corn borer is impossible, just as it has been 
impossible to eradicate all of the corn-ear worms 
cinch bugs, army worms, potato beetles and the like. 
The purpose of the campaign in Indiana has been to 
control the corn borer and Wallace declares this can 
be done. There has been less drastic action against 
the borer in Ohio than in Indiana. Various fields 
were exempt from the clean-up campaign and condi- 
tions were made favorable for the spread of the pest. 
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Consequently it has spread more rapidly than in 
Indiana, The program in Indiana is one of self pre- 
servation and applies to every farmer alike. Most of 
them have co-operated willingly. A few held back. 
The state went into court to make the cleanup com- 
plete. Some of this litigation is now pending. Indiana 
will continue the fight and the least that Ohio can do 
is to help. 
* * = 

From general reports there is a slight increase in 
the wheat acreage this year over last. The fields at 
present present a picture, in their beautiful condition 
and good healthy stand and splendid appearance. In 
fact, the present condition is way above the average 
quite contrary to what was anticipated after the 
planting, when the drought set in. From present in- 
dications the crop will be anything but disappointing. 
Arrivals of old corn are coming in heavier than usual, 
which indicates that farmers as well as grain dealers 
have an inclination to clean up the old crop. With — 
present indications of a better corn crop than was ex- 
pected some time past, farmers are releasing their 
holdings of old corn. The demand is very good and 
arrivals continue to move moderately. Oats continue 
to arrive in small volume, and enough to take care of 
the present demand. Since automotive power has — 
taken the place of the horse drawn vehicle, the de- 
mand for this commodity has dropped off entirely. 

* * * 

The Fountaintown Elevator Company, of which H. 
E. Kinney is president, announces the completion of its — 
new elevator at~Fountaintown, Ind., replacing the 
structure destroyed by fire caused by lightning, last 
summer. The new plant is said to be one of the best 
equipped country elevators in the state, and entirely 
fireproof. 
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September, when enormous gains were shown 
over a year ago, when it looked as though grain — 
trade would be very active for months to come, has 
already met a snag. For October, the receipts of the © 
five leading grains were a little over 4,000,000 bushels, — 
which was actually less than a year ago. However, j 
. 


T= big spurt in the Milwaukee grain trade of © 


many Milwaukee grain men had expected another 

good boost in the grain trade for October. The slow- 

ing up of the pace makes the outlook for the rest — 
of the year a little less rosy. Last month’s drop in — 
the oats trade was the real secret of the poor show- — 
ing at Milwaukee. The supply for the month was © 
only 1,660,000 bushels as against 2,068,000 bushels 
offered for the same month of last year. This repre- ! 


sented a decline of about 400,000 bushels. 
Ok * * f 


Some grain traders at Milwaukee blame the slowin 
up in the grain business to the lower range of oie 
which has prevailed in the last 30 days, corn prices 
going down sharply as the crop prospect improv 
Other grains also declined, thus discouraging at least 
some farmers from letting go of their supplies. 

ee i ] 


Two officials of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com-_ 
merce have been given important posts in organiza- 
tions affiliated with the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation. The Terminal Grain Weighmasters National 
Association elected Chief Weighmaster M. H. Ladd 
of the Milwaukee Chamber vice-president. The Chief 
Grain Inspectors National Association elected Allen 
A. Breed president at the annual session of the group. 
The elections took place at the recent meetings held 
in Omaha, ; 


s * * 


Milwaukee is out hot and heavy after the next con- 
vention of the Grain Dealers National Association 
While there are five other cities in the field see 
the national meeting, Milwaukee grain officials think 
the gity has at least an excellent chance of landin, 
the convention. It is believed that the elaborate plans 
of Milwaukee for building an outer harbor, by whic 
the city expects to be the western terminus of a hu 
grain trade, will be of especial interest to gra 
dealers in all parts of the West who are likely i 
the future to make use of this port. The building. 
of slips in the new harbor zone is just getting under 
way, so it will be possible for the grain men to gel 
a clear idea of the whole project if they come hel 
next year. 

a * « 

The first car of new corn for this season arrived 
at the Milwaukee market on October 28. It ea 
from southern Iowa, graded No. 5 White and had 
per cent of moisture, testing 50 pounds to the b : 
This carload sold for 73% cents a bushel. Last yea 
the first car of corn arrived in Milwaukee on Novem- 
ber 3, or six days later than the first car of the 19 
crop. 

. ” a 

The Emrich Grain Company, with membership 

the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, has just 


November 15, 1927 


nounced the opening of a Cedar Rapids, Iowa, office 
under the management of A. K. Emrich, who has 
been in charge of the Emmetsburg, Iowa, office of 
the same company for several years. Mr. Emrich 
has been engaged in the grain business for about 
18 years, of which the most of that time’ was spent 
on the exchange floor of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. The company will be known in Cedar Rapids 
as the Emrich Grain Company, 

* * * 


The supplies of grain in store at Milwaukee have 
been drained down considerably with less than 3,800,- 
000 bushels in the first week of November. Accord- 
ing to these figures there was in store 268,000 bushels 
of wheat, 1,047,000 bushels of corn, 2,247,000 bushels 
‘of oats, 213,000 bushels of barley and only 20,000 
bushels of rye. Nearly 3,400,000 bushels of the grain 

is composed of corn and oats, so that the other three 
grains ‘are held in negligible amounts. Grain is 
already being rushed out as fast as possible before 
the closing of navigation in December. 
= * * 


.The largest single cargo of grain ever loaded in 
Milwaukee was sent out of the local port early in 
November when the steamer #H, A. S. Clarke left for 
Buffalo with 373,213 bushels of wheat. This is 
equivalent to nearly 200 carloads of wheat, or about 
four or five train loads. The previous record for the 
largest cargo of grain here had been held by the J. A. 
Campbell, when 371,743 bushels of wheat were loaded 
into its hold on August 24, 1924, consigned also to 
Buffalo. This was only about 1,500 bushels less than 
the record set in November, 1927. The third largest 
grain cargo sent from the local port in recent years 
was that of the William P. Schneider, with 358,737 
‘bushels of wheat, loaded here on November 6, 1924. 
* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Stratton spent a week visit- 
ing the Hast and New Haven, Conn., where they went 
to see their son, John Stratton, who is a student at 
Yale. As a conclusion for the trip the couple spent 
one week in New York City. 

* * =. 

Milwaukee’s grain and shipping interests will be 
represented by the largest delegation ever to leave 
the city for a waterways meeting when the Rivers 
and Harbors Association holds a conference at 
Toronto, Canada. Both grain and shipping interests 
will be represented in the Milwaukee group. County 
supervisors, aldermen, members of the harbor com- 
mission and officials of the larger suburbs of Mil- 
waukee will be in the delegation, which will number 
about 40, according to Raymond Weins, who is secre- 
tary of the organization. Mayor Daniel Hoan and 
Alderman Cornelius Corcoran, president of the Mil- 
waukee Common Council, will take a leading part in 
affairs at Toronto. Besides Mr. Bruce of the harbor 
commission, the harbor group will be represented by 
K. A. Albrecht, traffic director of the harbor board; 
C. U. Smith, terminal director; and also C. F. Ringer, 
a harbor commissioner. 


* * * 


Edward Hymers has been elected as a member of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce at the monthly 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 

* * * 

The Milwaukee road officials at Milwaukee report 
that the biggest crop of grain in thé Northwest in 
its entire history is being moved to market this year 
with a smaller number of freight cars than hereto- 
fore. In explanation of this the company states that 
both shippers and employes have been educated to 
the point where they take advantage of the full 
capacity of every car. The company has actually 
increased the average capacity of freight cars from 
about 35 tons to more than 42 tons, the present actual 
loads, a gain of approximately 21 per cent. At the 
close of the year the company reported that there had 
been no net increase in freight cars because the new 
cars added had been offset by the junking of the old 


equipment. Nevertheless, the aggregate tonnage 
available is higher than ever before. 
* = * 


The interest rate on advances at the Milwaukee 


Chamber of Commerce has again been fixed at 6 per 
cent, the rate which has prevailed for a long time. 
hs s x * 


The State Grain Show at Antigo proved to be one 
of the most interesting and well attended exhibitions 
ever given in the state. At the closing session of the 

Show, every seat of the Antigo Grand Opera House 
_ Was occupied and there were also a large number of 
farmers standing. It was reputed the largest indoor 
_ gathering of farmers ever held in Antigo. Officers 
_ elected at the meeting were: W. E. Spreiter, La 
‘ sse, president; Emil Jacobsen, Green Bay, vice- 
president; H. L. Draheim of Gotham, treasurer; Prof. 
R.A. Moore of the University of Wisconsin, secretary; 
_ and E. D. Holden also of the University at Madison, 
assistant secretary. 
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Kurtis R. Froedtert, leading grain dealer and malt- 
ster of Milwaukee, has aroused much comment among 
men by a suit he has brought against a Mil- 
vaukee jeweler, George Logemann & Son, charging 
lé concern with getting $30,500 under false pre- 
tenses. Mr. Froedtert alleges that four diamond 
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one-half of their original purchase price. Mr. Froed- 
tert, who is vice-president of the Froedtert Grain & 
Malting Company, says his mother has purchased be- 
tween $75,000 and $100,000 worth of jewelry in the 
last two years. Most of this jewelry was purchased 
at the Logemann store it is alleged. One solitaire 
diamond ring alone was purchased for $18,000. The 
high prices of the jewelry were not known to him, 
Mr. Froedtert says, until a bill for $25,000 worth of 
jewelry which was unpaid was turned over to him. 
He could not quite understand the large bills, he said 
and began to investigate. He immediately took all 
the jewelry in question to three independent apprais- 
ers who declared it was worth about half of what 
his mother paid for it. The suit to recover on the 
excess purchase price is still pending in the Mil- 
waukee courts. 
* * * 

Boasted high prices of grain at Milwaukee have 
largely disappeared according to a comparison of 
what grains are bringing today as compared with a 
year ago. The soaring price of corn has largely 
crumbled with the No. 2 Yellow now bringing only 87 
cents a bushel at the Milwaukee market as compared 
with 73 cents a bushel a year ago. The corn market 
is thus only 14 cents above last year, so that the 
30 and 35 cent gains of a few weeks ago have largely 
vanished. The special No. 2 barley has been selling 
at Milwaukee recently for 78 to 82 cents a bushel as 
compared with a ruling price of 72 to 77 cents for 
the same date one year ago. Barley is thus only 
about five cents a bushel above last year. The No. 
8 White oats is being sold at Milwaukee at 47 to 50 
cents per bushel as compared with a price of 44 to 45 
cents for the corresponding date one year ago. The 
oats market: is therefore about a nickel above last 
year. The rye market is holding largely around $1 
to $1.03 for the No. 2 grade, as compared with a 
ruling price of 99 cents to $1 for the same grade last 
year. Rye prices are therefore up about three cents 
a bushel over 1926 schedules. The No. 1 Dark North- 
ern wheat is selling at $1.35 to $1.87 -per bushel 
against $1.44 to $1.47 for the same date of last year. 
Wheat is thus about 10 cents cheaper than last year. 
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ell who has been confined to his home for some 

months, the Powell & .O’Rourke Grain Company 
has ceased handling grain. They are still ope- 
rating the Brooklyn Street Elevator. On October 26, 
1927, a petition for appointment of a receiver for the 
Powell & O’Rourke Grain Company was filed in the 
Circuit Court by Miss Margaret O’Rourke and her 
mother, Mrs. Mary E. O’Rourke, against the company, 
George Powell and his wife, Mrs. Commie R. Powell. Mr. 
Powell, a former president of the Merchants Exchange, 
as president and general manager of the company, is 
named as the chief defendant. Miss O’Rourke is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the ompany, while her mother 
and Mrs. Powell are vice-presidents. They are the 
sole stockholders in the company. Miss O’Rourke, in 
the suit, asks for the appointment of the receiver on 
the grounds Powell has been confined to his home 
from a serious illness for some time and she has 
been unable to see and advise him of matters urgently 
needing his attention. It is understood that the peti- 
tion has been held up pending a chance for disposition 
of the property and amicable adjustment. 

* * * 

On October 26 the Merchants Exchange Board of 
Directors officially announced that T. M. Logan and 
William R. Logan, officers of the Logan Grain Com- 
pany, were expelled from membership of the Mer- 
chants Exchange. This follows their suspension Oc- 
tober 23, when the banks failed to honor checks total- 
ing more than $10,000 to concerns on the Merchants 
Exchange for grain purposes. 

* * * 

A special committee of the Merchants Exchange is 
at work on a plan to devise a general scheme for the 
introduction of a movement to require every member 
of the Merchants Exchange to place bonds of from 
$10,000 to $50,000 depending on the actual business 
transacted. This bond to protect members against 
loss through failures. 


Ore to the continued illness of George F. Pow- 
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John O. Ballard has been appointed to represent 
this Exchange on. the Grain Exchange Legislative- 
Executive Committee. This committee, embracing 
representatives from the principal grain markets, is 
ably protecting the interests of the exchanges as they 
are affected by pending national legislation. 

> - * 

The following have been admitted to membership: 
Charles Rippin, Hemmelmann-Spackler Real Estate 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., on transfer of certificate of 
A. D. Goldman; Morris A. Wilkins, Plant Flour Mills 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., on transfer of certificate of 
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E. L. Stancliff; Jos. H. Flynn, Plant Flour Mills Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., on transfer of certificate of Chas. 
H. Kenser; Edward Hymers, Jackson Bros. & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ili., on transfer of certificate of James E. Cairns; 
Albert H. Mangelsdorf, Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bros., 
St. Louis, Mo., on transfer of certificate of C. F. 
Prante; Wm. HE. Ohlemeyer, James E. Bennett & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., on transfer of certificate of R. C. Pen- 


noyer, 
*“ * 


The following table shows the receipts of grain at 
St. Louis and East St. Louis during the first nine 
months of 1927, as compared with the same period in 
1926: 


1927— 
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EV UELC Vem ner aia oheret a ereus ahs eleneys: clove. e wisye.e: die s' siai> © 474,950 
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Sopgetagiteny, (Cag nb ae) Me ec ectcidiso COPIOUS ETI Ce nS 265,200 
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The St. Louis office of the Mississipi-Warrior Serv- 
ice reports the following shipments of grain, by barge, 
from St. Louis during the first nine months of 1927, 
as compared with the same period in 1926: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Total 
1927 ...3,132,155 200,000 ..... 108,904 3,441,059 
1926 ...1,908,636 1,735,902 70,000 112,076 3,826,614 
* * * 


The Board of Directors have appointed the follow- 
ing Barge Line Committee: W. T. Brooking, H. H. 
Langenberg, J. Paul Berger, Chas. Rippin, John H. 
Caldwell. This committee, composed of men who are 
well informed concerning the Barge Line situation 
in this market, will take an active part in securing 
the extension of Barge Line service. 

. * * 

We regret to announce the deaths of the following 
members: Norris B. Gregg, New York, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 6, 1927; O. J. Woolridge, St. Louis, Mo., Sep- 
tember 7, 1927; H. A. Lueking, St. Louis, Mo., Sep- 
tember 13, 1927; Fred C. Orthwein, Sr., St. Louis, Mo., 
September 24, 1927; H. H. Newell, Chicago, Ill, Oc- 
tober 2, 1927; J. Henry Farley, St. Louis, Mo., October 
11, 1927; G. H. Donnewald, St. Louis, Mo., October 19, 
1927. 

* * * 

S. P. Steed, until October 1 connected with the Nan- 
son Commission Company, has become associated with 
the Garmon Grain Company, 304 Merchants Exchange 
Building. 

* * . 


J. Henry Farley, local representative of Hubbard 
Bros. & Co., cotton factors of New York, died on Oc- 
tober 19. Mr. Farley was one of the oldest members 
of the Merchants Exchange, his age being about 86 
years. He joined the Merchants’ Exchange in 1882. 
He was a bachelor, and resided at the Hermitage 
Apartments at 4858 Washington Boulevard, this city. 
During the Civil War Mr. Farley served as an officer 
in the Kentucky cavalry. He was a member of St. 
Louis camp No. 731 Confederate Veterans. The fun- 
eral was held on October 22, interment being in Belle- 
fontaine Cemetery. 
* * * 

The first new corn of 1927 crop from Oklahoma was 
received here on October 26, one car being No. 2 Mixed 
corn, showing 4 per cent damage and sold at 81 cents. 
Two cars grading No. 3 Mixed showing 5.8 per cent 
damage and sold at 80 cents. The corn was consigned 
to the J. H. Teasdale Commission Company and sold 
to the Marshall Hall Grain Corporation. 

a ae 


Samuel Plant, formerly president of the Merchants 
Exchange and of the Plant Milling Company, and 
B. H. Lang, vice-president of the First National Bank, 
were elected as trustees to handle the Brooklyn Street 
Elevator, owned by the Powell & O'Rourke Grain 
Company. It will be run as a regular elevator while 
the trustees are endeavoring to dispose of it. 

- * > 


R. J. Pendleton, formerly a large grain operator 
in this market now living in Los Angeles, Calif., was 
a visitor on the Exchange. Mr. Pendleton is in the 
best of health and was congratulated on his fine ap- 
pearance. 

7: * > 

W. F. Burns of the Burns Grain Company of 

Omaha, was a visitor during the past week. 
> . . 

D. M. McGrath, vice-president and sales manager 
of the Three Minute Cereals of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
was also a visitor. 

* . + 

The export rate of 15% cents from Chicago to New 
Orleans, which was asked by the Illinois Central on 
lake grain, was denied by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Interstate Commerce Commission 


Be, 
general rate investigation for export ‘rates will be 


held in Chicago on November 29. B. P. Costello, traf- 
fic commissioner of the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 


change, will represent this market. 


eu 
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REAT enthusiasm marked the opening of the 
G new season of the New York Produce Exchange 

Bowling League, their first function being a 
dinner on the Strand Theatre Roof which was at- 
tended by about 50 members. After the dinner the 
bowlers proceeded to their headquarters at Dwyer’s 
Bowling Alleys at Broadway and Fifty-third Street. 
As an indication of the growing popularity of the 
sport among the many branches of business repre- 
sented on the Exchange it was announced that the 
League now has about 80 members, or nearly double 
last year’s number. As a consequence it has been 
found necessary to engage 12 alleys for each Thurs- 
day evening instead of the eight used last year. 
Charles P. Lambert of J. H. Winchester & Co., was 
re-elected president and Harry G. Gere of the Gere 
Grain Company, is vice-president. Suitable prizes 
will be donated by various officers and members of 
the Exchange in order to stimulate competition; the 
annual contest with the Maritime Exchange for the 
Inter-Exchange Cup will be staged as usual; and 
matches with other exchanges will be arranged. The 
appointment of a Bowling Committee and of an 
Entertainment Committee was announced and the 
latter will arrange for different forms of entertain- 
ment to promote the social spirit among the members, 
their particular endeavor being to surpass the fine 
record which they made with their Minstrel Show at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel last April. 

* * * 

John H. Kemp, of Milmine, Bodman & Co., one of 
the oldest grain firms on the New York Produce Ex- 
change, was elected to membership in that organiza- 
tion at the last meeting of the Board of Managers. 

* * * 

John H. Simon, of Louis Dreyfus & Co., the well 
known French grain house, is an applicant for mem- 
bership in the New York Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

Owing to the rapidly growing interest in trading 
in cotton seed oil contracts on the New York Produce 
Exchange, the number of brokers handling the orders 
has shown a marked increase during the past few 
months. As a consequence the market has outgrown 
its original quarters, the “ring” in the center of the 
huge trading floor. Finding themselves uncomfort- 
ably crowded, the members of the trade appealed to 
the Board of Managers for relief and as a result a 
regulation trading pit is to be installed. the various 
elevations of which will provide ample space for 
many more traders to transact their business. 

* * * 

Richard F. Uhimann, secretary and treasurer of the 
Uhimann Grain. Company, spent a short time with 
members of the local grain trade toward the end of 
October. 

* * * 

Felix Brandseph and William J. Fee, representing 
the Continental Grain Company, leading grain ex- 
porters, have been elected to membership in the New 
York Produce Exchange. 

> * * 

James C. Murray of the Quaker Oats Company, of 
Chicago, paid a brief visit late in October to friends 
in the cash grain trade on the Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

Edgar B. Bernhard of Colvin & Co., investment 
brokers, has applied for admission to membership in 
the Produce Exchange. 

. * * 

Members of the New York Produce Exchange, and 
especially those in the grain trade, were interested 
recently in a newspaper item regarding will of the 
late O. M. Mitchell of the old grain firm of Power, 
Son & Co., who died on October 2. The paragraph 
stated that the estate amounted to more than $2,000,- 
000, the largest cash bequest being one of $500,000 
to the United Hospital of Portchester. His widow 
receives two-fifths of _the residuary estate, while 
O. M. Mitchell, Jr., receives $300,000 and one-fifth of 
the residue. 

= > = 

Raymond V. Scott, associated with Robert G. 
Brandt, grain broker on the New York Produce Ex- 
change, was among the applicants recently elected 
to membership in that organization. 

= * = 

L. lL. Winters of Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, 
commission merchants on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, paid a brief visit late in October to members 
of the grain trade on the’ New York Produce Ex- 
change. 

a > s 

Members of the grain, and milling trades on the 

New York Produce Exchange were deeply pained to 
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learn that Lester L. Seaman had died on October 21 
at the age of 51 years. For many years Mr. Seaman 
had been a prominent official of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Company, and as a consequence Was 
well and favorably known in grain, flour and feed 
circles throughout the country. 

* * * 

George Levy of Louis Dreyfus & Co., was admitted 
to membership in the New York Produce Exchange at 
the November meeting of the Board of Managers. 

* * * 

The sudden death of John O. Wade on November 
6 was a source of universal regret to his many 
friends on the New York Produce Exchange and 
elsewhere, but especially, of course, to those in the 
flour trade. Mr. Wade, who was 52 years old, had 
been associated for many years with George A. 
Zabriskie, New York representative of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Company, but recently had gone into 
business on his own account and was widely known 
in the trade and highly esteemed because of his genial, 
kindly disposition. He had been attending to busi- 
nes as usual up to within a short time of his death 
which was evidently caused by a heart attack. Mem- 
bers of his family who had gone out for the evening, 
leaving him alone at home, found his lifeless body 
upon their return. ie 

* * * 

Cliff H. Morris of the Fisher Flouring Mills Com- 
pany, has been elected to membership in the New 
York Produce Exchange. 

* * * rf 

M. G. Belding of the Continental Milling Company 
of Baltimore, Md., is an applicant for membership in 
the New York Produce Exchange. 

* * x 

Leon S. Mygatt, dealer in commodities, was among 
the applicants recently elected to membership in the 
Produce Exchange by the Board of Managers. 
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PERATIONS in Durum wheat have been on a 
record scale on this market so far this season. 
Fancy cars have continued to command liberal 
premiums from millers so that shippers of protein 
grain of good weight and color have no cause for 
complaints on the score of returns upon their ship- 
ments. Exporters have. been in the market on a 
liberal scale since Labor Day, when the movement 
from the country began in earnest, with the result 
that accumulations free of Durum in the elevators 
here are limited. Stocks on hand as on November 
10 amounted to approximately 5,000,000 bushels of 
and the bulk of those holdings were scheduled for 
shipment down the lakes during November, As a result 
of the remarkable extension in the demand for Durum 
during the last three years, specialists are predicting 
that the acreage seeded to it over the Northwest will 
show a substantial increase next spring. The grow- 
ing of that wheat has been prompted to some extent 
through the relative returns from it having been bet- 
ter than from spring during dry periods in districts 
that have frequently returned unsatisfactory produc- 
tions of other wheats. Though buying by millers of 
fancy Durum at heavy premiums has been really 
moderate, taken in relation to the whole, it had the 
effect of stimulating interest in it and growers are 
said to have bought their seed with last spring in 
the hope of realizing liberal returns upon their ship- 
ments to the markets. Interest in the growing of 
Durum has in fact been stimulated all along the line. 

Taken on the whole, trading in Durum has set new 
high records in volume during this fall and operators 
are counting upon being called upon to take care of 
a liberal movement in it during the winter. The Con- 
tinental Grain Company and the Hallet & Carey Com- 
pany have been prominent in that market. 

si * * *& 


- Few changes in memberships or in -personnel of 
grain commission house forces were reported on this 
market during the fall months. The Board of Trade 
membership of Thomas C, MacInnis has been trans- 
ferred to Ben B. Davis of the Occidental Elevator 
Company and the membership of L. B. Cusick have 
been transferred to M. G. McQuade, of the Continen- 
tal Grain Company. 
- ” > 

Members of the Duluth Board of Trade have voted 
in favor of amending the rules so as to admit of the 
sampling charge at this end being paid by shippers 
of grain. The sampling fee at present stands at 50 
cents a car and so far it has been absorbed by 
receivers. The trade here has felt all along that the 
grain sampling fee should properly be taken care of 
by shippers, and an agitation for its imposition has 
periodically developed, but it is only now that deal- 
ers have been able to get together in amending the 
rules so as to sanction the change. It has been 
pointed out that though the sampling fee is small it 
has meant that receivers have been called upon to 
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give away thousands of dollars of their incomes each 
season in absorbing it in order to make good fellows 
of themselves. 
s s = 

Competition of local and eastern millers for protein 
Spring wheat has been active on this market this 
fall. The Barnum Grain Company acting for the 
Washburn Crosby Company and the Occident Elevator 
Company acting for the Russell-Miller Company of 
Buffalo and Douglas Moore, buyer for Pillsbury in- 
terests on this market, have furnished strong com- 
petition all along, with the result that shippers have 
been able to realize more liberal premiums than had 
been hoped for early in the fall. The spot market 
in Spring wheat has been especially strong lately as 
a result of falling off in the movement from the coun- 
try. The result has been that buyers have been ad- 
vancing premiums on the top grades in the hope of at- 
tracting sufficient offerings to take care of their boat 
charters. A recent feature in that market was the 
shipping of three cargoes of Spring wheat to Chicago 
to be held for delivery on December contracts. Judg- 
ing from the reports regarding plowing received from 
over the Northwest. commission men are looking for- 
ward to a substantial. increase next spring in the 
acreage seeded to Spring wheat and Durum. 

+) 2% 3 


Operators are apprehenSive regarding elevator con- 
gestion: developing on: this market during the winter 
months as owing to a slackening in export interest 
in the Hast, it is figured that a substantial quantity 
of wheat will be left_in the elevators here at the 
close of navigation. The handling situation has been 
made hazy through comparatively light export de-- 
mand-for American wheats at the seaboard during 
the last few weeks on account of the belated rush 
in marketings of Canadian grain at lower prices than 
have been going on the American Spring wheat mar- 
kets. As it is, however, operators here consider that 
fortune favored American wheat growers this fall 
in the fact that they had the market to themselves 
for about a month this fall before Canadian dealers 
were able to make shipments to any extent on ac- 
count of wet weather have retarded threshing in the 
three western provinces. It is figured that much 
lower prices would have been realized had the Cana- 
dian Spring wheat crop been ready to press for sale 
at the same ‘time as the American this fall, it being 
assumed that foreigners would have taken advantage | 
of the situation to lower their bids to a minimum. 

* * * 


Shippers have been favored this fall through low 
freight rates being made upon grain for eastern de- 
liveries. A large amount of boat tonnage was offered 
early in the fall and shippers were able to avail 
themselves of low rates to tieup for a large amount 
of space for September and October shipments. The 
rate on wheat for first half of November loading 
was 24% cents per bushel from the Head of the Lakes 
to Buffalo, 2 cents to Georgian Bay points, and 10% 
cents to Montreal. With a heavy early foreign de- 
mand for Spring wheat, Durum rye and barley, Ship- — 
pers were able to tieup for boat space, with unusual 
liberality. .With new foreign business slow in Amer- 
ican grains, operators here have been worrying some- 
what lately on that score. Shipping agents here 
are not any too hopeful regarding the shipping out- 
look during the last three weeks of the season. They 
have been pointing out that shippers will be called 
upon to. pay much higher boat rates around the end 
of the season upon grain shipments, and that if 
they do not come across with prompt charterings 
the bulk of the larger steamers will go out of com- 
mission or else will be diverted to Fort William and 


Port Arthur where urgent demand for shipping space 


-exists. 


Eastern demand for barley has been active all along 
this fall and specialists in its market have had a 
good volume of trade thrust upon them. That grain 
has been coming forward from the country freely as 
illustrated in receipts of 16,341,000 bushels from Aug- 
ust 1 to November 9, as against 3,718,000 bushels 
up to the same period last year. Shipments have 
been on a correspondingly heavy scale so that barley 
stocks in the elevators here stood at only 808,000 
bushels as on that date. The Itasca, Globe, Cargill 
and Oc¢ident Elevators have been active in the barley 
market this season. 

- . * 

R. M. White, of the White Grain Company asserted 
that district demand for all classes of feeds has con- 
tinued to set new high records on this market due 
to the expansion in the dairying industry. He noted 
that eastern buyers have been in the market for 
oats all along this.season and that their market has 
shown signs of stiffening up on account the falling off 
in oats production over the Northwest this fall with 
their quality also off through unfavorable harvesting 
conditions. Screenings have been a somewhat scarce 
commodity with the Head of the Lakes elevators this _ 
fall due to the cleaner condition of the grain han- 
dled. Better prices for screenings are consequently 
being obtained. 

. . * 

F. E. Lindahl, manager of the Cargill Commission 
Company has held his position as the king pin of the 
rye market this season. He is credited with having 
been in close touch with foreign buyers throughout 
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the season and to have made purchases and effected 
rye sales at a satisfactory basis. He reported that 
he had been receiving rye export order in liberal lots 
from day to day. The sheets showed that American 
rye has been going forward freely to Georgian Bay 
ports for export. The market in rye has been firm 
during last month sales having been put through 
as on November 10 at 98% @ 99 cents for spot and 
December deliveries as compared with 921% cents a 
month ago. Operators figure that not more than 300,- 
000 bushels of rye will remain in the elevators here 
when the curtain is rung down on lake shipping 
for the season. 


* * * 


The improvement in marketing of grains at Duluth 
‘and Superior elevators was emphasized in the fact 
that receipts of all grains on this market for the 
crop year from August 1 to November 9 aggregated 
117,020,028 bushels as against only 40,901,268 bushels 
up to the same time last season. Wheat receipts 
were 76,185,087 bushels, against 26,351,965 bushels last 
year; corn, 38,244 bushels against 36,049 bushels; 
_ oats, 233,628 bushels against 1,201,927 bushels; barley, 
16,342,326 bushels against 3,718,016 bushels; rye, 17,- 
340,781 bushels against 4,887,029 bushels; and flax, 

6,879,962 bushels against 4,706,272 bushels. 
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ECEIPTS of Soft Red wheat for the past month 
R have been very small with the result that 
; : premiums have advanced to six cents over the 

Chicago December. Arrivals haye been easily ab- 
sorbed by the local demand. Outside milling trade 
has also been active in this market. Acceptances on 
bids have been larger during the early part of this 
month and the country appears disposed to sell some 
wheat. at present levels. The stocks of wheat here 
are none too large and could easily fade away with 
a brisk trade during the next few months. New 
wheat is doing fine and has had the proper weather 
to insure a good start. The acreage in some sections 
will be increased as much as 25 per -cent and in 
_ others probably 10 per cent. Two years of rather 
small crops of Soft Red wheat has stimulated the 
desire to raise more wheat. Bids out: of this mar- 
_ket for the past week were the best on the crop 
but failed to bring out much wheat. White and 
Mixed wheat have been selling at a discount of one 
_ cent for the number two grade. 
Improvement has been noted during the past month 
for cash corn and as long as receipts of old corn 
_ remain light the prices will react accordingly. It 
is near time for new corn to move in volume but it 
Ba, doubted if the country movement will be large 
until later. A few cars received here last week 
graded sample, sour and about 30 per cent moisture 
and bids were low. Dealers are advising their cus- 
gromers to hold back as long as possible for corn as 
is now becomes dangerous to handle. The warm 
ther soon starts a car-to heating-and it must be 
Sie quickly to save anything. Mills here cannot 
corn that has spoiled beyond a certain degree 
it must then be sent to a drier'or shipped to 
ther market. Facilities here are ample to take 
are of wet corn if it is loaded right and hurried 
gh. Some corn has been kiln dried here and 
jught very satisfactory prices. 
Oats prices remain high for the heavyweights but 
0 S are not selling so well. Receipts have been 
sht and will not increase unless cash prices have a 
advance. The country trade has been advised 
hold account of the short crop of poor quality and 
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tt. Stocks here are light compared with a 


ed heavies. 

The rye market has been rather dull for exporters 
ave not been after it and the domestic trade is 
et. Statistics show that the crop abroad is smaller 
d our own total supplies are very small so it may 
© become strong when a lively demand appears. 
‘stocks here are very small as they are in most 


prices are lower for the past month with 
demand very quiet. The large crop this year has put 
crimp in the hay dealers business. Until stocks 
are reduced there is not much good in trying to sell 
ty for it is at bargain prices and brings only a 
Wl trade. In this vicinity very little is being 
offered in the country and buyers are hard to find 
any of it. The Clover and Alfalfa crops were 
c and the quality very fine so there is really 

ng to bull hay on at this time. 
sr seed has shown strength of late and recov- 
ly from a decline during the past month. 
demand is noted for cash and futures on all 
on offerings have ben readily absorbed 
with the market at top figures. Yields of new 
er were disappointing in some sections with the 
that farmers have decided to hold for better 
Around present levels the trend is debatable 


6 relative low prices they are bringing in the cash- 


ago and mills are paying up well for the bright | 
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and sentiment is rather mixed. The future trend 
will depend largely on the movement of the new crop 
volume of imports and the spring demand. So far 
receipts have been light compared with other years. 

. * * 

About 20 dealers attended the fall meeting of the 
Ohio Grain Dealers Association held in the Elks 
Club, Lima, Ohio, October 25. A noon luncheon was 
served, followed by talks by Mark Pickell, of Chi- 
cago, and L. G. Foster, of Columbus, Ohio. Enter- 
tainment in the form of interesting motion pictures 
was furnished by Ackerman Bros., of Lima, Ohio. 
A general discussion of corn crop conditions followed. 
Those attending from Toledo were: Louis Schuster, 
of the C. A. King & Co., Joe Streicher and Bill:Cum- 
mings, of J. F. Zahm & Co., Bob DeVore and Chris 
Wessendorf, of H. W. DeVore & Co., Fred Wicken- 
hiser of John Wickenhiser & Co., George -Woodman 
of the Norris Grain Company, Ray Wick of the East 
Side Iron Elevator and Joe Doering, Charles Keilholtz 
and Siva Bender of Southworth & Co. Fifty-two 
members have been secured by Bill Cummings, sec- 
retary, since taking office in June of this year. It 
was the most successful meeting held for many 
years and dealers were-well pleased with the prog- 
ress made. 

* * * 

Bill Savage, president of the Imperial Grain & 
Milling Company, is building a fine new home on 
his up-river estate and plans to spend a large part 
of his time there when completed. The boys on the 


floor have had many good times there and can ap- 


preciate his desire to live there the year around. 
Rae Ss 

“Rush” Croninger, formerly manager of the ele- 
vator at Grand Rapids, Ohio, who is now making 
his home in the state of Washington tells friends 
in his letters that it is a wonderful country out 
there and beyond ordinary description. 

al * * 

Harry DeVore, of H. W. DeVore & Co., and Charles 
Patterson, of John Wickenhiser & Co., who attended 
the Grain Dealers National Association convention at 
Omaha, Neb., during the past month returned to tell 
of the wonderful corn crop promise out there. It 
will be very large and of excellent quality. 

» * @& 

Del Lloyd, of the Waterville Farmers Grain Com- 
pany, Waterville, Ohio, and Lon Fetterman, of’ the 
Delta Farmers Grain Company, Delta, Ohio, were 
visitors on the Exchange floor during the past month. 

* * * 

John I. Dysert, 
Company, Antwerp, 
city on October 24. 
to the trade here and elsewhere although 
known he had been ailing for some time. 

* * * 

Raymond P. Lipe, of the C. A. Kink & Co., and 
Mrs. Lipe have taken a suite in the new Commodore 
Perry Hotel and received a few friends there during 
a recent week-end. 


manager of the Antwerp Grain 
Ohio, died at his home in that 
His death came as a great shock 
it was 


* * * 


The Myers Grain Company, Lockbourne, Ohio, are 
rebuilding their elevator which burned recently. The 
new plant will be 20,000 bushels’ capacity, “and will 
have a corn crib and drier. 

* * * 

F. C. Sparks, manager of the Tiffin Farmers Ex- 
change, Tiffin, Ohio, and Carl Abbott, of Tiffin, visited 
friends on the Exchange floor Saturday, November 5, 
and attended a local high school football game. 

+ * * 

Jesse W. Young, formerly in the grain business at 
Toledo, and now manager of the Lafayette Grain 
Company, Lafayette, Ind., was on the Exchange floor 
Saturday, November 5. 

al * * 

The Northwest Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation held its regular monthly meeting in Defiance, 
Ohio, .Monday evening, November 7. Nearby man- 
agers attended and several grain dealers from Toledo 
motored down for the evening. The next meeting 
will be held at Hamler, Ohio, the first Monday in 
December. 

« * * > 

Among the local exhibitors at the annual food 
show held in Toledo during the past month were 
the Toledo Grain & Milling Company, the North- 
western’ Elevator & Mill Company, the Mennel 
Milling Company, and the National Biscuit Company. 

* * * 

Receipts of grain in this market for the past 
month were 260 cars of wheat; 148 cars of corn, 190 
cars of oats, 7 cars of rye and 1 car of Baniey: Total 
number of cars inspected, Sie 

al . 

Thousands of dolars sak of machinery bought 
by the Federal Government for use in the corn borer 
control campaign and now stored near Toledo will 
be loaned to farmers this fall if they will ask for it. 
L. H. Worthley, local field administrator, announces 
that farmers in the infected districts may have the 
use free of charge, of stubble pulverizers with trac- 


tors and power take-off attached. The farmer has 
only to supply the operator, and gas and oil. 
= _ : 


Seven farmers of Ohio by producing wheat at a 
rate per acre double that of the average farmer in 
the state have earned membership in the Forty- 


Bushel Wheat Club in Ohio during the past season. 
H. L. Longnecker, of Lucas County, leads the list 
of 1927 members with a wheat yield of 55.29 
bushels an acre on the required 10 acres. Tied for 
second were Ira Marshall of Hardin County, world’s 
champion corn grower, and his son, Glenn Marshall, 
with yields of 47.54 bushels per acre on 10 acres. Six 
of the seven winning members used the Trumbull 
variety of wheat which has been especially recom- 
mended as adaptable for this state. 
* * * 

The Toledo Transportation Club held its annual 
golf outing at the Sylvania Golf Club, Wednesday, 
October 19. Railroad officials, grain men and millers 
mingled in a day of golf, fun and eats. About 100 
members and their guests attended. 

* * * 

Fred Pond, secretary of the Buffalo Corn Exchange, 
and Charles Wiedeman, of the Hastern Grain Com- 
pany, Buffalo, motored to Toledo with friends on 
their way home from the Ohio Grain Dealers meeting 
held in Lima last month. 
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HE first car of new crop 1927 corn arrived Mon- 
day, October 31, consigned to the Updike Grain 
Corporation from Earling, Iowa. This car tested 

28.4 per cent moisture and sold at 60 cents to the 
Lucke-Gibbs Grain Company. 

This year’s corn is of extremely good quality, 
many samples containing less than 1 per cent of dam- 
aged kernels, and out of the 20 or 30 cars that have 
arrived up to this date none has contained over 3 per 
cent. Test weight is very good, the drier samples 
testing 54 to 56 pounds per bushel. On account of 
the high moisture content, which is expected at this 
season, new corn is mostly grading four, five and six, 
but with the favorable weather that we are having. 
it will be only a short time until the bulk of the 
arrivals will grade No. 3 and No. 4. A brisk milling 
and feeding demand is expected for Nebraska and 
western Iowa corn this year on account of its excep- 
tionally good quality. 

* * * 

At the annual election of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, held Wednesday, November 9, the following 
were elected directors for three years: H. A. Butler, 
president Butler-Welsh Grain Company; E. W. Tay- 
lor, president Nye & Jenks Grain Company; and G. F. 
Dristy of the Updike Grain Corporation. Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Taylor were elected to succeed themselves 
and Mr. Dristy succeeds F. C. Bell, who did not stand 
for re-election. The election of officers will be held 
at the first meeting of the new Board of Directors 
this week. 

* * . 

Contract has been let for the construction of an 
additional 1,000,000-bushel storage space for the C. & 
N. W. elevator in Council Bluffs, operated by the 
Updike Grain Corporation. The million-bushel addi- 
tion to the Missouri Pacific elevator, operated by the 
Nye & Jenks Grain Company has been completed, and 
new machinery is now being installed. A Randolph 
Grain Drier is being installed in the Flanley Elevator 
in Council Bluffs, and will soon be ready for opera- 
tion. 

> * * 

Cc. D. Sturtevant, president of the Trans-Mississippi. 
Grain Company, and also president of the Grain 
Dealers National Association, has left for Washing- 
ton, D. C., accompanied by Mrs. Sturtevant, and will 
be gone for two or three weeks. 

s oo * 

C. A. Carey of the Swanick Grain Company is hob- 
bling about on crutches due to a broken ankle. Mel 
Uhl, Jr.. who has been on crutches for the past 
month, due to a dislocated knee, is now able to get 
about unaided. 

* * — 

There. has been a big flight of ducks in the sand- 
hills of northwestern Nebraska and a number of 
Grain Exchange members have taken time off to bag 
a few mallards and canvas backs. E. C. Twamley 
and Warren Powell have just returned from a trip 
and E. A. Lucke and Frank Sorenson will return next 
week. 

. s * 

Harry Clarke, Chief Inspector and Weighmaster of 
the Grain Exchange, together with J. W. Holmquist 
of the Holmquist Elevator Company, attended a sec- 
tional meeting of the Western Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion at Odebolt, Iowa, on Friday, November 4. They 
report that these sectional meetings are proving very 
successful. 

* 2+ ¢@ 

The annual convention of the Farmers Elevator 
Association of Nebraska will be held in Grand Island 
on November 15, 16, and 17. A large delegation from 
the Omaha Grain Exchange will attend the meeting. 
It is said that the Hon, William M. Jardine, United 
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States Secretary of Agriculture will address. the 
meeting, although the official program has not yet 


been issued. 
* * * 


EB. P. Peck, president of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, has returned from a month’s vacation in the 


East. 
2 s = 


E. A. Beardsley, who has been ill at home for the 
past two weeks, is reported to be better and expects 
to be on the Floor again in a couple of weeks. 

* * * 7 

Husking returns from various sections of this ter- 
ritory indicate that the corn crop will not be as large 
as expected by the farmers. Although farmers all 
through the territory are busy husking at this time, 
very few have completed their work, and not much 
can be told as to ‘the actual returns from the few 
incomplete reports that have been received up to this 
time. 


2H UN 
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prices in the first week’s trading of October. 

Premiums increased and though demand was 
moderately active, receipts were inadequate to supply 
demands of the trade. Choice milling grades were 
in heavy demand while lower grades were eagerly 
sought. Oats offering and prices remained steady 
with demand active in all grades. The corn situation 
was firm with cash slightly higher; due to light 
receipts. Demand for Yellow was especially good 
though White and Mixed were quickly absorbed. Ear 
corn was scarce and higher. 

Like conditions in wheat continued throughout the 
second week’s trading while the corn market re- 
mained the same as the opening week with prices 
slightly higher. Offerings in oats remained small 
and the demand for choice heavy quality more 
urgent, though low grades and No. 2 Mixed were in 
good demand. 

Bearish conditions which marked other centers 
were predominant in wheat here during the middle 
of the month’s trading and prices were declined for 
all grades. Milling demand was only fair but there 
was no pressure of spot offerings on the market and 
premiums failed to fully follow option losses. Most 
of the milling demand was supplied by elevators as 
receipts continued light. A break here in corn prices 
stimulated a better shipping demand to eastern 
points, but inquiries were for only the higher grades 
and poorer grades were neglected. Millers here 
showed little interest and industries took the lower 
grades only with liberal discounts. In sympathy 
with wheat and corn, oats prices were lower but the 
demand was active with buyers showing a willing- 
ness to pay premiums. Both country offers to sell 
and consignments were light. 

In the final week’s trading cash wheat here was 
decidedly stronger. This was caused by excellent 
demand from interior and southern mills and dissap- 
pointingly small receipts. Higher than spot quota- 
tions were paid the country by mill buyers and ele- 
vators on several days for high protein wheat. Ex- 
port inquiry was light. Oats ruled firm with slightly 
higher. prices with exceptional demand for heavy 
qualities. Lighter weights sold slowly but with 
steady prices. Receipts were fair. Country offerings 
in corn reached nearly 125 cars in response to higher 
prices and better demand. Industries and feeders 
showed eagerness to purchase. 


GRAIN NEWS FROM BOSTON 
By L. C. BREED 

Bowen & Fuller, Leominster, Mass., dealers in grain 
and feed, were burned out recently as were several 
other concerns in a large fire which visited that city. 
They suffered a loss of about $25,000, their wooden 
building being destroyed. 

* * * 

Harry Vaughn, of C. M. Cox Company, has returned 
to the office after an absence of about seven weeks 
through having undergone an operation. 

= = * 

As arranged, Alex L. MacDonald, who is vice-presi- 
dent of the Boston Grain and Flour Exchange, repre- 
sented it at the Grain Dealers National Association 
convention. At the election Mr. MacDonald was re- 
elected first vice-president of the association. 

> * * 

At the Golf Tournament, Bill Hanna and Ed Lands 
tied for the first prize. Another tie was Warren 
Torrey and George Thompson, for the third prize. 

* * . 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad has published ex-lake 
domestic rates on grain in bulk from Goderich, King- 
ston, Owen Sound and Port MecNicoll to stations of 
the Boston & Albany. Railroad excepting Albany, 
Springfield and Worcester. The rates are 24.04 cents 


T@ wheat market here reflected relative high 
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per 100 pounds on barley and corn; 21.07 cents on oats 
and 22.34 cents on wheat. 
s = * 

L. A. O’Toole of the Boston Grain Flour Exchange, 
represented it at the recent hearing in Washington 
before the United States Shipping Board at which 
New England interests sought the restoration of the 
ocean differentials in effect prior to the World War. 

4 s * * 

The co-partnership heretofore conducted by Caleb H. 
Jaquith, Carl W. Jaquith, Dexter F. Parker, Lyman 
G. Smith, Charles A. Perry and Maurice D. Benzaquin, 
has been changed by the withdrawal of Mr. Parker, 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Perry and Mr. Benzaquin. The busi- 
ness of the co-partnership will be continued by the 
remaining partners without change of name. 

. * * 

During October, in the interior sections of New 
England, there was a good demand for corn and a 
moderate activity in oats. In the metropolitan dis- 
trict conditions as usual were reversed, there being 
more doing in oats than in corn. In prices the 
western markets were followed. There is a good de- 
mand for chicken wheat. 

s 2 * 

Receipts of feed are light, due to the very mild 
weather which of late has prevailed very generally in 
this section. Prices are steady, but there is very lit- 
tle doing in sales for future delivery, as present prices 
are regarded as too high. 

2 s s 

The seed dealers report country stores buying sup- 
plies of field and grass seeds for the coming season 
fully as freely as usual. - ; 

s 2 s 

Receipts of hay at Boston have been fairly liberal 
and the quality is averaging about as good as had 
been expected for the new crop hay. The market is 
steady as supply and demand are about normal for 
the season. During the month of October the receipts 
of hay at Boston were 263 cars. Rye straw, 16 cars. 

2 s cd 


The receipts of grain at Boston for the month of 
October as tabulated by the Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange were as follows: Wheat, 189,975 bushels; 
cats, 113,750 bushels; rye, 43,875 bushels; barley, 
299,500 bushels; malt, 3,450 bushels; mill feed, 70 
tons; oatmeal, 12,112 cases and 420 sacks. 

s * e 


Stocks of grain in the regular elevators as of Octo- 
ber 29 were as follows: Wheat, 2,108 bushels; corn, 
2,146 bushels; oats, 6,545 bushels; rye, 3,207 bushels; 
barley, 70,117 bushels. 7 

2 ® e 

Among the visitors to the Exchange during the 
month of October, outside of New England, were the 
following: Reed Jones, San Francisco, Calif.; John 
Heathfield, Chicago, Ill.; W. C. Sutherland. Duluth, 
Minn.; Max A. Miller, Omaha, Neb.; H. F. Schell, 
Lancaster, Pa.; P J. France, London, England; R. H. 
Selks, New York City; L W. McMaster, Chicago, Ill. 

= e e 

The retail grain dealers of New England are in 
the process of forming an organization. It is pro- 
posed to have a central office as headquarters, after 
the association is formed, in which a secretary will 
manage the details. This movement was first launched 
several months ago at a joint meeting of the Vermont 
and Massachusetts state associations at Woodstock, 
vt. It gained further impetus at a recent conference 
of the executive officers of the two associations, the 
members of a special committee appointed to start the 
work, and representatives of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors doing business in New England... Much of 
the preliminary work has already been done and some 
of the states not already having organizations have 
been canvassed and many members secured. This 
work has been done under the supervision of a joint 
committee of which W. N. Howard of Ware, Mass., is 
chairman. It is planned to hold a meeting at some 
central point early in December. At that time perma- 
nent officers will be elected. It is hoped that a large 
meeting will be the result of the efforts now being 
made. There are upwards of 1,800 dealers in the six 
New England states and this large number admits of 
having a strong organization. 


THE WHEAT MARKET SITUATION 


By H. S. IRWIN and GEORGE FE. CANTRELL, 


Grain Market News Service. Bureau of Acricultural 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Even the reduced offerings of domestic wheat 
were fully equal to the slackened demand during 
the first quarter of the 1927-28 season. With an 
increased supply available in the United States, 
most kinds of wheat remained on an export basis. 
Good quality Soft Red Winter wheat and high 
protein lots of Hard wheats were relatively scarce 
and commanded substantial premiums but domestic 
prices generally followed the downward trend in 
world markets occasioned by larger harvests of 
bread grains in the Northern Hemisphere. Euro- 
pean demand for wheat continued broad during 
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the quarter largely because of the late season and 
heavy rains at harvest which delayed marketings 
and damaged much of the native grains. Record 
world shipments for the months July-October were 
readily absorbed and reports indicate that stocks 
of imported grain in Europe on November 1 were 
rather small. Prices of native wheat in several 
European countries declined relatively more than 
“world” prices. 
EARLY MOVEMENT SMALLER 

Although the total supply of wheat, mill stocks 
included, is some 55,000,000 bushels larger this sea- 
son than in 1926-27, around 40,000,000 bushels less 
wheat was accounted for during the first quarter 
in millings, exports, and mill and commercial 
stocks than a year ago. These figures suggest 
that the United States had over 90,000,000 bushels 
more wheat available for export, carryover, or 
consumption on October 1 than a year ago, although 
trade reports indicate that more low grade wheat 
may be fed to animals in some sections than last 
year. The slow movement reflects in part the 
changed location of the heaviest supplies this sea- 
son with about 109,000,000 bushels more Spring 
wheat overbalancing 74,000,000 bushels less Winter 
wheat. Pa 

Mill grindings July-September were aproximately 
11,000,000 bushels smaller than the liberal figure 
for these months in 1926 while net exports of 
wheat, flour excluded, fell 2,273,000 bushels below 
the comparable figure for last year. The seasonal 
increase in mill stocks was also nearly 20,000,000 
bushels short of that for these months last year 
while the increase in commercial stocks was about 
5,500,000 bushels less than that for July-September 
last year. 

About 6 per cent less flour moved into domestic 
consuming channels during the quarter than a year 
ago while net flour exports fell off over 15 per cent. 
The decrease in the domestic movement of flour, 
however, may reflect smaller holdings by bakers 
and merchants rather than a decline in flour con- 
sumption, particularly since the wave of buying 
early last season doubtless tended towards in- 
creased stocks while this year buyers have seemed 
less inclined to anticipate future needs. Flour 
stocks of nearly 4,800,000 barrels held by mills on 
October 1 in all positions, sold and unsold, were 
moderately larger than the comparable figure of 
over 4,600,000 barrels a year back. 

PRICES SHOW WIDE RANGE 

While wheat averages about 20 cents lower than 
a year ago, according to all reported sales at six 
markets, quotations for best grades of Spring 
wheat, Hard Winter wheat, and Soft Winter wheat 
are substantially on the same level as a year ago 
but Durum wheat is selling around 40 cents lower 
than at this time in 1926. Quotations of slightly 


over $1.20 in the Pacific Northwest are approxi- — 


mately 20 cents under the level of this time last 


- year but some wet wheat there is selling under $1 


a bushel. Wheat prices in general declined about 
20 cents a bushel from July through October, 
largely because of the exceptional increase in the 
Spring wheat figures of the United States and 
Canada from forecasts of about 584,000,000 bushels 
in July to preliminary estimates of 749,000,000 
bushels. 

The relatively high prices of Soft Red Winter 
wheat,,reflect the reduced harvest of this wheat. 
Best available statistics place the crop at 177,- 
000,000 bushels, 50,000,000 bushels less than last 
season’s outturn, and only 7,000,000 bushels more 
than the 1925 production which was the smallest in 
recent years. Some Soft wheat from the Pacifie 
Northwest has already been received at St. Louis 
and doubtless increased quantities of Soft wheat 
and Soft wheat flour will be shipped from the Pa- 
cific Northwest to the Southeast via the Panama 
Canal. 

HIGH PREMIUMS FOR PROTEIN 

The low protein content of the Hard wheat crop 
forced sharply advanced premiums for high protein 
wheat this season. At Kansas City No. 2 Hard 
Winter with 13 per cent protein sold about 8% 
cents higher than that with 12 per cent at the end 
of October. This compares with one cent difference 
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last year when high protein wheat was plentiful, 
2 cents two years ago, and 5% cents at the same 
time in 1924. While No. 2 Hard Winter carrying 
13 per cent protein was quoted up to 20 cents over 
the December future some of the lower grades 
were quoted down to 33 cents under, making a 
range of more than 50 cents a bushel. 

At Minneapolis No, 1 Dark Northern with 13 per 
cent protein was selling at the end of October 
roughly 12%, cents higher than that with 12 per 
cent protein against about two cents difference last 
year and eight cents two years back. 

Durum wheat prices have been depressed, chiefly 
because of the large domestic crop which is now 
placed at about 84,000,000 bushels. This is 170 
per cent of last year’s small harvest and nearly 140 
per cent of the average production of. 1922-26. 
Last year’s unusual premiums for Durum were 
‘caused by the short crops in North Africa, to- 
gether with some reductions in southern Italy, 
where Durum wheat is important. This caused an 
active demand for United States by Durum and the 
indicated exports of nearly 20,000,000 bushels rep- 
resented an unusually large proportion of the crop. 

Foreign competition with United States Durum 
in world markets during this season may be no 
greater than in 1926-27. Production in the export- 
ing countries of North America is about 10,000,000 


- bushels above last year and early inspections sug- 


gest that the Durum crop in Canada may be larger 
than in 1926. However, the Italian wheat crop is 
some 5,000,000 bushels smaller than last year and 
earlier advices claimed that most of the reductions 
occurred where Durum is important. 


WORLD PRICES LOWER 

The decline in world prices to aproximately 22 
cents below the level of a year ago, aS measured 
by Liverpool futures, may be attributed chiefly to 
the increased supplies in North America. While 
the production of wheat and rye in Europe outside 
of Russia is about 160,000,000 bushels larger than 
the short harvest of 1926 trade reports indicate 
that possibly up to 100,000,000 bushels of these 
grains may have been damaged beyond human con- 
sumption by rains at harvest. The remaining in- 
crease is also offset to some degree by expected 


‘reductions in Russian exports of wheat this season 


while the reduced harvests of corn in Italy and the 
countries of the Lower Danube where corn is ex- 
tensively used for food will tend to increase the 
consumption of wheat in those sections. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are receipts.and.shipments of grain, 
etc., at the leading terminal markets in the United 


States for October: 
BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, secre- 


l 137010 145 633 44,014 13801 
Flour, bbls.. 3 ; 35 

Wheat, bus... 1,112,601 1,233,372 843,818 1,586,512 

26,2 23,56 Mite 17,143 

UBS )426) 9 a. ee 1,125 

32,184 25,974 85,715 

2,070 Gos eee a berccgec : 

Malt, Bus... 14,648 6,681 ieee SDRC 

Hay, tons..... a82 868 3 See A diaiiihe 

Straw, tons.. 16 Aeon S eisiaiaee 

Millfeed, tons. a; 056 1,144 ee aan 


CHICAGO—Reported by J. J. Fones, Seeretary of 
the Board of Trade. 
-=— Reccipts———_, -——Shipments--— 
th 


Wheat, bus.. 1,736,000 1,652,000 sebe 2,412,000 
Gen mune. AGUS EGUG88 DCINY Set 
ee mm 
munotny Beed, 3,741,000 3,368,000 3,009,000 3,660,000 
per eee 2,285,000 3,596,000 730,000 1,198,000 
a .. 3,535,000 3,045,000 756,000 1,837,000 
ac eee LA EOE mania 
Flour bbl. ... 4,171,000 1,247,000 717,000- 803,000 

CINCINNATI—Reported by J. A. Hallam, chief in- 


r— Recei i co Shipments—-__, 
27 ‘! 1926 1927 19 
Wheat, bus... 274,400 282,800 252,000 ,800 
Shelled Corn, 
OU 393,400 478,800 205,800 343,000 
Oats, bus.... 422,000 454,000 220,000 dae 000 
‘ley, bus... 4,200 2,80 1,400 
e, bus... 3,600 26,600 16,800 "17,200 
corn, bus. 11,000 35,00 Patets:, Are geeks 
sorghums 
1 a toutn as ,400 5,600 bist = Sh et se 
Buckwhea 
Sai a ox ore 
tons... 600 2,010 s 
an tO, 2. 5 ’ 4,125 2,750 wa beh 
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DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade. 
Snap RS a eee am COMET ear CT 


1927 1926 27 192 
Wheat, bus. .30,345,086 7,404,876 26,912,071 7,491,761 
Bonded Wheat, 

bus, eae 283,840 371,284 140,441 311,301 
Corn, bus 11,524 9, UE Ee reels e Cielavete« 
Oats, bus. 37,161 239,136 188,622 346,254 
Bonded Oats, 

BUS se Poe ae oir, ore PSOE Oe lSe ccc k 63,258 
Barley, bus. . 5,527,128 412,270 5,538,203 353,500 
Bonded Barley, 

buss Sieyercustons 144,177 288,355 67,639 140,678 
Rye, bus - 5,895,910 1,360,616 6,208,676 391,311 
Bonded Rye, 

IEEE oS OBE 9,915 PLP RIVE ER Oar SAE Bed 
Flax Seed, 

Diss Se yers 4,425,550 3,273,738 2,025,075 1,104,362 
Bonded Flax, 

BUS i ienieers 2,344 AEE ORD eth akaveas ys ae eeeteees 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Reported by E. A. Ursell, 
Statistician of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. 

SRRPT YT hee TTT -—Shipments—-—_, 
19 1926 


1927 1926 

Wheat, bus...51, AiG, 915 56,098,066 39, 230) 167 44,854,996 
Corn, bus..... 4,603 5,386 4,603 5,386 
Oats, bus..... 1,0991987 1,718,963 83, 126 888,454 
Barley, pus... 5,696,365 8,392,427 5,373,343 17,345,092 
Rye, bus...... 2'381,693 1,289/027 1,921,542 879,271 
Flax Seed, 

buUssieeers 266,433 432,271 610,108 1,116,717 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade. 


SE cap re Shipments—-—_, 


927 1926 1927 1926 
Wheat, bus... 369,000 346,000 494,000 270,000 
Corn, bus..... 1,923,000 1,653,000 1,286,000 992,000 
Oats, bus..... 4,000 894,000 770,000 750,000 
Flour bbls. 
Migiia dis 49,470 BOAT OLN 6 ma teats RON Ca reterera os 


KANSAS CIry—Reported by W. R. Scott, Secretary 
of the Board of Trade. 
a ge oad ee ra SrSAR SH Dae pram 


927 1926 1927 2 
Wheat, bus. . 8,169,000 6,444,200 5, eee 600 4,491,200 
Corn bus. .. 753,000 1,525,500 10,500 634,500 
“Oats, bus. ... 560,000 360,000 264. 000 128, 000 
Barley, bus. . 228,800 9,600 80: O00 eneste ceren 
Rye, bus. 45,000 64,500 49,500 12,000 
Kafir-Milo, 
bus. fee 200 96,800 129,000 137,000 
Brans & Shorts, 
tons sia: 5,420 PR Ie Sarat aomte) Da.ciOn 
Flax Seed, 
DUS eens LOS OOO tm tusrate: ror 16,200 15,320 
Hay, tons .. 26, 412 23,304 7,284 1,152 
Flour, bbls. 74,100 86,775 895,050 765, 050 


LOS ANGELES—Reported by M. S. Thiebaud, Sec- 
retary of the Grain Exchange. 
m—Receipts——_, -———Shipments-—-—_, 


1927 1926 1927 1926 
Wheat, cars.. 231 ZSU Pri h ted we ae taeitans 
Corn, cars: ... 211 259 CE LOT CL CRORE TE 
Oats, cars.... 39 SOU ws (Nap eid td ners one A 
Barley, cars.. 179 21S Ee i ce ts sis: 
EUV: Ge CALS baircc 8 ona kepe'e Dp Baer A coe poe Raette 6 ciate 
Milo, cars.... 118 PY GUL A rece” terme 
Kafir, cars... 12 ORE oreo tn, Mtns cane 0 
Bran, cars... 148 D5 4a Sa, edo shee sacstoreters 
Flour, cars... 148 8 ee ee ree ne | = MTEC: 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, Secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce. 


—— Receipts——_, NE Vat aa: apres 
1 


927 1926 1927 1926 

Wheat, bus... 211,680 386,400 213,132 417,675 
Corn, bus..... 1,104,080 932,400 888,127 301,625 
Oats, bus..... 1,660,600 2,068,560 1,015,458 537,900 
Barley, bus... 1,208,480 1,580 315,645 229,680 
Rye, bus.. 66,150 113,200 42,362 40,770 
Timothy Seed, 

TSP aisjaret tas 210,000 240,000 96,493 277,635 
Clover Seed, 

ISS Prctaererct as 359,243 374,205 130,387 453,550 
Flax Seed, 

Usd ete 175,880 LUE ae te aaa ho See 
Hay, tons .. 528 516 432 216 
Flour, bbls... 344,664 159,250 30,465 11,200 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. W. Maschke, Sta- 
tistician of the Chamber of Commerce. 


-—— Receipts———, -——Shipments—-—_, 
1927 1926 1927 1926 


Wheat, bus...21,563,680 11,919,680 7,277,140 3,922,420 
Corn, bus. 534,350 688,330 349,080 479,550 
Oats,  bus.: .....0.2) 372) 510 2,579,400 3,114,480 2,582,070 
Barley, bus... 2'343,000 1,643,340 2/353:290 1/163,860 
Rye, bus...... 660,340 494,140 271,660 160,580 
Flax Seed, 

bus. ....... 8,894,120 2,905,440 550,210 500,650 
Hay, tons... 1,933 3,394 50 421 
Flour, bbls... 36 1245 30,084 1,374,333 1,338, 857 


MONTREAL—Reported by J. Stanley Cook, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 
OTT ey il Tagen ae 


927 1 927 1926 

Wheat, bus. .24, bev, 789 14, ae 134 18,715,101 14,441,051 
Corn, bus,.% <. 62,470 113,91 0 9/344 22,841 
Oats, bus. 812,844 175,21 504.211 54,368 
‘Barley, bus.. 8,482,500 1,513,474 4,660,195 1,749,054 
Reve, US... 7; 527,075 1,138,338 7,070,204 640,816 
Flax Seed, 

DUB so vig oie BID TED te Ne ee, ere ei a Stee & 
Hay, bales 128,085 50,252 124,897 6,296 
Flour, bbls... 477,652 467,923 417,595 449,803 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by 8S. P. Fears, Chf. Gr. 
Insptr. & Weighmaster of the Board of Trade, Ltd. 
Cia see 7-——Shipments--—_, 


1927 926 1927 1926 
Wheat, bus... 134 497 1,472,708 1,536,314 
Corn, bus..... 85. 216 167,20 241,002 
Oats, bus.... 59 17 717,97 50,761 
Barley, bus... ae! ein aes Le ene olrein 
Rye, bus...... 105 Bi Nt805000% 5 cath. 
Grain Sorg- 

Bums Ths... | tcleoes Beebe. fetes ° 
Oct. 1927 
Barge Recpts. 

Wheat AY eee 2 er ey ~e 846,147 
Rye) 5 .aa Bee Plates Kah Xiang Med» e 46,132 
Imports 

CIRO eR) ig wia'e be NUE Own eo ew hese 79,811 


OMAHA —Reported by F. P. Manchester, Secretary 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange. 
oo Receipts——_, OTP peice re 


19 1926 1927 926 
Wheat, bus... 3,009,600 2,445,800 2,751,000 2,157,400 
Corn; ‘bus. .. 1, 0 2,247,000 1,458,800 1,461,600 
Oats, bus.. 18,000 616,000 721,000 
Barley, bus 164,800 185,600 140,800 
Rye, bus 128,800 261,800 $1,200 
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NEW YORK—Reported by H. Heinzer, Statistician, 
of the Produce Exchange. 
Receipts—_, Sage. oes 


1927 1926 

Wheat, bus... 8,145,000 7,991,800 5, sea one 6,162,000 
Corn, bus.... 171,000 146,0 GEO 0 Me setae 
Oats, bus..... 620,000 320,000 a8, 000 65,000 
Barley, bus... 3,202,200 1,728,100 2,128,000 459,000 
Rye, bus..... 638,500 125,000 401,000 662,000 
Clover Seed. 4 

df: Sr ae 600 124 13,553 9,227 
Flax Seed, 

DUES Groas eb: <3 243,500 LUCUUO IN Eiatcle cutee od were 

Bales 

Hay tons .... 4,401 4,552 Use Spiced 
Flour, bbls... 1,310,956 1,292,448 561,000 453 

PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, Secretary 


of the Board.of Trade. 
paces ote ase -——Shipments—-—_, 


1927 1926 1927 1926 
Wheat, bus... 156,80 95,400 156,800 93,600 
Corn, bus.... 2,849,250 3,096,000 1,140,850 1,514,700 
Oats bus..... 81,100 850,700 563,850 626,900 
Barley, bus.. 110,200 96,600 32,200 77,000 
Rye, bus.. 3,600 3,600 3,600 3,600 
Timothy Seed, 

TDSe oats wle 31,160 26,900 38,146 33,229 
Hay, tons. 5,520 2,440 80 140 
Flour, bbls.. 238,400 238, 100 aes, 400 240,600 

PHILADELPHIA—Reported by A. B. Clemmer, Sec- 


retary of the Commercial Exchange. 
TEE RAL OU 7—Shipments—-—_, 


927 1926 1927 
Wheat, bus... 763,372 733,251 920,783 1,169,831 
Corn, bus..... 87,952 4,5 oottgye I 
Oats; bus..... 106,547 MAO OMS the eleRisace 
Barley, bus... 54,650 2,746 22,061 
Rye, bus.. Gh daa Uy a 7,974 152,387 ' a: 
Flour, bbls.. 221,659 209,949 2,876 31,510 


3 
PORTLAND, ORE -—Reported by R. J. Patterson, 
Mer. of the Merchants’ Exchange: 
-——Receipts——_, ———Shipments—-—_, 
1927 1926 1927 1926 


Wheat, bus... 7,886,550 5,995,750 7,255,015 65,171,415 
Corn bust: . 23,000 168,000 eiterereve 608 

Oats, bus..... 220,000 157,500 13,054 19,112 
Barley, bus.. 44,800 9,600 9,360 2,333 
Rye, bus.. 000 18,000 E200 GRAS tera cs 


30, 
ST. LOUIS —Reported by the Merchants’ Exchange: 
- Receipts———_, ——_Shipments—-—_, 


1927 1926 1927 1926 
Wheat, bus 2,569,000 2,840,600 2,455,450 3,343,685 
Corn, bus..... 1,992,200 2,151,800 816,200 852,437 
Oats, bus 1,746,000 1,848,000 1,414,000 1,290,000 
Barley, bus.. . 190,400 182,400 24,000 9,60 
Rye,  buss.08), 271,900 7,800 163,800 13,000 
Kafir corn, 
DUS Whee 36,000 33,600 27,600 19,200 
Hay, tons. 6,912 7,356 1,152 1,764 
Flour, bbls 588,550 510,902 451,395 474,410 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by James J. Sullivan, 
chief inspector of the Chamber of Commerce. 
m—Receipts——_, ———Shipments—-——, 


1927 1926 1927 1926 

Wheat, tons . 3,098 ATG OOF Lakes. te eee 
Corn, tons 1,520 420 vehco Sve au) mwtebieeeiets 
Oats, tons .. 1,500 ONG. F ixcesret Meee oe 6 
Barley, tons . 21,915 Re LSA ie Ce sack, Oe Gakoraeaik 
Bran, tons .. 210 LR SAS Saeeee URIS aN 
Beans, sacks . 79,557 tM gall Orrell  Bacucarac ar 
Foreign Beans, 

Sacks acura ODOUR Wa sterdsrs 9 A Necscts viv: | ot heen. ote 
Hay, tons 23768 ES nete de accreted 


5 2,656 
SUPERIOR—Repor ted by ap W. Conner, Secretary 
of the Grain and Warehouse Commission: 
Ge pea aaa ot eae 
192 


1927 1926 1 
Wheat, bus...16,400,818 4,801,715 13,059,055 3,892,853 
Bonded Wheat 
MSOs een 292,760 392,600 204,342 330,617 
Bonded Oats 
DUES EOI e Ge ecgeenege PADI ae rc nk 63,258 
Bonded Rye 
US Sosces 13,264 SHPO: Siete >  jaraibietele 
Bonded 
Barley bus.. 160,591 295,659 112,640 140,678 
Bonded Flax 
oe Rei BEZES' Nh geet Week cK 
15,541 10,689 116,812 878,945 
59,235 183,050 3,889,251 95,400 
3,969,141 801,525 4,932,307 353,500 
iasetos 407,988 75,884 271,906 
ek BUNS DS eae S. Ceomrasern 


veipts—_— -——Shipments—-—, 


1926 1927 1926 
Wheat bus.., 736,465 515,200 1,100,130 323,230 
Corn bus..... 185,000 273,845 27,230 61,050 
Oats obUS ass 389,500 512,500 142,000 168,030 
Barley, bus.. 1,200 5,600 yea) OB owt 
Rye, bus.. 8,400 13,200 945 5,580 
Pj 7 adr Seed, 3.626 
ags Fi 1,770 2,461 11 
Gieey Seed, ; 
4,403 753 33 1,21 
Alsies: Seed, : = 
PASE whe ws 1,228 295 189 305 


GRAIN SHOW. NEXT WEEK 


Competition of an international character will 
feature the Grain and Hay Show to be held in Chi- 
cago, November 26 to December 3. As usual, it is 
to be held in conjunction with the International 
Live Stock Exposition in the Dexter Pavillion at 
the Chicago Stockyards. Fare and a half rates 
have been granted by the railroads for the benefit 
of the thousands planning to make the trip. 

Five thousand samples of the choicest grain, 
hay and seed from 22 different crops, and 11,000 
stock entries will be on display at the Union Stock- 
yards. Entries from New South Wales, Canada, 
and other countries already have been made. 


THIRTY-FIVE countries report 3,086,079,000 
bushels as wheat production, an increase of 6.3 per 
cent over 1926, when those countries accounted for 
84.9 per cent of the estimated world total, exclu- 
sive of Russia and China. 
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HAY AND STRAW SALES GOOD 

The John Devlin Hay Company, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., in its letter of November 8, says: Good Timothy 
and Clover Mixed sells readily. Clear Clover and 
Alfalfa is wanted. 

All. kinds of straw wanted. Colder weather 
seems to have stimulated somewhat the demand 
for hay and with such weather continuing, we 
anticipate a continued active demand. 


FEDERAL INSPECTION AT 
KANSAS CITY 


Federal inspection of hay was adopted last month. 


by the members of the Kansas City Hay Dealers 
Association. It is probable that the contract with 
the hay, feed and seed division of the Department 
of Agriculture will extend one year, which is 
thought to be sufficient time to test the practica- 
bility of Federal standards in that market. 

Heretofore the use of Federal grade certificates 
in Kansas City has been optional. Most of the 
trading then was done on the basis of private in- 
spection. 


POINTERS FROM THE WEST 

There is but little difference in feeding value 
between fresh semi-solid, and dried milk products. 
The modern process of manufacture does not seem 
to change the quality of the nutrients, so that the 
value in each case depends on the amount of 
solids contained. Roughly speaking, one pound of 
dry milk is equivalent to 314 pounds of semi-solid, 
or 10 pounds of fresh skim milk. 

This is the opinion and estimate of feed experts 
of the University of California in Bulletin 420. 
Meat scraps of high quality they recommend, but 
warn against the off-grades to be found in any 
market. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF 
COWPEAS SLIGHTLY SMALLER 

The 1927 crop of cowpeas is expected to be 
slightly smaller than the big crop last year, ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Acreage was about the same 
but growers do not expect yield per acre to equal 
that of the 1926 crop. : 

Favorable weather conditions for growing the 
crop were reported by growers in the majority of 
districts. Likewise favorable weather for ‘harvest- 
ing prevailed except for hindrance by rains in 
Virginia, Illinois and Indiana. Harvesting began 
at about the same time as last year. Carryover 
is regarded as larger than last year although re- 
tail sales showed a 15 per’cent increase. 

Prices offered to growers’ were slightly lower 
than last year in the important districts. On Oc- 
tober 18, growers were offered on the average 
$1.50 per bushel, thresher-run, compared with 
$1.80 last year. 


A NEW TEXAS ORGANIZATION 
By W. D. HORNADAY 

Sorghum grains, including milo maize, feterita, 
kafir corm, cane and hegari, are to be brought into 
an organized marketing association. The new 
marketing body is called the Coarse Grain Market- 
ing Association, and it was created by the Board 
of Directors of the Texas Wheat Growers Associa- 
tion at a meeting just held. The finding of 
wider markets.for the enormous production of 
sorghum grains in northwest Texas is one of the 
purposes of the new association. Its business will 
be conducted on the co-operative plan, it was stated. 
Judge L. Gough of Amarillo was elected president 
of the association. He said that it will be incor- 
porated under the laws of Texas and will be closely 


affiliated with the Texas Wheat Growers Associa- 
tion. The new organization will have a Board of 
Directors of nine members, most of whom are al- 
ready directors of the Texas Wheat Growers Asso- 
cition. Those who participated in the meeting that 
brought about the preliminary organization of the 
sorghum grain growers were as follows: Ferd 
Keller, Electra; M. B. Perry, Quanah; C. W. E. 
Bergner, Texhoma; J. D. Christian, Floyd County; 
G. M. Peet, Pullman; W. R. Bradley, Mosquero, 
N. M.; W. C. Womble, Spearman; C. H. V. Earl, 
Follett; R. L. Simmons, Miami; Frank Simonton, 
Hale Center; R. W. B. Vencil, Swisher County; and 
Judge Gough. 


TRANSFER IN OLD HAY FIRM 

John Devlin, who for 22 years has been connected 
with Albert Miller & Co., Chicage, as manager of 
their hay department, has bought out the good will 
of the hay department and here- 
after will conduct this depart- 
ment as John Devlin Hay Com- 
pany, Inc. Mr. Devlin has long 
been recognized as an authority 
in the hay business and his as- 
sociation with the Albert Miller 
company has been one _ of 
marked success. The company 
has announced that it will not 
handle hay or straw in the future and any business 
sent to that firm will be turned over to Mr. Devlin. 
The Albert Miller company in announcing the 
change said: “We are absolutely sure that you can 
find no more reliable or efficient hay connection than 
with them. The only change will be the name.” 


SOYBEAN CROP SLIGHTLY LARGER 
THAN LAST YEAR 

The commercial production of soybeans is ex- 
pected to be slightly larger than last year, ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. In general growing conditions 
were not favorable and yield per acre may not 
equal that of last year, but acreage was increased 
last spring and greater acreage is expected to be 
harvested in many of the heavy producing dis- 
tricts—namely North Carolina, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri. In general, production is expected smaller 
in most of the Eastern States ‘except North Caro- 
lina but larger in the Middle Western States due 
to increased planting in late spring. 

In general, harvesting of the crop began about 

the same time as last year and continued under 
favorable conditions in the East but was hampered 
by rains in the Middlewest. Up to October 18 
about 55 per cent of the crop this year as well as 
last year had been harvested in other states than 
North Carolina. In eastern North Carolina about 
5 per cent had been threshed up to that date this 
year and last year. 
- Prices were not well established on.that date in 
many sections but were lower than last year in 
some sections and higher in others. Offers to 
growers for the cheaper varieties averaged about 
$1.30 per bushel this year and $1.25 last year. 

Although retail sales of soybeans showed a 10 
per cent increase, the carryover is considerably 
larger than the small one of a year ago. 


HAY MOVEMENT LIGHT 

In its letter of November 10, the Martin Grain 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., says: 

The movement of hay to market at this time is 
rather light but the demand is also a limited one. 
There is a fair demand for high No. 1 Timothy and 
good No. 2 Timothy but everything else is dull and 
slow. We are in hopes with the approach of winter 


weather that we will see an improvement in the 
demand and correspondingly steady if not higher 
prices. Shipments to this market now are advisable. 
. Light Clover Mixed hay in scant offering with a 


fair local demand for No. 1 and good No. 2 but the — 


lower grades are dull. 

Heavy Clover Mixed hay is scarce and would sell 
well if here. 

Pure Clover hay also very scarce, good No. 1 
Clover is selling well but the lower grades are 
quiet. 

Alfalfa market is steady. Receipts are not heavy 
and while the market is. dull on the lower grades 
there is a very good demand for dairy hay which 
is selling at the highest figures. 

Prairie hay market quiet, offerings are light but 
demand limited for’a few cars of good No. 1 which 
would sell to advantage. 


COLD WEATHER STIMULATING FEED 
DEMAND 

Rains and colder weather resulted in increased 
feeding during the week ending November 9, and 
demand for feeds become more active than in recent 
weeks, states the Weekly Feed Market Review of the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This increased demand, together with some upward 
tendency in feed grain prices, caused higher quota- 
tions for most feeds, particularly as stocks in retail- 
ers’ hands semeed small, so that the increased feed- 
ing inquiry was quickly reflected in the feed market. 


Dry weather and seasonal decline in pastures helped © 


to increase the inquiry in the Southwest while feed 
markets in lower California ruled firm. 

Wheatfeed prices advanced sharply with bran 
showing more strength than the heavier feeds. De- 
mand, however, had commenced to slacken at a num- 
ber of points at the higher levels although cold 
weather and some snow caused increased feeding 
requirements in the Buffalo territory. Production 
at Buffalo continued heavy and resellers and some 
mills were offering liberally, although a few mills 
were sold up for November. Demand in the North- 
west slackened a little at the higher levels but in 
addition to the sales for nearby shipment a con- 
siderable amount had been sold for shipment as far 
ahead as March. Demand for bran from eastern and 
central states buyers was good at Kansas City, with 


a moderate inquiry from Texas and the rest of the — 


cotton belt. Shorts also moved readily from Kansas 
City, Mo., with Texas buyers taking the largest 
amounts. 

Linseed meal shared in the increased feeding de- 
mand but inquiry was draggy at Minneapolis at the 
advance of 50 cents, since liberal production had 
caught up with the shipping directions. Offerings 


continued liberal at Buffalo but demand was active 


and quotations were $1 higher than a week ago. 
Most of the linseed inquiries were from domestie 
buyers.,, 


Cottonseed meal also worked higher with quota- 


tions at Fort Worth about $1.50 higher than a week 
ago. Demand became more active with the increased 
feeding in the northern districts but southern crush- 
ers were offering only sparingly. The crop of cotton 


this year is placed at 12,842,000 bales according to 


November 1 conditions. This is only a little over 
two-thirds as large as the record crop of nearly 18,- 
000,000 bales last year and indicates that much less 
cottonseed meal will be available this season al- 
though less may be used for fertilizer and smaller 
amounts may go for export because of the higher 
prices. 

Gluten feed was unchanged to higher. Inde 
pendent mills and resellers were offering liberally at 
Buffalo although the corn products company was 
quoting only for December shipment at a 50 cents 


* 
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premium over November quotations. Production was 
large at Chicago but the output was moving readily. 
Consumption of corn by the gluten feed manufactur- 
ers totaled over 8,600,000 bushels in October com- 
pared with over 7,000,000 bushels a year ago. This 
suggests increased production of gluten feed. 

Hominy feed was steady to higher with prices 
fluctuating according to local conditions. Offerings 
of white feed were restricted at Buffalo but dealers 
were pressing sales of yellow feed there. 

Alfalfa meal ruled steady although offerings were 
more firmly held at a few points. Trade reports 
indicate that production in some of the Northern 
Mountain States was being restricted because of 
snow which hindered hauling. Best demand con- 
tinued to be for the top grades of meal. 

Quoted November 9 in carlots: Standard Spring 
wheat bran, Minneapolis $28; Buffalo, $31.50; Phila- 
delphia, $35. Soft Winter wheat bran, Cincinnati, 
$32; St. Louis $29.25; Atlanta, $36.50. Hard Winter 
wheat bran, Kansas City, $27.60; Omaha, $27.50. 
Standard Spring wheat middlings, Buffalo, $31.50; 
Minneapolis, $29. Soft Winter wheat middlings, St. 
Louis, $34.75. Gray shorts, Kansas City, $32; 
Omaha, $32. Cottonseed meal 43 per cent, Ft. Worth, 
$39; Kansas City, $45.50; Chicago, $46; Memphis, 
$41; 41 per cent Memphus, $39; 36 per cent Atlanta, 
$87; Cincinnati, $39.20. Linseed Meal, Minneapolis, 
$45.50; Buffalo, $46. Gluten feed, Chicago, $35.70; 
Buffalo, $39. White Hominy feed, Omaha, $32; Chi- 
cago, $33; Buffalo, $36.50. Number 1 Alfalfa meal 
Chicago, $27; Kansas City, $22.50; Omaha, $23; St. 
Louis, $25.50. 


FEED STILL INACTIVE 
By C. K. TRAFTON 

As October is expected to be a fair month for the 
distribution of feeds in the New York market the 
volume of business proved to be somewhat of a dis- 
appointment. While the poor response was charge- 
able in part to the fact that the reductions in some 
cases were much less than generally expected, the 
lack of interest among buyers was probably due to 
the fact that they were much more liberally sup- 
plied as a result of the belated arrival of feeds 
which they had contracted for previously and 
which had been held up for so long while millers 
were running far behind on their deliveries. More- 
over, these supplies came at a time when actual 
consumption was restricted because. of mild 
weather, with pasturage in excellent condition. 
There is also a great increase in the number of 
mills at Buffalo and other producing centers as a 
result of which ample deliveries may be expected 
even in the winter time, thus obviating the neces- 
sity of loading up and carrying supplies until lake 
and canal navigation is resumed in the spring. 
Buyers were especially disappointed regarding the 
reduction in the prices named for wheat feeds, the 
only exception being Red Dog, which is now quoted 
at $35.10 compared with $50.60 a month ago. On 
the other hand, spring bran is only 50 cents lower 
at $33.60 and standard middlings $1.50 lower at 
$34.10. Even so, these reductions have kept the 
Buffalo basis below that of the northwestern mills; 

_ but at the same time, the failure to offer more at- 
tractive terms has resulted in considerable Canadi- 
an bran being shipped in. Reflecting the general 
downward movement of corn prices, hominy is now 
_ Offered at concessions of $5@$5.50, the latter on 
_ White which is now quoted at $38.50; or the same 
‘as Yellow. Still, offers have been light and there 
has been no marked pressure to sell at the lower 
_ levels, but at the same time the latter have failed 
to stimulate buying to any appreciable extent. 
- Buyers of linseed oil meal are still reluctant to 
iF sntivinate future requirements, taking only an odd 
_ car or so as needed for immediate use, despite the 
generally easier tendency of the market, notably 
in the west. Producers have been able to raise the 
content of their feed and more of them 
offering 34 per cent feed which is quoted at $51, 
d with $52.25 a month ago. Cottonseed oil 
has continued to move slowly, partly because 
have not shared in the general decline. In 
the tone of the market is firmer, though prices 
at best are only 25 cents higher than those ruling a 
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month ago, with 36 per cent quoted at $44, 41 per 
cent at $46.75, and 43 per cent at $48.75. First 
offers of Michigan beet pulp at $41 have aroused 
little interest, partly because the price is higher 
than that of a year ago. Still, it is not high enough 
to attract offerings of foreign pulp, making it evi- 
dent that European producers are selling in home 
markets at more attractive prices. 


A NEW SERVICE WITH DRY MILK 

Wheat yesterday—bread today. This seemingly 
impossible stunt was an actual fact duing the 10 
months or more of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition in San Francisco in 1915. Every 
day during the exposition all the bread used within 
the grounds was made from day-old flour. 

Many a baker will remember the Sperry Flour 
Company exhibit, with its 100-barrel a day milling 
plant, its bakery turning out 1500 loaves or more 
of wheat bread from flour direct from the grinding 
rolls, and its “Bread of all nations” booths. 

In charge of this work throughout the period of 
the exposition was P. J. Shortt, recently appointed 
to the bakery service work of the American Dry 
Milk Institute. Mr. Shortt recalls that one skep- 
tical baker, representing a large bakery chain, 
stayed on the job all night to satisfy himself that 
it was actually the day old flour which was used 
in the excellent bread baked for exposition use. 

Mr. Shortt used the “no time dough” method, 


P. J. SHORTT 


and in order to accomplish the splendid results he 
used 8 to 10 pounds of yeast per barrel of flour. 
Most bakers of the time. whose use of yeast aver- 
aged no more than 2% pounds per barrel, were 
greatly benefited through this demonstration of 
faster dough method. 

In his new field of endeavor campaigning in the 
interest of better bread, Mr. Shortt will contact 
assemblies of bakers, master bakers associations, 
and other similar bodies, and assist in solving pro- 
duction problems, particularly those involving use 
of dry skim milk. 

Mr. Shortt’s experience includes 10 years in 
charge of production in his own and father’s 
bakery, nine years with the laboratory, sales, and 
service work of the Sperry Flour Company, and 
five years in charge of production, sales, and pur- 
chasing for the 34 plants of the Bake-Rite Corpora- 
tion. Groups of bakers interested in obtaining Mr. 
Shortt’s services may write the American Dry 
Milk Institute, 160 North La Salle Street, Chicago.. 


JAY BEE INSTALLATION 
The following installations of the Jay Bee Feed 
Mill, of J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Utica, N. Y., were 
recently made: 
Hubbard & Sons, Goodman, Mo., one No. 2 T With 
Fan; Follet & Emert, Dewar, Iowa, one No. 3 S 


Direct Connected; Cherryvale Grain Company, 
Cherryvale, Kan., one No. 2 Humdinger; Maple 
Bro., Hebron, Neb., one No. 2 Humdinger; L. W. 
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Loy & Son, Brookville, Ohio, one No. 3 Humdinger; 
Farmers Co-operative Grain & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Genoa, Neb., one No. 3 T With Fan; Frank 
Vance, Findlay, Ohio, one No. 3 S Direct Connected; 
Farmers Equity Union Exchange, Crestline, Ohio, 
one No. 3 S$ Direct Connected; Johnson & Sons 
Milling Company, Terre Haute, Ind., one No. 2 
Humdinger; M. E. & C. L. Mead, Pataskala, Ohio, 
one No. 3 T With Fan; Battle Creek Food Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich., one No. 2 T With Fan; 
W. R. Scott, Ashburn, Ga., one No. 3 Humdinger 
Direct -Connected; Galbraith Elevator 
Newell, Iowa, one No. 3 T With Fan; George H. 
Nicht, Auburn, N. Y., one No. 2 S Direct Connected; 
Chalmers Grain Company, Chalmers, Ind., one No. 
3 T With Fan; Jefferson Milling Company, Charles- 
town, W. Va., one No. 2 Junior with Han's.He h. 
Shipton, Clarmont, Iowa, one No. 2 S Direct Con- 
nected; Cherry Fork Milling Company, Winchester, 
Ohio, one No. 3 Humdinger; Fiske Milling Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa, one No. 2 Humdinger; 
Stoneboro Flour & Feed Mill, Stoneboro, Pa., one 
No. 3 Humdinger; Richmond Milling Company, 
Broadacre, Ohio, one No. 2 Humdinger; Waldo Co- 
operative Elevator, Waldo, Ohio, one No. 3 § Direct 
Connected; Geo. Q. Moon Company, Binghamton, 
N. Y., one No. 3 S with Fan; R. C. Fritz, Waterloo, 
Ind., one No. 3 S Direct Connected; Napanee Ele- 
vator Company, Napanee, Ind., one No. 3 T with 
Fan; Follett & Emert, Dewar, Iowa, one No. 2 $8 
Direct Connected; Glen Yeater, Ashland, Ohio, one 
No. 3 T with Fan; Hubbard & Sons, Goodman, Mo., 
one No. 2 T with Fan; K. F. Sonner, Noble, IJl., one 
No. 3 S Direct Connected Mill, (this is Mr. Sonner’s 
second Jay Bee Mill); Arkadelphia Milling Com- 
pany, Arkadelphia, Ark., one No. 3 S Direct Con- 
nected (this is the third Jay Bee these people have 
had). 


Company, 


NEW FEED BRANDS 
“ROYAL PALM” stock and poultry feed. 
Hodges Milling Company, Inc., 
Filed August 15, 1927. Serial 
lished October 11, 1927. 
“DAIRY FEED” dairy feeds. Molony & Carter 
Company, Charleston, S. C. Filed August 13, 1927. 
Serial No. 253,430. Published October 25, 1927. 
“HIAWATHA” animal feeds. Hiawatha Grain 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed March 24, 
1927. Serial No. 246,282. Published November 1, 
1927. 
“IDEAL” 


Cosby- 
Birmingham, Ala, 
No. 259,464. Pub- 


chicken feed. Josey-Miller Company, 


HIAWATHAR O MO 


ROYAL PALM 


IDEAL 
EXTRA SPECIAL RAMBO 


Beaumont, Texas. Filed August 19, 1924. Serial 
No. 201,613. Published November 1, 1927. 
Not Subject to Opposition 

“ROMO” horse and mule feeds. Molony & Carter 
Company, Charleston, S. C. Filed August 13, 1927. 
Serial No. 253,435. Published and registered No- 
vember 1, 1927. 

“VER-I-BEST” 
Company, Charleston, 
Serial No. 253,425. 
vember 1, 1927. 

“RAMBO” horse and mule feeds. Molony & Car- 
ter Company, Charleston, S. C. Filed August 13, 
1927. Serial No. 253,436. Published and registered 
November 1, 1927. 

“EXTRA SPECIAL” dairy feeds. Molony & 
Carter Company, Charleston, S. C. Filed August 
13, 1927. Serial No. 253,429. Published and regis- 
tered November 1, 1927. 


poultry feeds. Molony & Carter 
S.C. Filed August 13, 1927. 
Published and registered No- 
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November 15-17.—Annual meeting of the Farmers 
Elevator Association of Nebraska and Farmers 
Managers Association of Nebraska, at the Hotel 
Yancey, Grand Island, Neb. 

November 29.—December 1, twenty-first annual 
convention of the Farmers Elevator Association of 
South Dakota at Huron, S. D. 

February 8-10, 1928.—Silver Jubilee convention 
of the Farmers Grain Dealers Association of Illi- 
nois, at Springfield, Ill. 

February 22-23.—Mid-winter meeting of the Hast- 
ern Federation of Feed Merchants, at the Arlington 
Hotel, Binghamton, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN FEED MEN MEET 


The second annual convention of the Southern 
Feed Manufacturers Association was held October 
17, 18 and 19, at the Peabody Hotel, in Memphis, 
Tenn. The meeting was called to order at 10 
o’clock the morning of the first day by Secretary 
BE. P. MacNichol, who commenced by reporting the 
illness of President J. B. Edgar. The secretary 
then made the opening address, after which H. J. 
Schlafly, of Gober’s Great Hight Milling Company, 
Jackson, Miss., spoke on “The Cost of Doing Busi- 
ness.” Following this, there was an address by 
W. E. Suits, vice-president of The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago, Ill., and president of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association. A. F. Seay, 
vice-president of the Ralston Purina Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., also spoke, as did also Dr. J. N. 
Sample, chief chemist of the State of Tennessee. 
F. B. Quackenboss, manager of the Tennessee In- 
spection Bureau, talked on various phases of the 
insurance question as related to the feed milling 
industry. 

President Edgar was in attendance the second 
day and made an address. The third day’s session 
was executive in nature and limited to members 
only. Dues for membership for the ensuing year 
were fixed, on motion by Mr. Wilkinson, on the 
same basis as the last two years, and for the same 
amount Ballard & Ballard Company, of Louisville, 
Ky., and Gober’s Great Hight Milling Company, at 
Jackson, Miss., were formally accepted as members. 
The application for membership of Alfocorn Milling 
Company, of St. Louis, was also announced. 


The association went on record as favoring some 
action in Mississippi, seeking to give to feed law 
enforcement officials adequate revenues for the fix- 
ing of their department from feed taxes collected in 
that state. Small package differentials showing 
particularly in reference to 814’s was brought to 
the attention of the convention by Mr. Brewer, of 
Ballard & Ballard Company, but no change was 
offered association’s suggestions of a year ago that 
the differentials on small packages be $2, $4 and $6. 
Mr. Brower thought that a $9 differential nearer 
met the cost on 8%-pound sack. The sentiment 
was apparently unanimous that it would perhaps 
be better to put out small package feeds as cheaply 
as possible. Its tonnage in this small package 
goods is negligible as compared with the whole and 
that 8%4-pound packages have some advertising 
value. The association, also, went on record in 
favoring a revision of the, by-laws to permit asso- 
ciate memberships, with a minimum fee, as dues, 
of $100 a year, the number and character of these 
memberships to be determined by the Executive 
Committee. No voting power, however, was given 
associate members. 

After considerable discussion the question of 
changing sales period in uniform sales contract 
was disapproved. 
among the members, that they should not endanger 
the uniform sales contract by any revision what- 
ever. Consequently the 60-day sales limit clause 
remains unchanged. President Edgar then called 
on the Nomination Committee and the convention 
went into election of officers, with Vice-President 
Keith in the chair. 

Upon the adoption of the report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, the following were declared elected 
for the ensuing term: President, G. G. Keith, Her- 
mitage Mills, Nashville, Tenn.; vice-president, A. T. 
Pennington, Royal Staf-o-life Mills, Memphis, Tenn.; 
treasurer, Will A. Hall, International Sugar Feed 
Company, Memphis, Tenn.; and Executive Commit- 
tee: J. B. Edgar, Happy Feed Mills, Memphis, 
Tenn.; L. R. Hawley, Quaker Oats Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; C. B. Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill 
Company, Spartanburg, S. C.; E. Wilkinson, Western 
Grain Company, Birmingham, Ala.; H. J. Schlafly, 
Gober’s Great Eight Milling Company, Jackson, 


It was the unanimous consensus,” 


Miss.; G. J. Stone, Universal Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas; and Frank G. Brewer, Ballard & Ballard 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking President 
Edgar for his services, complimenting Secretary 
MacNichol on his efficiency and excellent results; 
and thanking various speakers for their addresses. 
Dr. Sample was complimented in a resolution, and 
thanks for the entertainment were extended to the 


Royal Feed & Milling Company, the International 


Sugar Feed Company, the Happy Feed Mills and 
the Quaker Oats Company. The report was signed 
by E. Wilkinson, chairman, and John Wilson and 
L. R. Hawley. 

A banquet was held at the Colonial Country Club 
the second night. The evening of the first day was 
not scheduled but the afternoon was devoted to 
visiting the National Dairy Show at the Tri-State 
Fair Grounds. Golf tournament prizes were 
awarded at the banquet. 


OHIO DEALERS MEET AT LIMA 


On October 25 President Philip C. Sayles called 
the midyear meeting of the Ohio Grain Dealers 
Association to order at the Elks Club, in Lima, 
Ohio. Luncheon opened the meeting and a large 
attendance was in evidence, the registration ex- 
ceeding 150. Mark Pickell of the Pickell-Daniel 
Company, Chicago, was the first speaker, and his 
subject was “The Dollars and Sense of Grain 
Prices.” He said, among other things: 

Making a recapitulation of all of the world statistics 
to date, we find a total wheat supply of 3,578,000,000 
bushels compared to 3,447,000,000 last year. This is 
the second largest supply of wheat the world has ever 
had. It exceeds the supply of 3,556,000,000 bushels 
of 1923 when prices went down to 96 cents a bushel. 
It is not quite so large as the supply of 1915 when 
prices went to 89 cents a bushel. oe 

That is actual available supply. In addition, the 
weather this year has been truly wonderful for the 
planting of the new Winter wheat. All of my reports 
to date point to an increase of anywhere from 10 to 
25 per cent in wheat acreage, and it has had most 
excellent soil and weather conditions. Men from 
Kansas tell me that they have never had a failure 
when wheat went into the ground in such condition 
as it is this year, and that they are seldom bothered 
with fly damage. 

Under those conditions, and especially with Canada 
right now threshing and marketing wheat at the rate 
of 6,000,000 bushels a day, with that wheat being 
simply poured onto the market so that it will not be 
bottled up in the country when the lakes freeze up, 
what is there to get bullish on? So far the only 
actual demand has been in the wheat pit. Many boats 
have gone down the lakes that were not sold and 
which could not be sold after they left at the cost of 
replacment of the wheat at the loading port. The 
wheat must move—and Europe knows it just as well 
as we do. f 

There is an above-normal supply of wheat. The 
only way you can get the producers to cut down the 
production is to force a price that will bring the situ- 
ation most clearly to their attention. An advance in 
wheat prices at this time will not cause farmers of 
Canada and of India and of Europe to reduce their 
acreage. An advance now will cause them to increase 
the acreage. And with 100,000,000 more to export from 
North America than last year, with more in Africa 
and more in Asia to export; with a greater crop than 
last year in Europe and therefore a demand for at 
least not more than they had last year, some steps 
must be taken to reduce production, or wheat will be 
a drug on the market and farmers will once more be 
going bankrupt. 
break. That is true enough. It will cause more agi- 
tation in Congress than ever. But if you men will 
carry the message to them and to the farmers all over 
the world, I am sure that you can help do by educa- 
tion what a low price will force despite all the assist- 
ance that Congress will talk about, if the supply keeps 
on increasing at the rate it has for the last two years. 

Why should not this organization or your national 
organization tell the farmers now that the reason 
wheat prices are declining is because (1) the world 
has this year produced too much wheat, this being the 
second largest supply on record; and (2) instead of 
steps being taken to cut down on production the farm- 
ers are: doing everything in their power to increase 
production. 

Why wait until some congressman tells the world 
that the short selling is the cause of lower prices? 
Why give some farm agitator a chance to inflame the 
farmers against the grain trade by telling them lies 
about this last decline? 

We have a larger crop than that of 1923 when 
prices went to 96 cents a bushel. We have almost as 
large a crop as that of 1915 when prices went to 89 
cents a bushel. Why don’t you tell the world about 
this now? 

The Department of Agriculture can not doit. Their 
hands are tied absolutely by politics. They tried to 
tell cotton farmers what would happen to the market, 
and although the market did exactly as they said it 
would, the department immediately got called down 
from all over the country. They tried to warn farm- 
ers some time ago that there was too much wheat in 
the world and that if those farmers persisted in in- 
creasing acreage as was intended, prices would go 
down. And prices have done the exact things that 
the department told them, indirectly, would come to 
pass. Yet right now the hands of the Department are 
absolutely tied even to pointing out the facts to the 
farmers. 

Are you men going to sit idly by and wait until 
Bill Birth of Missouri, Lowden or Thompson of Illi- 
nois, or some of the other political howlers get up and 
capitalize this at your expense? 


Farmers will raise a howl if prices- 


Forty-Sixth Year 


Mr. Pickell also discussed corn prices and illus- 
trated his remarks with graphs. He concluded by 
saying that if there were a normal supply of corn 
this year it would seem logical to him to expect 
the limit on the down side to be around 77 cents, 
where the last heavy work was done by the May, 
December and September futures last year. On the 
advances, he said, it would be possible that corn 
might run clear up to $1.10 per bushel if conditions 


- later warrant it, but corn right now has finished 


no period of accumulation. 

A moving picture of the Tunney-Dempsey fight 
was shown, through the courtesy of Acherman & 
Co., Lima; after which. reports on the corn crop 
were made by various.members present. L. 


. Foster of Ohio State University spoke on the cost 


of operation of country elevators, and he said that 
his research had indicated that there was a varia- 
tion in costs per dollar of sales ranging from 4.7 
cents to 9.5 cents. Three things determined these 
costs: Volume of business, relative percentage of 
merchandise and grain handled and efficiency of 
management. ; 

The meeting authorized Henry Goemann to repre- 
sent the association in the pending effort to get 
equitable legislation regarding telephone tolls, and 
the membership also went on record as favoring 
having weight tickets tacked inside of grain cars. 

The question of where the annual meeting should 
be held next spring was discussed and several 
places mentioned, the final determination being in 
the hands of the Board of Directors. 


TRANSPORTATION _ 


DECEMBER TO HALT LAKE SHIPPING 


The Great Lakes Transit Corporation, says the 
Northwestern Miller, has announced that its last 
eastbound steamers of the 1927 lake season will 
leave Lake Superior ports on November 30. Freight 


for lake-and-rail shipment must be on hand prior 


to that date. 


LOWER GEORGIA RATES 


Handlers of grain, feeds, and flour in Atlanta, 
Ga., are among the interests advantageously 
affected by new southeastern rate schedules an- 
nounced by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
According to the Atlanta Freight Bureau, Georgia 
firms are included in the industrial groups on 
whose shipments the revised southeastern freight 
rates are to be applied. 


CANAL TONNAGE GAINS 


In October, 1927, 89,873,355 bushels of grain came 
east through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, a gain of 
24,000,000 bushels over 1926. This movement takes 
in both Canadian and American grain. It is pointed 
to as confirming estimates of the heavy tonnage of 
American wheat which substituted for the delayed 
Canadian movement. 


In spite of an almost unprecedented increase in’ 


eastern bound grain tonnage, the aggregate of all 
freight passing through the canal locks was 1,500,- 
000 tons less than in October, 1926. The severe 
decline in iron ore shipments brought about the 


‘less favorable October, 1927, traffic showing. 


CHICAGO GRAIN HEARING NEXT 


The grain and grain products rate hearing which 


began in Minneapolis on September 15 temporarily 
ended the first week in November, when a recess 
was called pending resumption of the hearing in 
Chicago on November 29. 

More than 16,000 typewritten pages of evidence 
were taken at the Minneapolis hearing alone. Grain 
dealers, traffic clubs, millers, various state officials, 
and rail attorneys will swell the volume of testi 


mony when they meet in Chicago after Thanks- — 


giving. 


HOCH FAVORS WIDER POWERS FOR RATE 
COMMISSION 


In answer to the letter written by Clyde M. Reed 
to members of the Kansas delegation in Congress 


suggesting action by that body for the relief of — 


western grain farmers on account of the supposed 
effect upon their business of the cut in export grain 
rates made by the Canadian commissioners, Repre- 
sentative Hoch said that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, if not already having the power to 


make export rates on grain lower than the domestic — 


rates, should have that power conferred by legisla- 
tion. Mr. Hoch said there was some question of 


the power of the Commission, under the present 


law, to establish a differential on American wheat 
for export, but he said he was not so sure it could 
not do it. He said that if the Commission could it 
should certainly give the matter most serious con- 
sideration with a view to helping overcome the 
handicap American producers seemed to have in 
competition with Canadians in the export trade. 


November 15, 1927 
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capital of the state, provided they have re- 

membered their geography. To others it is 
the key that unlooses a flood of memories of 
earlier and more hectic days in the growth of the 
nation. Most people if they think of it do so in 
connection with mines or allied interests and it 
is quite natural that they should do so for the 
town is the center of a famous mining district. 
It owes its origin to a placer mine that was lo- 
cated on what is now the principal street of the 
city. A bronze tablet has been erected on the 
“Montana Club Building and it gives this informa- 
tion to the passer-by who would stop to read: 
DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN LAST CHANGE GULCH 


On this placer mining claim gold was discovered on 
July 14, 1864, by John Cowan, John Crab of Georgia, 
Bob Stanley of London, England, and D. J. Miller of 
California, known as the “Georgians,” who were re- 
turning from an unsuccessful prospecting trip to the 
Kootenai country. This district was known as Last 
_ Chance until October 30, 1864, when it was named 
Helena. This memorial of the achievement of these 
pioneers is erected by the Historical Society of Mon- 
tana and the Society of Montana Pioneers. 


Daniel Hilger, Montana state historian, writing 


A evita Mont., to most people is merely the 


OFFICES AND DOWNTOWN STORE 


‘in The Helena Independent, says, “I first saw Last 
Chance Gulch in 1867 and the great activity of 
mining, freighting and arrival of immigrant outfits 
blocked the then forming Main Street with bull 
teams, mule teams, pack outfits and every form 
of conveyance from a single rig to 12 yoke of oxen 
and three large wagons conveying freight from 
Fort Benton, head of navigation on the Missouri 
River, to Helena. Livery stables and corrals were 
numerous. Hotels like the Cosmopolitan and In- 
ternational did a thriving business and it must 
not be forgotten that Helena was the center of a 
large mining district in the nearby gulches, notably 
old Confederate Gulch with Diamond City as its 
center where the richest deposits of placer gold 
ever found were cleaned up on what is known as 
Montana Bar. 

“Saloons, the ‘hurdy gurdy’ houses, and gam- 
bling in every form were wide open and after 
. their day’s work in the placer ‘diggins’ the men 
would fiock to town in the evening, The stores 
were open as long as customers came and the 
night in the mining camp was more lively than 
the day.” 

Crooked, winding Main Street of today with its 
numerous abandoned stores has little about it to 
suggest its earlier days of feverish activity as 
described by Cornelius Hedges in 1898. He tells 
how during 1865. and 1866 all lower Main Street 
below Wall Street was. worked with open sluices, 
even under buildings that had been erected. This 
made it necessary for the owners to make terms 
with the miners or have their property cave in. 
He says, “There was no passage up and down 
lower Main Street except over temporary bridges 
and many of the houses stood on stilts. The 
miners had the right of way everywhere and no 
one disputed their superior title. Tunnels were 
run from the gulches on both sides, even under 
the ground where our court house now stands. 
An underground channel of water still exists under 
a portion of Rodney Street.” 

I have often heard it said in and around Helena 
that if Main Street could be torn up and panned 
today it would yield high returns in placer gold 
and in this connection it is interesting to note 
what Mr. Hilger has to say. “As to the prevalence 
of placer gold along upper Main Street, I can re- 
cite an actual experience in which I participated. 
_ The city of Helena in its earlier history had three 
great fires, the first in 1869, another in 1872 and 
one in 1874, all three of which destroyed” the 
upper part of Main Street and other side streets. 
Immediately after the first great fire in 1869 I[ 
noticed several miners panning dirt taken from 
Selected spots on Main Street. As a boy I was 


. 
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not slow in ‘catching on.’ They told me that they 
had gotten as much as two or three dollars per 
pan from dirt taken from where the saloon bars 
had been located, 

“At the bars the gold dust was weighed by the 
customary gold scales used in the saloons. I 
promptly rustled a goldpan and did likewise and 


‘was rewarded for one day’s work by a clean-up of 


$35 worth of dust. My father doubted my story 
but he went down with me next morning and 
promptly followed suit. During the course of a 
day or two the creek, Last Chance, was lined 


. with men panning out big pay from the ashes and 


dirt along Main Street. The careless handling of 
the dust through over indulgence in. strong waters 
by the customers at the saloon bar caused the 
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PLANT OF THE STATE NURSERY & SEED COMPANY, 
HELENA, MONT. 


waste. At that time there were no ‘greenbacks’ 
except in fractional. currency of 10, 25 and 50 
cents and no silver. It was all gold dust, weighed 
out in any settlement; which was frequently at the 
bars. Hence I am firmly convinced that if upper 
Main Street was burned out it would prove a 
bonanza as a placer claim right now and would 
yield a handsome profit in lieu of the old eyesores 
and untenanted buildings on the street today.” 
I can add to the foregoing that I know of several 
ex-soldiers who while staying at the Government 
hospital near Helena found a profitable form of 
recreation in wandering over the surrounding 
hills equipped with a little pick, a pan and a small 
bottle. With each succeeding trip the bottle grew 
heavier and fuller of the precious yellow metal. 
But no thought of gold or of mining was with 
me when I came to Helena this time. I did find 
“pay dirt” though in the plant of the State 
Nursery & Seed Company. While mining is the 
basic industry of this state, agriculture has be- 
come of great importance and is becoming of 
greater magnitude with the passing of every 
year. East Helena, lying but a short distance 
from Helena, is the home of large smelting and 
refining plants and is also of importance from 
an agricultural standpoint. It is in the heart of 
a fertile and highly productive valley. Sur- 
rounded by mountains it is assured of an abun- 
dant water supply and fertility and water seem 
to go hand in hand. Its growing season is the 
same as central Iowa which is longer than most 
parts of the West. Small grains show an un- 
usually heavy yield and considerably above the 
average for the nation, due possibly to the com- 
plete absence of black rust which is unknown 
here, Wheat, barley, rye and oats do very well 
here on both irrigated and non-irrigated lands. 
One of the factors or great forces in the de- 
velopment of the state in this way has been the 


State Nursery & Seed Company. For over 36 
years they have been growing and testing seed 
primarily for the northwest farmer. Countless 
thousands of tests have been made in their prov- 
ing grounds which are located about three miles 
from their downtown offices and  salesrooms. 
Here the company’s greenhouses can be found in 
a pretty little valley along the road to Colorado 
Gulch and Rimini, both names long interwoven 
with mining interests. Here in the mouth of a 
canyon on the foot of the Eastern slope of the 
Continental Divide at an altitude of 4400 feet are 
their 55 greenhouses. Each section is in charge 
of an expert in his particular line, for example, 
14 of these houses are devoted exclusively to the 
cultivation of carnations and require about 50,000 
plants to fill them. Many of these men have been 
with the company for long periods of time while 
others have secured their training elsewhere. 
When Mr. Mills and his father, the founders of 
this company, were looking for a suitable site for 
a greenhouse they came to this valley and it 
looked just like what they wanted. Where the 
first greenhouse to be built now stands was then 
the camping grounds of a wandering tribe of Cree 
Indians. As Mr. Mills remarked, “It was not quite 
as well cultivated then as it is now.” The ground 
was rough and rocky with plenty of places full 
of dense underbrush. Now their well tilled acres 
extend for more than a mile along this narrow 
valley. The original greenhouse has been supple- 
mented by many more so that at present they have 
a total of a quarter of a million square feet of 
glass. I found Mr. Mills on a bright spring day 
in. the midst of acres of pansies, more pansies 
than I thought would be in all the world, His 
eyes, however, were on the nearby creek which 
was swollen to twice its normal size due to the 
melting snows. I have upon other occasions fished 
this same stream and taken a speckled trout or 
two so I remarked that the fishing shouldn’t be 
so very good at the present time due to the high 
water. This precipitated a discussion of fish, 
trout in particular, and their habits and of the all 


ge 


LATEST ADDITION TO THE STATE NURSERY 


important question, “Where do they go in high 
water time?” : 

Mr. Mills was born in England and came to this 
country when a small boy, his family settling in 
Virginia. Later he came west when a young man. 
In spite of the encroachment of the years his hair 
is still a deep dark brown with only the sugges- 
tion of gray at the edges. He is an outdoor man 
taking a keen interest in all natural life and fond 
of fishing and hunting. You millers and seedsmen 
who have similar likes should have your places of 
business near this region for really good fishing 
can be had within 30 minutes of the town; in 
season an hour or two of travel will bring you 
to wild fowl hunting and deer can be found within 
10 miles. Out here among the hills away from 
the city lives Mr. Mills, surrounded by the tangi- 
ble results of a life time devoted to the work he 
loves. 

The most recent addition to the plant has been 
another greenhouse built on land which the com- 
pany let the Government have several years ago 
for experimental purposes when the dry-farming 
subject was receiving so much attention in this 
area. At the present time more than 700 varieties 
of grains and flowers are under test and this test- 
ing process is a continuous one for it is only part 
of their effort to give the customer the varieties 
that are best suited to the rigorous northern cli- 
mate. They believe they should do their experi- 
menting and not their customers. Their method 
of testing calls for the planting of an entire plot 
of each variety and not a few well chosen plants. 
This plot is grown under conditions as nearly 


330 
approximating those that the customer would 
have as is possible. They believe this is the 


only way in which a correct idea of the worth of 
any particular variety can be determined. Nearby 
are the famous Broadwater Hot Springs and in 
the winter time these are used for heating pur- 
poses, although in late years it has been found 
necessary to supplement this system with the use 
of the more conventional boiler and steam system. 
The supply of hot water has not lessened but due 
to the growth of the nursery the demand has 
become too great for this natural heating plant 
to take care of. 

In 1890, the two Mills, father and son, with the 
aid of one assistant founded the company which 
now employs between 70 and 80 people and 
makes shipments to all parts of the world. The 
downtown store on Fuller Avenue carries a full 
line of retail seeds, bulbs, cut flowers, poultry 
supplies and tools for the gardener. The offices 
are centered here and about three blocks to the 
East near the Great Northern depot is the ware- 
house and seed cleaning plant. This is a brick 
building four floors high of reinforced concrete 
and so closely have fire resistant principles been 
followed in its construction that it enjoys the sec- 
ond lowest fire insurance rate in the city. A full 
basement offers ample storage facilities for pota- 
toes and similar stock. N. F. Graves is the man- 
ager of this part of the business and is assisted 
by a crew of eight men. Completeness of service 
as well as speed is their aim and he and his crew 
are ready at a moment’s notice to supply either 
a single package of lettuce seed or a carload of 
Alfalfa seed. 

The states from which they draw the largest 
share of their business are Montana, Wyoming, 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho, although  ship- 
ments have been made to such far away points as 
Yokohama. At the time I called they were well 
over the busy season for the spring planting had 
been done and with the passage of Memorial Day 
the peak demand for cut flowers had been reached 
and met. Mr. Graves has been associated with 
the company for the past seven years. He is the 
gentleman wearing the hat and the smile on the 
extreme left in the accompanying picture. Next 


to him is W. N. Duncan who has been a member. 


of the organization for 12 years and next to him 
are the Rutherford brothers, Clarence and George, 
respectively. 

The first floor of the warehouse is used for feed 
storage and shipping purposes although the actual 
preparation of stock for shipment is done on the 
third floor, The cleaning department uses two 
clipper cleaners and a hulling and scarifying ma- 


CORNER OF CLEANING DEPARTMENT 


chine. Power is electric. 
driven by a 7% horsepower 
a one horsepower motor and the elevators use 
another of the same size. The two clipper cleaners 
divide time on a three horsepower machine. The 
grinder is something of a mystery. as no name 
plate could be found on it and it is powered by 
a 10 horsepower motor. With the aid of this 
equipment the company turns out a number of 
kinds of dairy feeds which are finding favor with 
the local feeders of livestock. 

Additional storage space is offered on the sec- 
ond floor for sacked grains and seeds. The third 
floor. is used as storage for all recleaned seeds 
and is also the location for the hopper bins which 
feed the grinder below. Gravity chutes are used 
between floors and for both the loading of trucks 
and all railroad cars. ._What goes down must first 
go up and it is here that a 1%-ton elevator gives 
quick service. 

This company carries a full line of Pratt’s 
poultry feeds and is also a jobber for the Blatch- 
ford line of feeds. A business of this nature has 
many uses for bags and so it is that the name of 
Bemis can be seen everywhere about the plant 
with little effort. The weighing equipment com- 
prises three platforms, two hand scales and one 
hopper of 6,000 pounds eapacity which is located 
in the basement. 

Aside from the problem of local deliveries trans- 
portation becomes an item of great importance to 
this company with its several branches which must 
maintain close contact each with the other. Were 
its business all under one roof the matter would 


A cleaner is directly 
unit; the huller uses 
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GRAIN TRADE 


be far simpler. Service between warehouse and 
nursery; between office and warehouse or from 
office to nursery must be quick, dependable and 
economical. To meet this condition they use 
three trucks. One of these is a Dodge with a 
light delivery body attractively trimmed and carry- 
ing advertising slogans used mainly for the de- 
livery of flowers and small supplies from the 
downtown store. The warehouse employs a Chev- 
rolet truck for their heavier hauls and the lighter 
loads are handled by a light truck which is very 
frequently met with on the highways of this 
country. 

With the mining background this locality has it 
is fitting to tell the story of how the contractor 
who made the excavations for the warehouse made 
double wages on the job. It was in 1912 that the 
contract was let for the erection of the building 
and the dirt removed was taken to one side by 
the contractor and carefuly panned with the re- 
sult that he secured enough gold dust from the 
dirt to more than pay for the expense of digging 
it out. It would make a good story to say that 
the contract was let on this basis but I must stick 
to the facts for they sound fictional enough. 

In the late sixties thousands of men came to 
this region in search of gold but it had to be quick 
gold. Many of them found it, enriching the world’s 
supply of the precious metal and, leaving but a 
hole in the ground’ they were gone to newer and 
richer fields. The Mills came a few years later 
in search of the opportunity to be of service and 
to help develop the agricultural resources of the 
country. They found what they sought and in 
the finding of it have erected a monument not 
only to their own industry but also to the pioneer 
spirit and vision which prompted them to leave 
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N. F. Graves, manager; W. N. Duncan, Clarence Rutherford, 
George Rutherford 


the 
land. 

The State Nursery & Seed Company is now upon 
its thirty-seventh year of growth for it has always 
been that, each year has found the company a 
little larger than before and with ever widening 
fields of activity; indicating that the company’s 
belief in the possibilities of the great Northwest 
have not been placed amiss. 


state of Virginia and come to this western 


INDIANA SEED NEWS 
By W. B. CARLETON 


Seed dealers at Evansville, Ind., and other points 
in the state, both wholesale and retail, report that 
their trade during the past month has been fairly 
good, but they have enjoyed nothing like a rush 
in business. Clover hulling in southern and central 
Indiana was not finished this year until late in 


‘October and the yield was not as large as compared 


to former years. Some dealers report that the 
seed market during October took a decided slump. 
The yield of Red Clover in southern Indiana was 
fairly ‘good this fall. The Timothy yield was one 
of the largest and best in several years past. The 
cold damp weather of last spring and early summer 
proved to be beneficial to the Timothy crop and the 
quality of the hay was very good. Reports from 
the rural sections of the state are to the effect that 
there has been no improvement in trade for the 
past month. Indiana farmers finished their wheat 
sowing late in October and the climate and soil 
conditions were ideal for the sowing of the crop. 
A much larger acreage was put in this year than in 
previous years. Corn gathering will start early in 
November. From all reports the corn yield in 
Indiana this year will be about 60 per cent normal. 
In fact some fields that were planted late will 
amount to practically nothing and will hardly 
make good fodder. Some of the early planted fields 
will show up well. Many of the Indiana farmers did 


a bushel by early in the year of 1928. 


Forty-Sixth Year 


not put up any feed this fall Seed dealers 
say that from present indications there should be 
a good demand for seeds early next year as indica- 
tions point to good crops in all sections of the state. 
This year, taken as a whole, has not been good for 
the seed business. Evansville seed houses sell a 
great deal in western and northern Kentucky and 
they report conditions in that state have not been 
promising. Southern Indiana farmers are in a 
better shape than they were a year ago, taking all 
things into-consideration and one hears less of the 
farm problems than he did a year ago. 

The yield of Alfalfa in southern and central 
Indiana this year was splendid and many of the 
farmers got as high as four cuttings from their 
crop. Indiana farmers have been running more and 
more to the growing of Alfalfa during the past few 
years. They say it is a crop easy to grow and that 
the profits are good. 


Louis L. Kindermann and his brother, Charles 


Kindermann, dealers in seeds at Boonville, Ind., 
have been appointed on a committee by the Boon- 
ville Business Men’s Association to arrange a Farm- 
ers’ Short Course at Boonville on December 6 and 
7. It is expected the event will be attended by 
several thousand farmers in Warrick County and 
adjoining counties. ; 

E. E. McAtee, who for many years has been asso- 
ciated with the Ohio Valley Seed Company at 


INTERIOR OF ONE OF GREENHOUSES 


Evansville, has returned from a trip through Pike 
County and adjoining counties. He says the seed 
business in that section has not been any too good 
this year, but he is looking for a marked improve- 
ment in trade by early next spring. Mr. AcAtee has 
a wide acquaintance among the farmers of southern 
Indiana, southern Illinois and western and north 
Kentucky. 

Osear A. Cook, seed broker at Boonville, Ind., who 
was in Evansville recently on business, reported 
he will make a number of improvements in his 
warehouse during the coming spring and summer. 

The corn borer is now reported in 131 townships 
in 16 counties of northeastern Indiana, according to 
recent reports from Frank N. Wallace, state entom- 
ologist of Indiana. His scouts in the field are doing 
all in their power to curb the pests. A large num- 
ber of Indiana farmers from the vicinity of Bluffton 


recently made a motor trip to northern Ohio, Mich- | 


igan and Canada to see the corn borer infested 
areas. 

Many of the farmers in southern and central Indi- 
ana are reported to be holding their old corn crop 
in the belief that corn prices are going to advance 
some time before the first of next year because this 
year’s yield is below normal. Many grain and ele- 
vator men are predicting that corn will go to $1.50 
A great 
many of the Indiana farmers are laying aside their 
choice ears from this year’s crop to be used as seed 
corn next spring. This was done upon the advice 
of county agents over the state. According to late 
forecasts of agricultural authorities at Purdue Uni- 
versity at Lafayette, Ind., the corn yield in Indiana 
this year will be under that of last year. 

John P. Chrisney, leading merchant, who died 
recently at his home at Chrisney, Ind., at the age 
of 65 years, for many years was a large handler of 
seeds and was well known in that part of the state. 
Mr. Chrisney formerly was a member of the Indi- 
ana state legislature, having represented Spencer 
and Perry Counties. The town of Chrisney was 
named in honor of his father, the late John B: 
Chrisney, one of the pioneer settlers of southern 
Indiana. 


RED AND ALSIKE CLOVER SEED 
MOVING AT HIGHER PRICES 


Movement of Red Clover seed was slightly accel- 
erated during the two weeks ending October 25. 
The United States Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics estimates that about one-third of the crop had 
left the farms up to that date. This movement was 
about the same as a year ago but slower than two 
years ago. The movement of Alsike Clover was 
slow during the two weeks bringing the total move 
ment for the season to 60 per cent on October 25 
compared with 75 per cent last year and 65 per cent 
two years ago. 

(Continued on Page 334) 
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MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 

Operations have been started in the Medford 
Elevator at Medford, Wis. 

A. G. Dahl is manager of the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Elevator of Dawson, Minn. 

The plant of the Hawley Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany of Hawley, Minn., has been motorized. 

An addition is being built to the coal sheds of the 
Farmers Elevator Company of Nashua, Minn. 


The Farmers Elevator at Stockton, Minn., is 
practically completed and ready for operation. 
The Hynes Hlevator at Rosemount, Minn., has 


been leased by Leo Fluegel, who will open a feed 
mill. 

The Boulay Bros. have repaired their elevator 
at Fond du Lac, Wis., which burned, and have it in 
operating condition. 

Electric motors have been installed Lédetner with 
an elevator drive on the elevator leg of the Barrett 
(Minn.) Grain Company. 

The Chandler Elevator Company has bought the 
property of the Chandler Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany at Chandler, Minn. EH. W. Eaton is manager. 


‘A warehouse at Amherst Junction, Wis., has 
been bought from the J. R. Biggs Company by J. 
BE. Koziezkowski who will use it to store grain. 

The new warehouse of the Dadmun-LaBudde 
Company, West Allis, Wis., has been completed. 
It will handle a oe line of grain, eu and 
feed. 

An addition has been built to the warehouse and 

grain elevator of the Northern Milling Company of 
Shawano, Wis. A spur track has been built to the 
elevator. 
' G. A. Smythe is now manager of the Farmers 
Elevator Company of Clinton, Minn.; succeeding M. 
A. Beaty who is now agent for the Monarch Ele- 
vator Company at Wheaton. 

Plans are being made by the Springfield Mill- 
ing Company of Springfield, Minn., for the erection 
of a 150,000-bushel elevator replacing the one which 
burned on Derober 17. It will be of fireproof con- 
‘struction. 


The Calumet Elevator at. Milwaukee, of 


Wis., 


the Froedtert Grain & Milling Company is now 


- owned by J. H. Jesser. 


designated as a registered storage house. The 
registration of receipts is authorized to a maximum 
of 400,000 bushels. 

An addition has been built to ihe ‘elevator of the 
Union Elevator Company at Minneapolis of 1,000,- 
000 bushels’ capacity. The Fegles Construction 
Company which is doing the work will have it 


ready by the last of November. 


WESTERN 

The Northland Company is building a grain ele- 
vator at McElroy, Mont. 

Improvements and repairs have been made to the 
elevator of the Eastern Montana Company of Hy- 
sham, Mont. 

The Haxtun Farmers Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany of Haxtun, Colo., will install a grain cleaner 
in its elevator. 

The new elevator of 110,000 bushels’ capacity of 
the Lincoln Grain Growers, Inc., at Lincoln, Calif., 
has been completed. 

The Farmers Elevator at Hardin, Mont., is again 
He sold the elevator about 


_ three months ago to Reed Bros. 


_* Ae 


4 


to be equipped with a Hess Grain Drier of 2,000 


The new 55,000-bushel elevator of the Farmers 
Elevator Company at Nashua, Mont., has been com- 
pleted. O. E. Camburn is manager.: 


A modern elevator, steel clad, with capacity of 


40,000 bushels, is being built at Lindsay, Mont., 


for the Eastern Montana Elevator Company. 

The La Junta Milling & Elevator Company of La 
Junta, Colo., has completed its 30,000-bushel 
cribbed elevator. L. S. Mahoney is manager. 


The Hanford Street Elevator, Seattle, Wash., is 


hels per hour capacity. It will cost $75,000. 
_ J. H. Vickery, Charles H. Sorenson and Theodore 
r have incorporated at Longmont, Colo., as the 
ont Grain Company. Its capital stock is 
$30,000. 
_ Charles Kreitman has let the contract for the 
erection of a 12,000-bushel studded iron-clad ele- 
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vator and warehouse at Kit Carson, Colo. It will 
contain seven bins, one leg, Fairbanks-Morse 10- 
horsepower oil engine and one truck dump. 

The Cody, Wyo., elevator of A. D. Persson of 
Cheyenne has been sold by him to J. R. Olson of 
Lisco, Neb. Mr. Persson still owns an elevator 
at Lovell. 


The Amherst Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
Company, Amherst, Colo., has ‘installed a dust col- 
lecting system working on the head of the leg of 
the elevator. 

L. H. Hoffman has completed a 4,000-ton addi- 
tion to the Balfour, Guthrie Company’s elevator at 
Portland, Ore. This gives it storage of 12,000 tons 
at Irving Dock. 

The N. E,, Gailey Elevator at Platner, Colo., has 
been taken over by E. Lieber of Fort Morgan. It 
now operates as the Lieber Grain Company with 
C. P. Dannatt in charge. 

The elevator at Drummond, Idaho, has been 
- bought from the Kaysville-Layton Milling Company 
by the Sperry Elevator & Storage Company. It 
has a capacity of 30,000 bushels. 

A new warehouse is to be built on the site of 
the old Tri-State Elevator at Culdesac, Idaho, which 
burned last spring. The warehouse will be erected 
by the Independent Grain Company. 

The Trinidad Bean & Elevator Company of Ster- 
ling, Colo., has its new elevator and cleaning plant 
practically completed. Adjacent trackage will en- 
able the plant to handle eight cars in 24 hours. 

O. A. Johnson is building an elevator and feed 
mill at Cornish, Colo. The feed mill will be ready 
by January 1, but the bean storage room and ele- 
vator proper will not be ready in time for the 1927 
crop. 


ILLINOIS 


Max Baker is now manager of the West End 
Elevator at Milmine, IIl. 

The old Farmers Elevator at Varna, IIl., 
sold to the Minonk Milling Company. 

New scales have been installed in the elevator 
of the Ralston Bros., at Caledonia, III. 

The elevator of the A. & O. Grain Company at 
Argenta, Ill., which burned is to be rebuilt. : 

The Farmers Grain & Lumber Company at Syca- 
more, lll., has bought building for feed storage. 

A: 10-ton platform scale has been installed by the 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of Brigh- 
ton, Il. 

The elevator of James Mathew at Pound Grove, 
Yll., has been bought by C. L. Austin and H. J. 
Meyers. 

The elevator and other buildings of the Mere- 
dosia Farmers Grain Company at Meredosia, I1l1., 
are being painted. 

The Hippen & Smith Grain Company, Forrest, 
Tll., is razing one of its warehouses and a new 
one is to be erected. 

An earn corn crib with capacity of 5,000 bushels 
corn, is to be built at Heyworth, Ill., by H. C. 
Gring of Farmer City. 

The Pesotum Elevator Company of Pesotum, II1., 
has torn down its old elevator which has not been 
in use for several years. 

A truck dump and a free air service for autos 
and trucks have been installed by the Farmers 
Grain Company of Piper City, Ill. 

Grain drier equipment has been bought by the 
Sullivan Grain Company of Sullivan, lll. It will be 
of frame construction, covered with sheet iron. 

E. P. Foley has bought for the Tremont Co- 
operative Grain Company at Tremont, Ill, the 
Vandeveer property—the original site of the Key- 
stone Wire & Steel Company. 

The elevator at Stillman Valley, Ill., formerly 
owned by the Armour Grain Company and now the 
property of the Griffith Lumber Company is under 
the management of Joe Saumon. 

The Farmers Grain Company of Stonington, IIl1., 
has leased its elevator to the Stonington Elevator 
Company, a partnership composed of C. T. Moore 
and William Hight. The new firm also leased the 
Hight & Cline Elevator and will operate the two 
properties. 

The Illinois Traction System’s transfer elevator 
at Glover (no p. o.), Ill, has been leased by the 


has been 


—_ 


Saddoris Bros.,. Mayview elevator men; and J. P. 
Phillips of Mayview, Ill. A 10,000-pound scale is 
being installed. The elevator has been closed for 
the last seven years. 


The Dewein-Hamman Elevator at Decatur, IIL, 
has been taken over by J. C. and William Hight 
who will operate it. The elevator was owned by 
the Citizens National Bank which had held it 
since taking it over from the Harrison-Ward Com- 
pany two years ago. The new owners will operate 
under the name of the Hight Elevator Company. 
The Harrison-Ward Company operated it as the 
Decatur Terminal Elevator Company. 
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INDIANA 

Rollin Hays replaces S. M. Clingaman with the 
Mayer Grain Company of Denver, Ind. 

The Co-operative Elevator of Francesville, Ind., is 
building an addition to its office building. 

A wagon and truck dump has been installed for 
the Boone Grain & Supply Company of Lebanon, 
Ind. 

The Urmston Elevator 
p. o.), Ind., is to be rebuilt. 
been let. 

A new elevator is to be built at the cost of 
$18,000, for the Huntertown Elevator Company at 
Huntertown, Ind. 

Harold J. Stemen and John F. Deckard have or- 
ganized the La Grange Grain Company at La 
Grange, Ind., and will buy and sell grain and feeds. 

The American Maize Sales Corporation, a New 
York corporation, has filed an affidavit designating 
R. E. Daley of Roby, Indianapolis, Ind., as_ its 
Indiana agent. 

A fireproof building to be used for granary, crib 
and feed storehouse, is being built at Hobart, Ind., 
for Roper & Brown. They have also resided the 
ends of the mill. 

A 1,000-foot frontage on the Ohio River, Evans- 
ville, Ind., has been bought by Mead Johnson, Jr., 
of the Mead Johnson Company, on which a ware- 
house will be built. 

The Babcock Elevator Company of Rensselaer, 
Ind., has installed a new Fairbanks-Morse Plat- 
form Scale. The company is also installing a 10- 
ton scale platform at its Pleasant Ridge Elevator. 

The New Palestine Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at New Palestine, Ind., capitalized at 


at Dundee (Alexandria 
The contract has 


$10,000. The company will own and operate grain 
elevators and fiour mills. The incorporators are 
Marius Worl, Jesse C. Springer, Samuel C. Corkins. 


A new 20-ton Fairbanks-Morse Scale is to be in- 
stalled replacing the old six-ton scale for the Farm- 
ers Grain Company of Rensselaer, Ind. The com- 
pany has made other improvements recently, hav- 
ing recovered the exterior with galvanized iron and 
re-roofed the building. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 


A grain elevator and coal yard are to be built 
at Quitaque, Texas, for Glenn Wise. 

A site has been secured by C. H. Guenther & 
Sons of San Antonio, Texas, for an extension to 
the plant. 

A new elevator is to be opened at Newkirk, Okla., 
by the Perry Milling Company with J. L. Robinson 
in charge. 

The warehouse of Ray Griffiths, manager of the 
Bailey County Elevator at Muleshoe, Texas, has 
been enlarged. 

The capital stock of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay 
Company of Covington, Ky., has been reduced from 
$250,000 to $150,000. 

D. J. Smith is in charge of the Boise City, Okla., 
elevator of the Security Elevator Company. He was 
formerly at Burdett, Kan. 

A big warehouse has been built for the Dorsey 
Grain Company of Weatherford, Texas, and corn 
grinding machinery has been installed. 

The Oklahoma Terminal Elevator Company of 
Purcell, Okla., has completed the 240,000-bushel 
elevator. Three corn shellers have been installed. 


A 560,000-bushel reinforced concrete elevator is to 
be built at Amarillo, Texas, for the Great West 
Mill & Elevator Company who let the contract for 
it with the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Company. 
The headhouse in connection with the elevator will 
be 189 feet high and 32x40 feet ground space. 
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There will be 60 bins in the elevator, 22 of which 
will be in the headhouse. Two 2,500-bushel hopper 
scales are a part of the equipment. 

The Oklahoma Terminal Elevator Company of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has completed its 240,000- 
bushel elevator. Three corn shellers have been in- 
stalled. 

The Rich Elevator at Hooker, Okla., has been 
bought by Paul Aright of Optima, Okla. The ele- 
yator is now in operation wih J. S. Golden as 
manager: 

The Ryan Elevator Conon has completed its 
10,000-bushel elevator at Ryan, Okla. It is 
equipped with electric motors and has a corn 
grinder. L. B. Anderson is owner. 

The elevator business of the Farmers Elevator 
Company of Electra, Texas, under the management 
of. J. B. Ferguson, has been taken over by the 
Electra Wheat Growers Association. 

A building is being erected at Eufaula, Okla., by 
BE. F. Saltsman and S. Yarbrough for the purpose 
of handling corn and other grain. A corn sheller 
and other modern machinery will be installed. 

A 100,000-bushel elevator has been removed from 
Indiana (no p. o.), Okla., by the Belt Mill & Grain 
Company, to Oklahoma City, Okla. A special ele- 
vator to lift the green grain and eliminate the 
danger of fire from heat will be installed. 

Capitalized at $25,000, the Shawnee Feed & Grain 
Company is incorporated at Mufreesboro, Tenn. 
B. B. Roberts, James Butler, Earl Roberts, Eugene 
Black and Charles Tilford are interested. The 
company will install a plant for manufacturing 
stock and poultry feeds. 


IOWA 
The Farmers Elevator Company of Emmetsburg, 
Iowa, is to be reorganized. 
A new trap dump has been installed by S. A. 
McMasters at Hornick, Iowa. 


D. M. Smith is in charge of the Farmers Grain 
& Elevator Company at Manly, Iowa. 

A grain elevator may be built this year at Baxter, 
Iowa, for the Baxter Grain & Coal Company. 


The charter of the Farmers Grain Company of 
Graettinger, Iowa, has been renewed for 20 years. 


A grain cleaner has been installed in the elevator 
of the Callendar Grain Company of Ocheyedan, 
Iowa. 


A seed huller and scarifier have been installed by 
the Farmers Elevator Company at Pocahontas, 
Iowa. 

The elevator and coal business of J. A. Beery at 
Garwin, Iowa, has been discontinued for the time 
being. 

V. D. Roberts is succeeded as buyer for the Kunz 
Grain Company at Wesley, Iowa, by Arthur Riley of 
Emmetsburg. 

C. E. Christenson is now with the North Iowa 
Grain Company at Livermore, Iowa. He was for- 
merly manager at Malard. 

A new building over the storage tanks and 
pumps is to be built at Dows, Iowa, for the Farm- 
ers Grain & Lumber Company. 

The O’Hearn-Bulpitt Grain Company of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, has been dissolved as a partnership. 
C. A. Bulpitt retains the old office. 

Capitalized at $10,000, the Ira Elevator Company, 
Inc., was incorporated at Ira, Iowa. F. J. Rippey 
is president and W. L. Price secretary. 

A grain elevator is to be built at Cleves, Iowa, 
for D. J. Peters this fall. He will wreck one of 
his present houses and use the material. 

The Cedar Rapids, Iowa, office of the Emerich 
Grain Company recently opened will be under the 
management of Royal W. Emerich of Milwaukee. 

A three-story building to be used for a drier 
room is being erected at Davenport, Iowa, for the 
Davenport Elevator Company of Davenport, Iowa. 

J. G. Woodward has bought the McInnerney 
Elevator Company’s property at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. The property was sold at bankrupt sale 
bringing $53,200. 

To deal in grain, fuel and lumber, the F. G. Bell 
Company has been incorporated at McGregor, Iowa, 


capitalized at $10,000. “F. G. Bell is president and 
J. Kramer, secretary. 

The slavnion at Mondamin, Iowa, formerly op- 
erated by the Wallace Bros., has been bought by 


the Farmers Co-operative Company, 
agement of F. Maywald. 


New approaches, truck dump, iron siding and 
roof have been added to the elevator of the Luton 
Elevator Company at Luton, Iowa, owned by R. H. 
Raub, and S. A. McMaster. 

A new elevator is to be built by the Farmers 
Elevator Company of Orange City, Iowa, whose old 
plant burned. An adjoining elevator is being used 
until the new one is ready. 


Improvements are being made to the Rock Rapids, 
Towa, elevator of the Quaker Oats Company. New 


under the man- 
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scales have been installed that will permit weigh- 
ing up to 10 tons. At this elevator, new chutes 
have been installed and other repairs made. 

The Wm. McMahill Grain & Coal Company at 
Shenandoah, Iowa, has been bought by Clayton Mc- 
Mahill. The business will be continued under the 
name of the McMahill Grain & Coal Company. 

A. EB. Froning has changed the name of the Dike, 
Iowa, elevator from the Dike Grain Company to 
the Froning Grain & Coal Company, The elevator 
has been repainted and the name changed on it. 

The articles of incorporation of the Independent 
Products Company of Davenport, Iowa, engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of malt and grain prod- 
ucts, have been renewed for 20 years. EH. Zoller 
is president. 

The Everly Grain Company at Everly, Iowa, has 
changed over to the Farmers Hlevator Company, 
with John Jeldon owner. F. F. Ruge was owner of 
the old company and has been in the grain busi- 
ness for 25 years. 

The charter of the Farmers Elevator Company of 
Churdan, Iowa, has been renewed for a period of 
20 years. James Hyland is president; J. W. 
Fackler, vice-president; C. G. Shirver, secretary- 
treasurer; and G. W. Ruth, manager. 


EASTERN 


To deal in agricultural products, the Hagerstown 
Grain & Feed Company has been incorporated at 
Hagerstown, Md. Fred C. Wright, Clarence EB. and 
Leo H. Miller are interested. 

To conduct a wholesale business in grain, hay 
and flour, W. H. Champlin, Inc., was incorporated 
at Medford, Mass., capitalized at $200,000. Wil- 
liam H. Chaplin is president-treasurer. 

To operate grain elevators and warehouses and 
deal in grain, seed, etc., the Sheffield Elevator Com- 
pany of Minneapolis has been incorporated at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to conduct business in that state. The 
offices are at 317 Chamber of Commerce Building. 
The capital stock is $200,000. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


Virgil Eberhardt is now manager of the Robin- 
son Elevator at Codell, Kan. 

The O’Brien Elevator at St. Paul, Kan., has been 
sold to the Southern Milling Company. 

Repairs are being made to the elevator of the 
Farmers Grain Company of Linwood, Neb. 

Sherman Roseberry will be manager of the St. 
Paul Grain & Supply Company of St. Paul, Kan. 

The B. Koehler Grain Company of Burress, Neb., 
is now under the management of Melvin Elward. 

Electric motors are to be installed in the ele- 
vator of the Wallace Equity Elevator at Wallace, 
Neb. 

C. J. Garven has bought the Nye-Jenks Elevator 
at Farnam, Neb. C. B. Seldomridge will be man- 
ager. 

The Cummings Grain Company. of Cummings, 
Kan., has been bought from O. D. Amend by Harry 
Strine. 

The Farmers Exchange elevator, coal shed and 
scales at Maywood, Mo., have been bought by Frank 
E. Scott. 

The Chadron Flour Mills of Chadron, Neb., has 
its new elevator with capacity of 50,000 bushels 
completed. , 

A new Type S Fairbanks Steel Scale has been 
installed by the Farmers Union Elevator of Red 
Cloud, Neb. 

Electric power is being installed in the elevator 
of the Loomis Farmers Co-operative Company of 
Loomis, Neb. 

An addition for use for storage of sidelines has 
been built for the Farmers Elevator Company of 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

The elevator of the Piqua Elevator Company at 
Piqua, Kan., has been remodeled and equipped with 


_an electric motor. 


The business of the Gifford Bros., Jamestown, 
Kan., has been bought by the Hart-Bradsaw Lum- 
ber & Grain Company. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Deshler, Neb., 
is succeeded by the Deshler Grain Company. F. J. 
Buntemeyer is manager. 


W. B. Woodman is operating under lease the 
elevator of the Farmers Union Co-operative Asso- 
ciation at Sutherland, Neb. 


A Fairbanks-Morse 10-ton truck scale is to be 
installed for the Reinking Grain & Supply Com- 
pany of Grand Island, Neb. 


A new leg with 12-inch buckets has been in- 
stalled at the elevator of the Nebraska-Colorado 
Grain Company of Ogallala, Neb. 

Improvements have been made to the Bowen Ele- 
vator at Elk City, Kan. A storeroom is being 
built on one side of the elevator. 

A modern elevator is to be built at Virginia, 
Neb., for the Farmers Co-operative Grain Company. 


Forty-Sixth Year 


This will replace the old one which has been 
found inadequate to the needs of the company. 

The Conley-Ross Grain Company of Madrid, Neb., 
has installed a 10-bushel automatic scale and made 
other improvements and installations. 

The Smith Bros. have taken over the 10,000- 
bushel elevator of the Beverly. Equity Exchange, 
Beverly, Neb., and are making general repairs. 

A controlling interest in the Farmers Grain Com- 
pany at Phillips, Neb., has been bought by C. E. 
Coffey who will operate under the old name. 

The new 25,000-bushel elevator of the Mead Com- 
pany at Scottsbluff, Neb., has been completed. It 
is equipped with a Western Cleaner and grinder. 

Roy Phillips has bought the Alexander Grain 
Elevator at Winfield, Kan., and will operate it. He 
has for a number of years had a feed store there. 


The elevator of George Neuswanger at Alliance, 


Neb., is to be enlarged by the erection of addi- 
tional space for sorting, grading and _ storing 
potatoes. 


The Farmers Co-operative Association has its 
new elevator replacing the one which burned in 
July at Brule, Neb., complete. Earl W. Nelson is 
manager. 

A 10-ton truck scale is being installed, and cor- 


rugated iron siding put on the elevator of the 
Farmers Union Co-operative Association at 
Ceresco, Neb. ae, 

The Allen Elevator, Allen, Kan., owned by 


Charles Day has been reopened for business. A 
corn sheller and feed grinder have been added to 
the equipment. 

A number of improvements are to be made to the 
property of the Kanona Equity Exchange of 
Kanona, Kan. They include a new warehouse to 
handle side lines. ' 

The plant of the Grant Equity Exchange at 
Grant, Neb., is to be repaired and some needed im- 
provements made, including the installation of an 
automatic scale. 

J. T. McClelland has organized the McClelland 
Feed & Grain Company at Wichita, Kan. The com- 
pany will handle millfeeds as well as cottonseed 
products and coarse grains. 

The elevator of the Farmers Grain & Supply 
Company of Dannebrog at Midway (p. o. Farwell), 
Neb., has been sold to the Warsaw Farmers Grain 
Company. L. E. Manasil is manager. 

A 4,000-bushel elevator is being built at Syracuse, 
Kan., for the Evins Grain Company near the feed 
and coal office. The new elevator will have a han- 
dling capacity of 1,400 bushels per hour. 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Company is to build 
new concrete elevators at Salina, Kan., with capa- 
city of 350,000 bushels and costing $100,000 on the 


site of the elevator which burned October 10. The | 


company will have storage capacity of 750,000 
bushels outside its country elevators. 


The [Illinois Central Railroad Company has 
bought the Crowell Grain Elevator at Omaha, Neb. 
It is planned to build additional tanks which will 
bring the capacity to 1,500,000 bushels. The pres- 
ent capacity is 350,000 bushels. The Crowell Ele- 
vator Company will continue to operate it under 
a long term lease. 


THE DAKOTAS 
The Este Elevator Company of Hecla, S. D., has 


-installed a cleaner. 


New coal sheds have been built at Groton, S. D., 
for the Groton Farmers Elevator Company. 

The Farmers Elevator Company has installed 
electric motors and a new drive at Max, N. D. 

The coal storage bins of the Farmers Elevator 
Company at Bisbee, N. D., have been enlarged. 

D. C. Baldwin succeeds J. Swan as manager of 
the Garske Hlevator Company of Garske, N D. 

A dump and Fairbanks-Morse Scale have been 
installed in the elevator of Swan Nelson at Lily, 
SD. 

The J. T. Scroggs Elevator at Wolsey, S. D., has 
been bought by George P. Sexauer & Son of Wolsey, 
S:. D. : 

A new concrete foundation has been put under 
the elevator of the Farmers Elevator at McHenry, 
N. D. ; 


The Blum Bros. have decided to build a grain 
elevator at Oacoma, S. D. The elevator will have 
a capacity of 50,000 bushels. 

The former Wait & Dana Elevator at Armour, 
S. D., has been rented by the Huntting Elevator 
Company which will operate it. 

A. J. Anderson has sold his elevator at Brocket, 
N. D., to Van Osdel & Goulding who are operating 
as the Brocket Grain Company. 

The elevator of Martin Bourgois at Baldwin, N. 
D., has been sold to the Wheat Growers Warehouse 
Company. J. C. Boole will continue as manager. 


The Northwestern Seed Growers Association of 
Fargo, N. D., has bought the mill and elevator 
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property of Mr. Ladd of Fairmount, N. D. The 
association will equip the building with seed clean- 
ing machinery next spring and make it its head- 
quarters. 

The Talmo Blevator at Irene, S. D., has been 
completely overhauled and repaired. N. A. Schuyer 
will be in charge. New concrete pit and other im- 
provements have also been made. 

The Farmers Elevator & Supply Company of 
Roth, N. D., has repaired its property. The old 
boot tank was replaced by a large steel tank, the 
old leg removed and rebuilt; cupola raised and 
double distributor installed. 

The buildings formerly used for lumber sheds 
by the Brunwell Lumber Company at Vayland, 
S. D., have been bought by the Sheldon Reese Hle- 
vator Company. They have been moved near the 
elevators and will be used for storing feed grains. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 


The elevator at Dawn, Ohio, has 224 sold to 
the Stelvideo Grain Company. 

The elevator of Emery Danner at Muir, Mich., 
has been sold by him to Otto Ulrich. 

A dump has been installed in the elevator of B. 
B. Swope of Canal Winchester, Ohio. 

A. J. Hosler, owner of the Mt. Cory Elevator at 
Mt. Cory, Ohio, has installed a seed cleaner. 

The Caro Farmers Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany of Caro, Mich., has installed a separator and 
bean polisher. 

A motor driven grinder, feed mixers and other 
equipment have been installed by the Russia 
Equity Exchange of Russia, Ohio. 

The Columbus Grain & Hay Company of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is adding a feed department to its track 
buying and will handle feeds in cars and split car- 
loads. 

W. F. Bradford has built a bean elevator, 24x45 
feet, at Wheeler, Mich. He was formerly superin- 
tendent of the Breckenridge Bean & Grain Com- 
pany. - 

The interest of W. S. Fotheringham in the 
Martindale Bean Company at Standish, Mich., has 
been sold to Chatterton & Son of Lansing, Mich. 
W. A. Lucas will be manager. 

The Minow Walton Company has ‘bought the 
bean plant of Chatterton & Son of Lansing, Mich., 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. The plant has been re- 
opened and new machinery installed. © 
_ Charles M. Fritz is now in charge of the cash 
grain department of the Wooster Milling & Grain 
Company of Wooster, Ohio. He was formerly with 
the Grain Futures Administration in Chicago. 

The Myers Grain Company, located at Lock- 
bourne, Ohio, is rebuilding its grain elevator which 
burned. The Reliance Construction Company has 
the contract for the 20,000-bushel cribbed elevator 
with 1,500-bushel corn crib and drier. 

Walter Marshall has bought the Cogger Elevator 
at South Lyon, Mich., including the elevator, coal 
and feed business. Mr. Marshall rebought the busi- 
ness which he sold to Charles Cogger some time ago 
after having operated it a number of years. 


CANADA 


~The Burrard Elevator at Vancouver, B. C., has a 
new 1,000,000-bushel addition nearly completed. 

The Commercial Grain Company of Winnipeg, 
Man., is building a new elevator to cost approxi- 
mately $50,000 at St. Boniface, Man. 

The contract has been let by the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool for the erection of a 2,400,000-bushel 
elevator at Vancouver, B. C. It will take a year 
to complete it. 

Construction on the 690,000-bushel addition to the 
elevator of Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Port Ar- 
thur, Ont., has been completed. Machinery is now 
being installed. 

The St. John (N. B.) Harbor Board is contem- 
plating the erection of increased facilities for han- 
dling a larger quantity of grain. A new elevator 
May be erected. 

A branch warehouse is to be established at Ham- 
mond, B. C., for the Vancouver Milling & Grain 
Company, Ltd. A warehouse will also be erected 
at Duncan, B. C. 

Richard A. Roberts has resigned as secretary- 
treasurer of the State Elevator Company, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. He has returned to his profession 
of chartered accountant. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
‘Fort William, Ont., has granted a public elevator 
license to the Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Ltd., 

operate Elevator “E” at Montreal as a public 
levator during 1927-1928. _ 

The National Elevator Company of Winnipeg, 
. has bought the old Davidson Smith Ele- 
r at Fort William, Ont. Repairs were made to 
the capacity of the elevator to 85,000 bushels. 
R.H. Moore is manager of the company. 

Capitalized at $1,500,000, the Dominion Malting 
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Company has been incorporated at Winnipeg, Man. 
It is erecting a plant for handling barley. A 20- 
year lease also has been taken on the 500,000-bushel 
elevator at Transcona, near Winnipeg, from the 
Canadian National Railways. 

S. McClay was in Ottawa recently conducting 
negotiations for the erection of a grain elevator at 
New Westminster, B. C. Plans suggested by Mr. 
McClay had to do with the financing of the enter- 
prise. The government has authorized the New 
Westminster Harbor Commissioners to borrow $700,- 
000 for this purpose, but the board will have to raise 
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the money. Negotiations with Buffalo interests are 
also under way. The site of the proposed elevator 
is at Port Mann, just outside New Westminster. 
The elevator, if successfuly financed, will be 
erected in three or four months’ time, according to 
statements of the promoters. 

Casimir Kocot, proprietor of the Sarnia Brewery, 
is to build a three-unit elevator similar to the new 
elevator at Sarnia, Ont., with capacity of 150,000 
bushels. A large warehouse will also be built. Mr. 
Kocot will carry on cattle feeding, using the feed 
obtained from his distillery and brewery. 


Schoon & Hubbard have opened a feed store at 
Monticello, Iowa. 

A feed store is to be built at Des Moines, Iowa, 
for F. F. Brubaker. 

A feed mill has been installed at Dell Rapids, 
S. D., by Bert Sanders. 

J. H. Stepp & Co., Hendersonville, 
opened a new feed store there. 

The Maury Feed & Seed Company of Columbia, 
Tenn., has been discontinued. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Pierce have opened a new 
feed business at La Mesa, Calif. 

Hull’s Dairy Feed Depot was recently opened at 
Starkville, Miss., by O. V. Hull. 

A feed mill has been installed for the Hyota 
Grain Company of Eyota, Minn. 

A feed mill has been installed for the Laketon 
Elevator Company of Laketon, Ind. 


The coal and feed yard of H. B. Chrisman at 
Columbus, Ind., has been sold to Walter Swartz- 
kopf. 

The Joseph Hartley & Sons Company has been 
incorporated at East Chicago, Ill., and will handle 
feeds. 

A power grain shoveler is being installed and 
feed mill of Hayes & Bell at Windsor, N. Y., re- 
paired. 

The Consumers Fuel & Feed Company of East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. has been bought by Walter 
Brown. 

The Snover Grain Company of Snover, Mich., has 
installed a complete feed grinding and mixing 
system. 

The feed business of John Merrett at Mt. 
Pleasant, Texas, has been sold by him to Gus 
Prealey. 

A feed and flour business is to be conducted at 
Upland, Calif., by W. S. Coffin, who has leased the 
building. 

A feed and produce business has been started at 
Springville, Iowa, by J. C. McDonald and Don 
Wingert. 

Mixing machinery is being installed by the 
Plattsburg Feed & Grocery Company of Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 

A poultry and stock feed manufacturing plant 
has been installed in the elevator of S. J. Fairchild 
at Kinsley, Kan. 

A new feed store has been opened at Graham, 
Texas, by A. D. Stewart and Sam Copeland who 
will operate it. 

The interest of Lynn McCoy-in the Centralia 
Feed Company of Centralia, Wash., has been bought 
by Eugene Alvord. 

A branch store for a retail feed business has 
been opened at Los Angeles, Calif., for the Moneta 
Feed & Fuel Company. 

The feed mill of George O’Brien at Sandy Creek, 
N. Y., has been equipped with electric power which 
will facilitate operations. 

A storage room has been built at Lewistown, 
Mont., for the Farmers Elevator Company for 
handling a line of millfeeds. 

The Pioneer Feed & Seed Company of Centralia, 
Wash., has been opened as a retail business by J. 
B. Kiely and Charles Vogele. 

A new feed grinding plant has been built at 
Cuero, Texas, for the Witte Feed & Grain Company 
on site which it bought recently. 

Machinery for the manufacture of millfeeds is 
being installed in the grain warehouse for Wesley 
B. Young at Grand Prairie, Texas. 

John G. Gasteiger, Inc., are now at 437 Produce 
Exchange, New York City, N. Y. The former loca- 
tion of the firm was Newark, N. J. 

E. A. Bricker, W. F. Minnesang and J. H! Har- 
vey have dissolved the partnership operating as 
the Encinitas Feed & Seed Company of Fncinitas, 


N. C., has 


Calif. J. H. Harvey is continuing it under the 
old name. 

An addition is to be built for the Eberts Grain 
Company of Louisville, Ky., to hold stock and do a 
grinding and feed mixing business. 

The Mt. McKay Feed Company of Ft. William, 
Ont., has made plans for a $20,000 feed warehouse 
replacing the structure which burned. 

An Allis-Chalmers Vertical Mill has been in- 
stalled at Torrington, Wyo., by the Eaton Grain 
Company. Custom grinding will be done. 

The line shafts of the feed mill of C. A. Bunn at 
Richmondville, N. Y., is being equipped with roller 
bearings and a new mixer is being installed. 

A branch store is being opened at Hast San 
Gabriel, Calif., by Barlow & Dean of the Valley 
Feed & Supply Company. B. A. Weir is in charge. 

The business of the Fulton Feed Company of 
Aurora, Colo., has been bought by EK. H. Reid who 
changed the name to the Aurora Feed & Express. 

The W.-C. Harris Grain Company of Sterling, 
Colo., has installed a poultry feed mixer. Later it 
will add an Alfalfa mill to its feed grinding equip- 
ment. 

A hammer mill is to be installed in the Hillrose, 
Colo., elevator of the Farmers Platte Valley Milling 
& Elevator Company of which J. D. Tehow is man- 
ager. 

A modern feed grinder has been installed by 
the Colorado Produce Company, feed dealers of 
Colorado, Texas, of which U. G. Hardison is pro- 
prietor. 

A new company will carry a complete line of 
feeds and seeds at Mission, Texas, as the Imperial 
Feed & Seed Company with W. M. Russell as 
manager. 

The Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Com- 
pany. has installed one of its new Peerless 24-40 
Hammer Mills in the Tioga-Empire Feed Mills of 
Waverly, N..Y. 

The office quarters of the Consumers Feed & 
Fuel Company of Hynes, Calif., have been enlarged. 
The company has been rapidly expanding its busi- 
ness operations. 

An additional warehouse is being built by C. W. 
Brown, manager of the Farmers Elevator Company 
of Marcus, Iowa, to provide added storage capacity 
for flour and feed. 

The Farmers Feed & Seed Company, Inc., has 
been incorporated at Ridgeland, Wis., capitalized 
at $10,000. W. F. Graves, J. H. Baland and J. C. 
Lentz are interested. 

The business of the recently defunct Sirkel Feed 
Company at Centralia, Wash., has been bought from 
C. L. Larsen by the George R. Thompson Feed 
Company of Chehalis. 

An interest in the W. A. Meyer feed, fuel and 
implement store has been bought by H. Y. Black- 
well at Bowling Green, Mo. The firm will be known 
as Meyer & Blackwell. 

C. E. Rathke has sold out the Mutual Feed Com- 
pany of Auburn, Wash., to Fred A. Holm who will 
operate as the Olympia Feed Company with Wil- 
liam Alberts as manager. 

Jerome Walsh and his former assistant, W. J. 
Fisher, have formed the Nashua Feed Company at 
Nashua, Iowa. He recently resigned as manager 
of the Nashua Equity Association. 

The Victoria Elevator at Pembina, N. D., has 
been equipped with a new feed mill. It is driven 
by two 15 horsepower motors and is capable of 
grinding 300 bushels grain an hour. 

The Sunshine Poultry Ranches Feed Store, Inc., 
has been incorporated at Sarasota, Fla. Capital 
stock is $25,000. J. A. Maahs, F. G. Crawford, S. 
V. Stehle are on the Board of Directors. 

A branch is to be established at Kansas City, 
Mo., by the Newsome Feed & Grain Company with 
general offices at Pittsburgh, Pa., and millfeeds will 
be here handled. In addition to the Pittsburgh 
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business, the company operates a branch at Minne- 
apolis as the Reliance Feed Company with J. R. 
Stuart as manager. A. J. Gallagher will be man- 
ager at Kansas City. 


The interest in the West Texas Feed & Seed 
Company, Hereford, Texas, owned formerly by 
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Homer Wilson has been bought by E. B. Hicks, 
part owner. He will operate under the old name. 
George W. Dafoe is to engage in the hay business 
with Mr. Donlay of Boston, Mass., as the Donlay- 
Dafoe Hay Company. Mr. Donlay has been in the 
hay business in Boston for the past 12 or 15 years. 
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vator Company. was. damaged by fire. 
Orient, Ohio.—Stock in the plant of the Orient 
Grain Company was damaged by fire recently. 
Ponder, Texas.—Fire on October 15 destroyed the 
elevator of the Whaley Mill & Elevator Company. 
Stockton, Iowa—Lightning struck the Farmers 
Elevator. The damage was covered by insurance. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—The hay and feed store of Alex 
Williamson was damaged by fire on November 2. 
Frisco, Texas.—Fire damaged to the extent of 
$6,000, the property of the Hughston Grain Com- 
pany. 


Shaffer, Kan.—Fire destroyed the elevator of 
Walter Ogan. A dust explosion was the cause of 
the fire. 


Webster City, Ilowa.—The Farmers Grain Com- 
pany had a small loss by fire in its elevator on 
October 27. 


Cloverdale, lowa.—Lightning was the cause of. a 
small loss to the plant of Stockdale & Hankins on 
October 30. 


Rocky, Okla.—A total loss was sustained by the 
Farmers Co-operative Grain & Supply Company on 
October 29. 


Dublin, Ga.—The main plant of the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator was damaged by fire with a 
$25,000 loss. 

Carmen, 
Bros. Grain 
November 9. 


Forest River, N. D.—The Cargill Elevator here 
was damaged by an explosion,. the result of a fire 
on October 16. 


Paragould, Ark.—A hay warehouse belonging to 
the Paragould Milling Company was destroyed by 
fire on October 12. 


Puente, Calif—On October 23 fire damaged the 
plant of the C. C. Safford Grain Company with 
a loss of $140,000. 


Parkston, S. D.—Fire of unknown origin caused 
a destruction of the Farmers Union Blevator here 
with loss of $5,000. 


Audubon, Iowa.—Fire of unknown origin destroyed 
the A. J. Elevator together with 1,500 bushels corn 
and 9,000 bushels oats. 


Minco, Okla.—Fire of unknown origin slightly 
damaged the plant of the E. ©. Wegener Grain 
Company on October 22. 


Wessington, S. D—Fire damaged slightly on Oc- 
tober 17 the elevator and coal shed of the Jerauld 
County Farmers Union. 


Knights Landing, Calif—The R. B. Luther Feed 
. Store was damaged by fire which destroyed con- 
siderable property there. 


Cairo, Ill—Damage of more than $100,000 was 
done to the elevator of the Samuel Hastings Grain 
Elevator Company on October 31 by fire. 


West Wilsey, Kan.—Fire destroyed the elevator 
here, the property of the Shannon Grain Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., with a loss of $3,000. 


Philipsburg, Mont.—The store, office and ware- 
house of the M. & D. Grain Company and operated 
by Robert D. Metcalf were destroyed by fire. 


Merlin, Ont.—The elevator of the Farmers Co-- 
operative Elevator Company was destroyed by fire. 


The origin of the fire is unknown. The loss was 
$25,000. 


Republic, Kan.—Fire started by lightning dam- 
aged the storage elevator of Dan Rickel. It con- 
tained two carloads of cottonseed meal and two 
carloads of hay. 


Cosmos, Minn.—The elevator of the Cosmos Ele- 
vator Company was destroyed by fire together with 
considerable grain. The elevator had a capacity 
of 30,000 bushels. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Fire destroyed the property of 
the Gillette Grain Company on October 17, with a 
loss of $300,000, which is fully covered by insurance. 
There were 250,000 bushels of grain in the elevator 
at the time. Frank E. Gillette is owner of the 
company. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Fire destroyed the plant and ware- 
house of T. H. Brooke & Co., grain and feed deal 
ers, together with a considerable quantity of hay 


Okla.—The elevator of the McCrady 
Company was destroyed by fire on 
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Dewey, Ill.—The elevator of the J. M. Jones Hle-and grain. 
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The loss amounted to several thousand 
dollars, largely covered by insurance. The com- 
pany is planning to rebuild. The origin of the fire 
is undetermined. 

Buchanan, Mich—The south wing of the feed 
mill and the seed warehouse of the Pears-East 
Grain Company was damaged by fire on October 
28, with $5,000 loss. 


Springfield, Minn.—The wooden elevator of the 
Springfield Milling Company was burned on Oc- 
tober 21 with a $75,000 loss to building and con- 
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tents, including about 40,000 bushels of wheat, oats 
and barley. The mill and large elevator, were not 
damaged. 

Gainesville, Texas—Fire damaged the grain 
warehouse of J. W. Gladney. The cause of the fire 
is unknown. The loss included 2,000 bushels grain, 
and amounted to $10,000. 

Orange City, Iowa—The Farmers Elevator was 
destroyed by fire on September 27. Very little 
grain was stored in the elevator at the time of 
the fire. The cause is unknown. 


Columbia, Tenn.—Fire destroyed the grain ware- 
house and mill of the Park Bros., causing a loss of 
$35,000 with $20,000 insurance. It is thought that 
the fire originated in the hay barn. 


Anderson (Pinckney p. o.), Mich—The elevator 
here owned by the Stockbridge Elevator Company 
was destroyed by: fire of unknown origin. The ele 
vator had been closed for two years. 


Chatham, Ont.—The elevator of the Farmers Co- 
operative Company was burned with a loss of 
$25,000. Much grain and produce, in addition to 
the elevator equipment, were destroyed. 


Chelsea, Okla.—Fire on September 20 damaged 
the property of the J. W. Stewart Company with 
1,000 tons hay. The catise of the fire is unknown. 
The loss is practically covered by insurance. 
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ADAMS.—T. G. Adams died aged 69 years, at 
Hoopeston, Ill. He was formerly in the grain busi- 
ness at Bluffton, Ind., with the late C. F. Davison. 

BACHE.—Leopold S. Bache died on October 11 
aged 61 years. He was a member of J. S. Bache 
&.Co., and a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

CARDER.—Robert W. Carder died aged 75 years 
at Chicago, Ill. He was a member of Hitch & 
Carder, grain brokers on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

CHRISNEY.—John P. Chrisney died recently at 
Chrisney, Ind., he was a large handler of seeds. He 
was 65 years old. 


DONNEWALD.—G. H. Donnewald died on Oc- 
tober 19. He was a member of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange. 


DYSERT.—J. I. Dysert died on October 24 at 
Antwerp, Ohio, where he was manager of the Ant- 
werp Grain Company. 


ELVIN.—L. J. Elvin died on October 6, from 
heart trouble, aged 48 years. He was sales man- 
ager for the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Company 
of Salina, Kan. : 

FARLEY.—J. H. Farley died recently. He was 
one of the oldest members of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange. 

GOODLETT.—R. M. Goodlett died recently, aged 
70 years. He was formerly of Goodlett & Leavans, 
brokers, who at one time had the Logan & Bryan 
wire service at Kansas City, Mo. 

HETHERINGTON.—Henry J. Hetherington died 
recently at Pasadena, Calif. He was connected with 
the Washington Supply Company, feed and fuel- 
dealers of Pasadena, Calif. 


HUNTER.—Edward S. Hunter, who was a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade for more than 
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Prices on that date averaged $1.25 per 100 pounds 
more for Red Clover and 50 cents more for Alsike 
Clover than two weeks before. Red Clover prices 
averaged $6.15 lower than a year ago and $1.20 and 
$1.10 lower than in 1925 and 1924, respectively, on 
corresponding dates. Alsike prices averaged $4.10 
lower than a year ago, but $1.20 and $5.75 higher, 
respectively, than in 1925 and 1924. 


SEEDS QUIET BUT FIRM IN NEW YORK 
By C. K. TRAFTON 


The activity in seeds in the New York market was 
confined almost entirely to a few of the grass seed 
varieties. All other descriptions continued inactive 
and before long this condition became general, so 
that all distributors were finally forced to admit 
that the unusually prolonged season had come to 


40 years, died at Pasadena, Calif., after a long ill. 


ness. He was 65 years ojd. 
JENNINGS.—Austin B. Jennings died recently at 


Syracuse, N. Y., while on a business trip. He was — 


formerly associated with the Midwest Grain Com- 
pany of Hutchinson, Kan. 

KUNART.—O. Kunart died on November 3 from 
a complication of ailments. He was for eight years 
chief inspector of the Denver Grain Exchange. He 
lived at Taylorville, Il. 

NICHOLS.—J. E. Nichols died on September 29 
at Hamilton, Mo. He was a feed and coal dealer. 

PAWSON.—Ernest Pawson died on October 21 
at Fort William, Ont. He was superintendent of 
the Consolidated Elevator and had been in the 
elevator business there for 17 years. 

SELDOMRIDGE.—H. H. Seldomridge, a member 
of the Seldomridge Grain Company, died at his 
home in Colorado Springs, Colo., on November 2. 

SLOAN.—William M. Sloan who recently ob- 
tained a leave of absence to regain his health, died 
from pneumonia and kidney trouble at his home in 


Kansas City, Mo. He was until recently with the 


cash wheat department of B. C. Christopher & Co., 
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of Kansas City. He had been active on the Board 


of Trade since going to Kansas City in 1906. 


SPROUL.—David Sproul died on October 6 at 
Vera, Ill. He was in the hay, grain and livestock 
business there. He was 638 years old. 


STATLER.—Emanuel Statler died on October 23 — 
He was 78 years old, and had for 


at Salisbury, Pa. 


years been in the general merchandise, feed and 
flour business. 


WALKER.—Wiliam F. Walker, Sr., died recently 
at Baltimore, Md. He was for years in the grain 


and feed business and a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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an end at last. Nevertheless, this relapse had no 
effect on prices. It was evident that the majority 
of distributors had been able to reduce their stocks 
to a satisfactory extent as a result of the much bet- 
ter business than expected late in September and 
early in October. In a number of cases prices are 
actually higher than they were a month ago, which 
is mainly a reflection of the stronger attitude of 
interior shippers. 


Timothy reflected to a marked degree the im- 
provement in the weather toward the middle of 
October. This variety became somewhat of a “head- 
liner” in point of activity and interest. Export 
demand continued fairly active, but the outstanding 


feature was the much more friendly attitude of 


the domestic trade. As the weather improved, buy- 
ers were more disposed to make full provision for 
their fall needs and the then current price of 4% 
cents for large lots and 4% cents for small lots 
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evidently encouraged considerable “investment buy- 
ing”. The inclination to buy in anticipation of 
spring requirements was much more general than 
usual during October, and in many cases it was 
noted that buyers were taking a car-lot or more 
instead of their customary small invoices. This 
encouragement prompted some holders to advance 
their basis to five cents, but a marked slackening of 
demand followed immediately. 
- Redtop experienced a moderate demand from do- 
mestic buyers in the month, but export inquiry 
‘was much less active, which was not surprising in 
view of last month’s exports of approximately 1,130 
bags. 7 
Fancy Kentucky Bluegrass was also in moderate 
demand from domestic buyers early in the month, 
but this soon subsided, while export inquiry dis- 
appeared almost entirely. In addition to last 
month’s shipments of about 960 bags, which must 
have filled many “holes”, there were additionai 
shipments during the past month of roughly 2,500 
bags. With stocks greatly depleted, and with in- 
terior markets firm, holders here continue to quote 
19 cents for 21-pound seed and 18 cents for 19- 
pound seed in 100 pound lots. 

Hairy Vetch was the one exception to the rule of 
general firmness. Early in the month the tone was 
firm although demand was extremely slow. 

Red Clover was inactive throughout the month 
but the market was firm; imported seed being 

quoted % cent higher at 24% cents duty-paid and 
domestic seed growers averaged about 1% higher 
‘in price. 


WESTERN SEEDSMEN TO MEET 


The Western Seedsmen’s Association will hold its 
fall meeting on December 3 at the Baltimore Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. G. W. Cummings is secretary 
and Max F. Wilhelmi, president of the association 
this year. 


SEED VELVET BEAN PRODUCTION 
GREATER 


Production of velvet beans for seed is expected 
to be at least 25 per cent greater than last year, 
according to the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Greater acreage was reported available for har- 
vesting than last year and yields are: expected as 
great or greater in all important producing dis- 
tricts. The condition of the crop on October 1 was 
75.7 compared with 73.8 last year and 54.8 two years 
ago. 

| Harvesting the crop began mostly October 15 to 
November i, which was about the same time as 
last year. Favorable weather for harvesting was 
reported in South Carolina, Alabama and especially 
Georgia, where dry conditions made _ gathering 
easier than last year. 


SEED CERTIFICATION PLAN 

In accordance with plans developed at the meet- 
ing of the western section of the International 
Crop Improvement Association, detailed plans and 
procedure governing the recleaning, rebagging and 
resealing of Idaho, Utah and Montana Certified 
Grimm and Cossack Alfalfa seed have been pre- 
pared for distribution to seed companies and others 
who may be interested. Such uniform plans are 
designed to eliminate confusion and unnecessary 
ted tape in the handling of certified Alfalfa seed. 
The main points of the new plan are: 

1. The same officials in each seed consuming state 
will be designated to supervise this work for the 
three producing states of Utah, Montana and Idaho. 

2. Tags and seals are being standardized, 

3. Only authorized cleaning will have the privi- 
lege of recleaning certified Alfalfa seed under the su- 
Pervision for official resealing. Seed concerns de- 
Siring such privilege should apply to any or all 
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of the following certifying agencies: C, B. Ahlson, 
Seed Commissioner, Boise, Idaho. F. E, Stephens, 
Seed Inspector, Dept. of Agriculture, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, or A. J. Ogaard, Secretary, Montana Seed Grow- 
ers’ Association, Bozeman, Mont. 

4. Any seed house may be granted the right to 
rebag seed for resealing under the immediate super- 
vision of the authorized state official. 

At most centers, supplies of tags and seals will 
be kept on hand to reduce delays. Tags must be 
obtained from official sources. Companies will not 
be permitted to print up supplies for own use. 


A NEW SEED CLEANER 


A new seed cleaner and grader of great accuracy 
has been recently put on the market by Harry R. 
Warren, a Nevada Alfalfa seed grower with head- 
quarters at Chicago, Il]. The apparatus sorts out 


the finest seed from the best seed by means of 
vacuums and compressed air, power 


chemical solutions, 


modern screening and fanning machines before 
they are touched by the Warren apparatus. As 
each grade of grain settles to the bottom of the 
tube it is dropped down into a centrifugal machine 
where the excess moisture is thrown off. From 
there the grain is taken through driers where it is 
left in ideal condition for planting or storing. 
Patent rights have‘ been granted on the Warren 
process in the United States and the principal 


foreign countries. 


NEW YORK POWER SHOW 


The scope, size and importance of the New York 
Power Show to be held December 5—10 will attract 
the attention of every American manufacturer with 
his technical staff. The coming power show is the 
sixth of the series and promises the greatest suc- 
cess. Over 500 concerns will be represented and 
their showings will include those of machinery for 
generation, heating and ventilating, Tre- 


HARRY R. WARREN AND HIS SEED CLEANER 


and weed seeds are quickly separated from good 
seed. 

The method also removes light and diseased 
kernels. Solutions used in the process kill many 
injurious organisms that are found in grain. Heavy 
grains are separated from the light and left in 
stratas in the chemical solution. The cleaning and 
grading work is done in a huge glass tube nine feet 
high and four feet in diameter. In the separation 
process the grain is sucked by means of a vacuum 
from the storage bins up into the separation tube. 
By using solutions of varying degrees of specific 
gravity the grain is separated and left in stratas 
in the glass tubes. Its position in the liquid de- 
pends upon the weight of the grain. For example, 
corn weighing 65 pounds to the bushel will quickly 
settle to the bottom of the glass tube, while corn 
weighing 35 pounds to the bushel goes to the top 
and floats near the surface. 


Such seeds as corn, wheat, oats, barley, Clover 
and Alfalfa are put through all of the approved 


And Bone Tankage 


guarantee is as good 


CHAPMAN’S RED TOP TANKAGE, MEAT SCRAPS AND BONE MEAL 


A Great Specialty Sideline for Elevators 
A Highly Palatable Meat, Blood 


—Moves Quickly—Gets Results for Feeders—Brings Repeat Business 


—leaves the Elevator Man Maximum Profit. 
duced from the highest grade selected raw materials, by a firm whose 


as gold. 


50 PER CENT PROTEIN MEAT SCRAPS MAKE HENS PRODUCE MORE EGGS AT LESS COST PER CASE. 
FARMERS GET FROM 25 TO 50 CENTS MORE PER BUSHEL FOR CORN BY FEEDING RED TOP TANKAGE 


TO THEIR HOGS. 


RIVERDALE PRODUCTS CO., 208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Red Top Tankage is pro- 


frigerating for large industries and office buildings. 
There will be many displays for measuring and 
recording time, pressure and volume, and power 
transmission equipment. 


SPECIAL SEED COMMITTEE 


Just before the annual convention of the Farm 
Seed Association of North America and the Ameri- 
can Seed Trade Association in Detroit last June a 
conference was held by representatives of the 
following: Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers Associa- 
tion (now the Farm and Seed Association, of North 
America); American Seed Trade Association; In- 
ternational Crop Improvement Association; Asso- 
ciation of Official Seed Analysts; American Society 
of Agronomy; Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. D. 
A.; Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A.; 
Office of Co-operative Extension Work, U. S. D. A. 
Aj) agencies were represented at the conference. 

It was the purpose of the preliminary conference 

(Continued on Page 336) 
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to attempt to develop some workable plan of per- 
manent organization through which . the various 
agencies might get together regularly to discuss 
problems of mutual interest to the end that definite 
policies and programs might be formulated and put 
into effect. An orgaaization committee was elected 
to work out definite plans of organization and a 
program for the first meeting of the delegates to be 
held in Chicago in connection with the Interna- 
tional Grain and Hay Show, the latter part of 
November. The committee, consisting of Dr. A. J. 
Pieters, F. W. Kellogg, and A. J. Ogaard, chairman, 
met immediately and prepared the material which 
has been presented for the consideration of each 
of the agencies represented at the conference. 

It is expected that delegates from the following 
organizations will be present at the organization 
meeting which will be held at Chicago early in 
December: Farm Seed Association of North 
America (two delegates). American Seed Trade 
Association (two delegates). International Crop 
Improvement Association (two delegates). Ameri- 


can Society of Agronomy (one delegate). Associa- 
tion of Official Seed Analysts (one delegate). 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. D. A. (one dele- 


gate). Corresponding Canadian Agency (one 
delegate). Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 
S. D. A. (one delegate). Corresponding Canadian 


Agency (one delegate). Office of Cooperative Ex- 
tension Work, U. S. D. A. (one delegate). Cor- 
responding Canadian Agency (one delegate). 

The “Seed Law Problem” will be the first pro- 
position which the new seed council will attack, 
and a definite program of thorough discussion is 
being planned. 


SEED ANNUAL 


A book of 152 pages has been issued recently by 
the American Seed Trade Association through its 
secretary, C. E. Kendel, 101 High Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In this book are contained the pro- 
ceedings of the forty-fifth annual convention of the 
association, list of officers, standing committees, 
state correspondents, constitution and by-laws, roll 
of members and registration at the Detroit meeting. 


ARGENTINIAN SEED TRAIN 


Noting the satisfactory results from the use of 
better seed trains in the United States, agricultural 
leaders of Argentina operated a train from Feb- 
ruary to July 31 of this year with very gratifying 
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A roller bearing lift that you can’t wear out 
—the finest made— yet its cost installed is 
never more and usually less than for any 
other reliable device. 
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results. The train was equipped with seed clean- 
ing and selecting machinery and is reported to 
have handled 1,342,000 kilos of wheat and 352,000 
kilos of linseed. The train was operated by the 
Argentine Central Railway. 


IMPORTS OF FORAGE PLANT SEEDS 


The Seed Laboratory of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry reports the following imports of forage 
plant seeds permitted entry into the United States 
under the Federal Seed Act: 


July 1 July 1 
1927 to 1926 to 
Oct. 31 Oct. 31 
Kind of seed Oct. 1927 Oct. 1926 1927 1926 

Pounds ‘Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Alfalfavcek tiy.h (1) 182,200 132,600 360,500 206,300 
Canada bluegrass. 129,200 15,100 145,900 20,200 
Alsike clover ... 693,300 8,400 764,500 56,700 
Crimson clover ..(2) 156,500 63,200 1,171,500 2,885,000 
Red “clover iweinc.) ies ween 8,100 > .-nctesiae.n 98,800 
White clover .... 63,200 95,300 170,000 308,300 
Clover) Dixtwresi.. 9 .ceiece sees eaten 900- avis science’ 
Meadow fescue... .......- 4000 = jeriasene 4,000 
Orchard grass .. 3,000 49,300 124,000 182,500 
AVC Fy Giles es (3)1,120,200 1,399,400 2,225,100 2,422,000 
English ryegrass. 33,800 49,200 196,100 392,300 
Italian ryegrass ..(4) 195,200 360,200 315,100 543,800 

Timothy sas ieiouiersse-ce te Vie Sia mel atele leis ere 21, 500 cccceee 
Hairy vetch ...... (5) 444,800 333,600 940, "900 698,700 
Spring vetch .... 12,600) awit 390,000 19,800 


The Seed Laboratory of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry reports the following imports of forage 
plant seeds not subject to the Federal Seed Act: 


Bentgrass ....... 29,400 14,700 136,500 40,100 
Biennial white 

flowered sw. clover .......- 457,200 521,300 757,900 
Biennial yellow- = 

flowered sw. clover 38,200 24,400 
Canary! Sr ase scrips vies eis seteeete) sie teretvisy lets totes elets 1,100 
Carpet grass ..... LT 200 orarerante we 
Crested dog’s-tail. 84,5000 ves cence 
Chewings fescue. 107,600 693,400 503,800 
Other fescues .... 22,200 97,000 98,900 
Lawn grass mix.. eed Wet 1,000 
Annual) meadow ory jecsip swe. | oie wieleleveye BOOM enraaerr.e 

OdES BYBAS sccnee wre eRe ey $0,000 02 cee oe 
Rough-stalked 

meadow grass.. 9,400 44,300 26,000 
Serradella) cinch pine Ys es i ee SOOO me ev.se ane 
Tall (Catserasset Me acne owen leeieleree D000 iris ccle oe 
Tall paspalum ... GOW treet n UO Sonndega 
Velvet grass .... 5,200 2,300 5, 200 2,300 
Wood meadow 

PASE iA sk ati AIZOD Wha ereronerccoete BOOM ax creiars fears 
Yarrow #ig on iene wag + alesis Seek tea ae BeOS ectarerenree 
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(1) All from Canada. (2) All from France, except 10,900 
pounds from England. (3) 887,100 pounds from Holland, 200,- 
0C0 pourds from Japan, 33,100 pounds from Germany. (4) 
77,600 pounds from Ireland, 45,800 pounds from New Zealand, 
21,800 pounds from France, 50,000 pounds from Denmark. 
(5) 281,800 pounds from Hungary, 123,600 pounds from Ger- 
many, 87,600 pounds from Latvia, 2,300 pounds from Canada. 


PROFITABLE LOAD 


On September 21, Harold Tillett, a farmer living 
near Peru, Ind., drove up to town with a load of 
Clover seed. When he went home he left the seed 
but carried away with him $1,580. The seed, pro- 
duced on a 40-acre field, sold for $15 a bushel. 


WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECT OF THE 
SEED VERIFICATION eae 
By FRED KELLOGG* 


Thirty years ago field and grass seeds were sold 
mostly upon their appearance. During the inter- 


j vening years many changes have been made in the 
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methods of seed distribution. The early seed laws 
and the original import seed act completely altered 
the standards of quality. Appearance was no 
longer the principal measure of quality; informa- 
tion as to the purity of seed and its power to germ- 
inate became the yardsticks by which seed quality 
was largely determined. 
Adaptability of Domestic Seed 

Perhaps more attention has been given to the 
adaptability of domestic Alfalfa than Red Clover. 
In the northern tier of states, east of the Cascade 
Mountains, it has been definitely determined that 
Alfalfa originating in Arizona and New Mexico 
does not possess sufficient’ winter hardiness to with- 
stand the severe northern winters. Alfalfa from 
South Dakota, Montana and Canada has proven 
better adapted to the climate of some states than 
that produced in Kansas, Utah, or Idaho. In some 
localities the origin of seed is not so important. 
However, in those states where the winters are 
severe, in order to insure best results, it has been 
determined that adapted seed can be used most 
profitably. 

.Demand For Known Origin 

So in recent years a demand has been created for 
Red Clover and Alfalfa of known origin. It might 
be possible to indelibly mark the origin of Clover 
and Alfalfa from the several producing territories, 
as is done with imported seed, if there were enough 
colors available. But the leading industrial chem- 
ists have found the range of colors far too limited 
to make this possible. A simple and effective 
method has been devised to verify seed origin and 
this has recently been offered for the use of seeds- 
men desiring to avail themselves of its privileges. 
It is to be known as the “Verified Origin Seed Servy- 
ice” and is to be operated in co-operation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Distributors of seeds desiring to avail themselves. 


of the privileges the service affords, were recently 
invited by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of Agriculture to 
make formal application for authority to issue veri- 
fied origin seed certificates. The response from 
seedsmen both members and non-members of this 
association has been far greater than expected. 


System is Simple 

The system, as it has been laid out, is simple; 
it does not contemplate the physical inspection of 
the seed or official sealing under the supervision 
of any outside agency. It is based entirely upon a 
plan of supervised documentary evidence; the pres- 
ervation of samples and a system of stock records 
designed to follow a given lot of seed from the 
place of its production to the place of its consump- 
tion. 

It will afford an opportunity of determining upon 
an extensive scale and within a reasonable length 
of time the true value, in a given area, of domestic 
Red Clover, Alfalfa, and other forage seeds pro- 
duced in the several sections of the United States. 
It will place responsibility where it rightfully be- 
longs, for any fraud in respect to origin which may 
be perpetrated between the place of production and 
consumption. 

Will Add to Cost 

It will also add another burden to our costs of 
doing business. If we so elect, this added cost may 
be used ‘to still further reduce our net profit. This 
service is being introduced primarily in the interest 
of agriculture. It is also expected the vendor of 
seed of verified origin will no longer be harassed 
by the troublesome competition of the price-cutting 
dealer who handles seed of unknown or untold 
origin. In any event, the added costs should be 
borne by those receiving the benefits of the service. 

The verified origin service will eliminate a great 
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deal of unfair competition and will do much to ele- 
vate the business of seed distribution to a higher 
plane. Further than that, it will do more than any 
other single factor to direct seed demand into the 
channel of the regular seed trade rather than to 
other institutions. 

No doubt the verified origin service will affect 
the seed trade most by bringing further complica- 
tions into our business. During the past few years, 
in some of our principal seed distributing centers, 
common Alfalfa has been offered of seven or more 
separate origins and certified Grimm Alfalfa under 
at least as many headings. This has resulted from 
the seedsman’s interpretation of the requirements 
of his customers. The verified origin service is 
likely to add as many headings for Red Clover and 
other leguminous seeds. 

Obviously it is an.economic waste to carry this 
classification of origin any further than may be 
actually demanded by agriculture.’ I believe this 
association should immediately appeal to the Fed- 
eral and state agricultural authorities and to the 
American Society of Agronomy for assistance in 
accurately determining by extensive tests, as 
quickly as possible, territorial zones by which 
origins may be properly grouped. It has been 
found in other industries that business could be 
greatly simplified by reducing the number of sizes, 
or styles of merchandise or products. It is ap- 
parent a similar simplification in our industry 
would prove highly beneficial. : 

Protection as to Origin 

Distributors of seed, and especially the members 
of the Farm Seed Association of North America, 
even though they do not elect to avail themselves 
of the privileges of the service should not oppose 
its use by others who elected to use it. A few years 
of actual operation will be required to demonstrate 
its value. Should it prove all that its proponents 
claim for it, we may finally expect it to come into 
universal use. But if there proves to be little de- 
mand for seed of verified origin, or if the plan 
proves unworkable, it will finally drop into the dis- 
ecard with the many innovations which have failed 
to prove their value. 

In closing, may I suggest that this or any other 
system that will satisfy an agricultural demand and 
at the same time eliminate unfair competition; 
silence loose propaganda; direct seed demand into 
the channel of the regular seed trade and elevate 
business practices, should be of real interest to the 
progressive seedsmen? 


SEED REPORT FROM MILWAUKEE 
By C. O. SKINROOD 

A rapidly advancing seed market which is more 
than likely to go quite a bit higher before the 
season is over, and a Red Clover crop of seed 
which is decidedly deficient, is the picture painted 
by the leading seedsmen of Milwaukee in their 
November report on the local situation. 

The Red Clover seed crop is about 30 per cent 
less than the early estimates, according to the local 
handlers. The local seedsmen also state that the 
quality is also far below par in many cases. Large 
lots of seeds are highly blackened in ,cases where 
the straw laid on the fields for a long-time in many 
heavy showers. The demand for Red Clover seed 
is reported as very. good, with prices considerably 
below those of a year ago. 

Timothy seed yields are reported by the Mil- 

waukee seed dealers as exceptionally abundant, so 
that a large supply was expected to make very low 
prices. However, such a strong export demand has 
developed, the seedsmen declare, that all the sur- 
plus seed in the United States is being drained off. 
Prices have firmed up recently and the volume of 
foreign demand is making itself felt very de- 
cisively. 
_ The Alsike yields of Wisconsin this year are re- 
ported by Milwaukee seedsmen as about the same 
as last year. The quality of this class of seeds is 
also exceptionally high with no damage from ad- 
verse weather. 

The yield of Alfalfa, according to reports received 
in Milwaukee, was cut down considerably as com- 
pared with the early estimates. The weather was 
apparently not favorable to the production of Al- 
falfa seed especially in the northern district of the 
west, in Montana and the Dakotas from which sec- 
tions Milwaukee likes to get its supplies of Alfalfa 
seed. Offerings of Alfalfa in the local market are 
Small and the demand is only fair, partly due to 
the fact that the heavy buying in Alfalfa always 
comes later in the season. However, the market has 
firmed up a little in full sympathy with the general 
advance in the seed market. 

The trade in White Clover seed is only nominal. 
However, the call for this seed is so negligible that 

ttle attention is paid to the market. 

A genuine scarcity is likely to develop according 

Milwaukee seedsmen in Sweet Clover as this is 

e of the most popular sellers in the seed line in 

mt years and the crop is reported to be cut 
about 50 per cent. 

' Wisconsin will have very little first class seed 

corn this year, is the verdict of Milwaukee seed 
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handlers. The rank and file of farmers is believed 
to have saved very little corn, simply because the 
corn was not of such a character and maturity that 
it appeared to be worth while for seed. Most of 
the seed corn, it is predicted in Milwaukee is likely 
to come this season from Nebraska where there 
was an excellent crop of corn. 

Another variety of seed which has had a sharp 
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HAY WANTED 
Get full market value for your hay and straw. 
Ship to JOHN DEVLIN HAY CO., INC., 192 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. ALFALFA HAY for sale. 
Write for delivered prices. 
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FLOUR MILLS — FEED MILLS 

Turn mill failures into successes. Turn un- 
profitable flour mills into successful feed mills. Get 
my. inspection for success. I flow, plan, inspect, 
appraise, test, remodel and build flour and feed 
mills. Finest references. Prices reasonable. Con- 
sult me now. Get my books from the AMERICAN 
GRAIN TRADE, C. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., War- 
sdw, Ind. 
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For Sale 


Bee se cececacacocoososmsocneos 
ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


MILLING PLANT 
For Sale 


Located in large city in eastern U.S. 
Has Nordyke & Marmon Co. machinery 
and equipment thruout, for milling 
corn, cornmeal, corn and oat chop and 
all kinds of meal and special mixed 
feeds; also does jobbing business in 
flour, hay, fruits and produce. Has N. 
Y. Central R. R. siding; also agreement 
for loading onto cars of all other rail- 
roads. Plant comprises 4 concrete bins 
(with 50,000 bu. capacity), 5-story con- 
crete corn and feed mill and mixing 
plant, 2-story concrete warehouse—all 
fireproof and all erected new in 1922. 
Also 2-story brick warehouse and large 
adjoining vacant lot. Title to all prop- 
erties is in fee simple. Sales near 
$1,000,000 a year since 1922. Purchase 
price can be financed. Complete details 
and sale price to interested and respon- 
sible parties. Write F. J. ALBERT. Ex- 
clusive Broker, Suite 1504 New Buckeye 
Building, 42 E. Gay St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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FOR SALE IN KENTUCKY 

Large modern feed plant, five-story and basement, 
brick and concrete mill building and 125,000-bushel 
concrete elevator adjoining, also other warehouses. 
Complete plant; splendid location; advantageous 
transit and reshipping privileges. Best of reasons 
for selling. BLUE GRASS-ELMENDORF GRAIN 
CORP., Lexington, Ky. 
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FOR SALE IN WISCONSIN 
Modern fireproof grain elevator, feed, flour and 
fuel business. Good going business. Also modern 
home. Part cash, balance easy terms. Or will sell 
home and lease elevator with option to buy. Wonder- 
fully equipped plant; rich dairy section. A rare busi- 
ness opportunity. B.‘C. CLEMENT, Elmwood, Wis. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE TO SETTLE ESTATE 

Clausen Elevator Company, Clear Lake, Iowa. 
Grain, feed and coal business. Fully equipped and 
in first-class condition. Hlectric power, attrition 
mill, 16 coal bins, flour, feed and seed warehouses. 
Exceptionally good trackage on C. M. & St. P. Busi- 
ness flourishing with large territory and patronage, 
Under one management since 1882. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood and 
steel split. Elevator belts and buckets and sup 
plies. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 501 
Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
Robbin & Meyers 20-h.p. motor, 3-phase, 220-volt. 
60-cycle, 1150-r. p. m. Outfit complete, with West- 
inghouse starter, fuse boxes and meter. Priced 
right. W. A. LINKHART, Sabina, Ohio. 


TRACK SCALE FOR SALE 
1 Type S-56, 100-ton capacity Fairbanks-Morse, 
modern type; practically new. TRACK SCALE, 
Box 9, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
431 S. Dearborn St. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—PRICED RIGHT 
One 24-inch Dreadnaught Single Head Attrition 
Feed Grinder, in good condition. Also a few pul- 
leys and two small stands of elevator belt and 
buckets. LAPEL LUMBER & GRAIN ©CO., Lapel. 
Ind, 
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FOR SALE 
New crop Timothy and-Clover Seeds. Very at- 
tractive prices. Sample on request. QUINCY SEED 
COMPANY, Quincy, Ill. 


FOR SALE 
White Blossom and Grundy County Sweet Clover: 
Bag lots or carloads. Various grades. Prices very 
attractive. FARGO SEED HOUSE, Fargo, N. D. 


SNES gs 
Land 


. ie 
Opportunities 


Leer 
FARMS 
All sizes, for city properties. 
changes, any location. H. A. 
fayette, Ind. 


All kinds of ex- 
STAUFFER, La- 


FOR SALE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
Write us about cheap, good farming lands in Pied- 


mont section of South Carolina. McNALLY 
REALTY CO., Union, S. C. 
FOR SALE 


Four hundred acres rich, level stock farm; 250 
improved, balance timber and pasture; house, barn, 
woven wire fenced. Will accept some property as 
part pay. B. E. MOSES, Cypress, II. 
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advance is that of Sudan Grass. Milwaukee handl- 
ers declare that the yields of Sudan Grass seed 
were very large, but as there was no Carryover 
from last year, the supply is deficient in the agere- 
gate despite the liberal yields. 

A large number of the farmers of Walworth 
County are putting up signs on their farms indicat- 
ing that they have pure bred seeds for sale. Prof. 
R. A. Moore, seed specialist at Madison, says this 
is an excellent move as it will aid materially in 
local distribution and let all the farmers know in 
any one neighborhood just who. has choice seeds 
for sale. Prof. Moore recommends this setting 
up of signs of seed offerings to other communities. 

One grower of Red Clover near Elkhorn, Wis. 
limed only one half of his Clover field. He reported 
that the limed Clover grew much more luxuriantly 
and there were ‘practically no bare spots in the 
field. whereas the unlimed field had plenty of bare 
spots and there was much more frequent out- 
cropping of Timothy in these uncovered spots. 

This farmer uses two tons of lime phosphates to 
the acre. He also has Alfalfa fields which are 
limed three years and are still showing almost per- 
fect stands. So fine has been the results in liming 
that this farmer will lime his Clover and Alfalfa 
‘yields every year. Even barley was found to re- 
spond splendidly to the liming process. 


CANADA. AMENDS RULES 


For some time southern grown Alfalfa seed has 
been coming into Canada and has proved to be 
unsatisfactory for growing there. Agriculturists 
fear that it might cross-fertilize with Canadian 
Alfalfa varieties and destroy their winterhardy 
qualities. Therefore an amendment has been made 
to the regulations under the Seeds Act to prohibit 
the importation into Canada of Alfalfa seed, or any 
mixture of seed containing 10 per cent or more of 
Alfalfa seed unless 10 per cent of the seed in each 
container is colored red. 

The United States Department of Agriculture will 
provide a certificate showing the state of origin of 
their Alfalfa seed. 


Ruth Evans is again with the Whitney-Eckstein 
Seed Company of Buffalo, N. Y., as analyst. i 

A retail department was opened at New York 
City by the Stumpp & Walter Company, who handle 
a wholesale field seed business. 

Capitalized at $10,000, the Farmers Feed & Seed 
Company has been formed at Ridgeland, Wis. W. 
F. Grover, J. C. Lentz and L. H. Baland are in- 
terested. 

To deal in all kinds of seed, the Kilgore Seed 
Company has been incorporated at Jacksonville, 
Fla. W. H. Reynolds, Francis .Couillard, M. F. 
Braguiner are on the Board of Directors. 


Everett Whitehad and Harry Clipperton have 
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remodeled it for a seed house. They are building 
corn drying racks and will use furnace heat for 
drying. 

The J. C. New Store at Ludlow, Ill, has been 
bought by the Seed Corn Association and will be 
used for testing seed corn, etc. : dete 

The Sisseton Seed Company has started opera- 
tions at Sisseton, S. D., and is located in the old 
flour mill which it has leased. It will gather and 
prepare seed corn for next season. 


GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 
Bearing Date of September 6, 1927 


Apparatus for producing livestock feeds.—Charles 
R. Mabee, Buffalo, N. Y., assignor to Mabee Patents 
Corporation, Dover, Del., a corporation of Delaware. 
Filed January 14, 1921. No. 1,641,340. See cut. 

Claim: Apparatus for the preparation of feeding 
materials including, in combination, a vertical con- 
tainer substantially closed at both its ends means 
adjacent the top of the container to permit the intro- 


duction therein of materials for treatment, means ad- 
jacent the bottom of the container to permit the with- 
drawal of materials therefrom, said container being 
formed with an opening in the top thereof to vermit 
the introduction therein of a liquid treating medium, 
a compression plunger disposed across said container 
means carried by said plunger for spraying the treated 
medium upon materials in said container, and a flexible 
connection between said opening and said sprayer. 


Bearing Date of September 13, 1927 


Grain separator.—Fritz Bunse, Hesperinghausen, 
near Niedermarsberg, Germany. Filed August 26, 
1926. No. 1,642,331. See cut. 


_Claim: A grain separator comprising in combina- 
tion a rotable cylindrical drum having recesses in 


leased a building at Sherburn, Minn., and haveits inner surface for receiving the grains and an ex- 


Distributors of 
Swift’s Meat 
Meal, Digester 
Tankage, and 
Meat Scraps 


Dog Feed—Dog Remedies 


G. P. Rose & Co., Seeds and Grain 


Members: Nashville Grain Exchange, Nashville Chamber of Commerce, and 


_ United States Chamber of Commerce 


Address Box 568—Nashville, Tenn. 


WHITE GRAIN Coa. 


SHIPPERS 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


FANCY OATS 
MILL OATS 
SCREENINGS 


FEED WHEAT 
BARLEY 
RYE: 


. DULUTH 


“ereases in diameter to the delivery end thereof, as and 


400,000 bushels in 1926. j 


Bulk and Sack Storage 


Forty-Sixth Year + 


tension at the delivery end of the drum also having “a | 
recesses on its inner surface which extension de-  — 


for the purpose set forth. 


Apparatus for drying hay or other products.— 
Compton J. Tucker, Lees Summit, and Lionel J. 
Chapman, Kansas City, Mo. Filed July 13, 1926. 
No. 1,642,469. See cut. E 

Claim: A drier of the character described compris- 
ing an elongated body portion, means for feeding hay 
into one end of said body portion, a discharge outlet 
at the other end of said body portion, spaced inlets for 
heating medium opening into said body portion, an 


om 


22 bo 


outlet for said heating medium, agitating means _ [in — 
said body portion conveying the hay toward said dis-— 
charge outlet, said outlet including a passage serving 
all of said inlets and having an outlet arranged adja- 
cent the end of the body portion at which the hay is 
fed to said body portion, and means in Said outlet 
passage for interrupting flow of air therethrough. 


HARRIS F. Morris, grain dealer of Westbrook, 
Maine, has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
His liabilities are $20,350 and assets, $13,745. 


M. E. McCRABB has been made receiver for 
Liberty Lumber Company, a farmers’ company 
handling grain, lumber, machinery, coal, feed, etc., 
at Kinross, Iowa. 


A PETITION in bankruptcy has been filed by 
Dunbar Grain Company of Dunbar, Neb. The lia- 
bilities of the firm are $28,153 and assets, $24,286. 


GARNET WHBEAT production in Canada in 1927 
is estimated at 10,000,000 bushels, compared with 


BUYERS 
| SELLERS 


Armour’s Meat 
Scraps, Pratt’s 
Poultry Feeds, 
Remedies, and 

“Vigoro” 
the New 
Plant Food 


| GRAIN 
| RECEIVERS , 


Can keep in touch with 
Y the news and reports of 

the Grain and Elevator 
world by reading the ‘‘American 
Grain Trade.”’ 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEvaToR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Lamsom Bros. & Co. 
| Grain — 

11874 Commission 1927 

> Merchants _ 


166 W. Jackson Boul. 


and Chicago 


8 Board of Trade 


i Grain Dept. 80 East Jackson Boulevard 
| CHICAGO. 


Pe Shaffer Grain Co. 
| GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 


ON THE JOB 


|: BRENNAN 
{Aa OF CHICAGO 
x JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
CHICAGO 


DOs wm 


CHAMBER 
4 or —_ tks. 
| COMMERCE 


- DULUTH 


[Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 
Revised Edition 


k 
io 
e 


Chicago, Ill. 


Mn CHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING co. 
“ S. Dearborn S 


Fifty-three Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


We Buy 


Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 
Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co. 


Cereal Millers. 


Established Eighteen Ninety-Five 


PorE & ECKHARDT Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


ANNIVERSARY 


SEVENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1852 
George S. Dole, President . Frank Haines, Sec. & Treas. 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 
We solicit your consignments and hedging orders in futures 
327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Branch Offices: 23 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, III. 
303 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Grain Merchants—Exporters—Importers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Cash and Futures Private Wires 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


H. M. PAYNTER 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
Grain Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


‘i : 
Clement, Curtis & Co. 
Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Members of all principal Exchanges. 
Private wire service to all leading cities 


Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO in this country. 


Ww. C. MITCHELL COMPANY 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Now Stronger than Ever 


MINNEAPOLIS GREAT FALLS 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 
and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 
mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 
Operating Elevator L 
612 Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


Gereal Grading Co. 


W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE 


MINN. 
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Send your consignments to L E E S oO N J. (ie McKillen, Inc., 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co. || GRAIN CO., Inc. RECEIVERS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Consignments a Specialty 


BUFFALO N. Y. Consignments. Solicited. Returns made BUFFALO NEW YORK 
; within 24 hours after Grain is weighed. 


LIVE GRAIN AND FEED ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 


Lewis Grain Corp. 
A good firm to consign to 


Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 
~BUFFALO _ NEW YORK 


Robinson Telegraphic 


Cipher BROKERAGE EXCLUSIVELY 


HARRY J. HANNON 


REVISED EDITION 319 CHAMBER BUFFALO, 
a OF COMMERCE NEW YORK 


Cloth Binding ..... . . $2.00 
Leather Binding ., ... .- 2.25 


ee ee McConnell Grain Corporation 
PUBLISHING COMPANY Strictly Commission and Brokerage 
431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, III. Buffalo New York 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


EVERY SHIPPER Should Receive 


Southworth’s daily bids— 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, RYE 


Southworth & Company, Toledo, Ohio 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


J. F. ZAHM & CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Your future orders and consignments 
Grain or Seed 
Solicited | 


nas Sa TN rs pric . . The Bingham Grain Company 
‘ H. E. Kinney Grain Co. 


OPERATING FOUR TERMINAL ELEVATORS . 
Mighty Good Consignment Service COMMISSION—BROKERAGE ie 


Ed. K. Shepperd, Manager 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GR ASI 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


Louis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas. 


MUELLER GRain P. B. & C. C. MILES 


COMPANY Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


W. W. Dewey & Sons | 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
26 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA - - ILL. 


(Rnoorperated) PEORIA, ILL. 
Receivers and Shippers GRAIN : : ; 
ME SE Oe ES Handling Grain on Commission 
Room 39-41 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, III. Our Specialty 
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BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
Milo 8. K 


eeREREE Meters iateyae eiclee civisis cic,s.c.>o1s\0.0.0.0,8 ¢ 0.0\9.0\0 
ROPP’S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 
tien, with complete grain tables, and other 
ae diseount and stock tables. 
ce 


Peritateteton cieisluaisicls|s stsisi oe cles. 6 sis.e0e -00 
RUBINSON’S TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER. re- 
vised and enlarged. WOmerieici sic aivraisicre 00 
UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE, and Feed Mill 
Bupplement. Price ......ciccccccciccccs $3.00 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, II. | 


GRAIN 
& 


HAY 
EXCHANGE 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


HAY—GRAIN—FEED 


HAY 
EXCHANGE ~ 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. 
Wholesale 
Receivers and Shippers 
Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 
11th St. and Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| HARPER GRAIN CO. 


Wabash Building 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command. 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS © 


OMAHA, NEB. 
CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. Taylor Grain Company 
Established 1909 


a. 
Srarriereaville, tm Cash Grain Brokers and Commission 


GRAIN Merchants 


Private Wire Connection with 
James E. Bennett & Co. 


Cash Grain and Future Orders 


Omaha Nebraska 


GRAIN 


RECEIVERS 


BUYERS 
_ SELLERS 


SCHOLL GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN EXCLUSIVELY 


Fumigation Methods 


By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 
A complete practical treatise on fumigating’ 
grain elevators, flour mills, warehouses, etc. 
313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $2.00. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 South Dearborn St. Chicago 


GRAIN 
_ RECEIVERS 


Robinson’s Telegraphic Cipher 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


Cloth Rintine res «so sad te odds dt dtu cuceee $2.00 
Pieesties  Ringiiet 58a... slur aeb oot ee 2.25 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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G GRAIN RECEIVERS IN ALL MARKETS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Basil Burns Grain Corporation, consign 
ments.* 

Hannon, Harry J., grain and feed. 

Leeson Grain»Co., grain merchants, consign- 
ments.* 

McConnell Grain Corporation, commission and 
brokerage.* ; 

McKillen, Inc., J. G., receiver.* 


Seymour-Wood Grain Co., consignments.* 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Wilder-Murrel Grain Co., wholesale, grain, 

seeds, feeds.* 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 

Brennan & Co., John E., commission mer- 
chants.* 

Bridge & Leonard, hay, grain.*} 

Clement, Curtis & Co., 
chants.* 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 

Hulbard, Warren & Chandler, grain, bonds, 
stocks, cotton.* 

Lamson Bros. & Co., 
chants.* 

McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 

Quaker Cats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
rye. 

Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, grain mer- 
chants. 

Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 

Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Early & Daniel Co., hay, grain, feed*+ 
Scholl Grain Co., grain exclusively, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., receivers and 
shippers.*f 

Shepard, Clark & Co., receivers, shippers, 
grain, millfeed, buckwheat.* 


commission mer- 


commission mer- 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. ‘ 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*} 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Lockwood, Lee, grain brokerage.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 


_ White Grain Co., grain and hay.*} 


GREENVILLE, OHIO. 


Grubbs Grain Co., E. A., wholesale grain, 
wheat, corn, oats.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Bingham Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., grain dealers.* 
Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*+ 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn ard oats.* 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Farmer Company, E. L., grain and _ feed 
brokers.* 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
Cargill Elevator Company, milling wheat.* 
Mitchell Company, W. C., com. merchants. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Rose & Co., G. P., seeds and grain. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Taylor Grain Co., cash grain brokers and 
commission merchants.* : 
Updike Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., grain mer- 
chants.* 


Butler-Welsh Grain Co., grain commission 
merchants.* ; 


Omaha Elevator Co., receivers and shippers 
of grain.* 


+Members National Hay Association. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and ship- 
pers.* 


Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*} 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Rodgers, James J., flour, feed, grain.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*t} 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Martin Grain Co., rec. exclusively.*f 

Hall Grain Co., Marshall, grain commision.* 

Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., seeds. 

Knowlton Grain Co., grain, hay, seeds.*f 

Nanson Commission .Co., receivers, ship- 
pers.*} 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.* 

Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 

Toberman Grain Co., grain, hay, seeds.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


Custenborder & Co., E. T., carlot grain.* 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seeds.* 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 

King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.*} 

Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*} 

Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 

Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*4 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


The Milling & Grain Co., grain dealers, oper- 
ating 11 elevators.* 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMEN'T) 


Compiled for use of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. PRICE $3.00. 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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a : What | Link-Belt Says 
: About Timken Bearings 


UST as any structure to be secure must rest upon a firm base, so 4 
successful conveyor idler must be built upon 4 substantial bearing. 


The efficiency the idler, more than any other one thing, determines 
the service given DY the conveyor. For this reason we use the 
best bearing for a belt conveyor idler—namely. Timken Tapered 


Roller Bearings- 
The durability of Timken Bearings has been thoroughly proved in 
ile i n automobile front 


idle bearings as are 
eels, yet the diameter of idler rolls (and conse- 
rvice) 18 VeTY much less than that of 


service demands a pearing that will carry ‘poth 
i At the 


Belt conveyor ng thi 
heavy radial and thrust loads, on an anti-friction basis. 
same time, e bearings must run with very little attention year in 
and year out. The fact that Timken T apered Roller Bearings 
have successfully demonstrated their ability to meet these require- 
ments is out reason for using them exclusively 10 Link-Belt Anti- 


Friction Belt Conveyors: 
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IMPROVED 
WELLER POWER SHOVEL 


(PATENTED) 


One of our customers who tried out a Weller Shovel said, “If an operator ever 
uses one of your new shovels he will never use any other make. It sure does the 
work and is easy to operate.” 


Claims of superiority for Weller Power Shovel—No counter 
weights—No counterweight ropes. Pulls at any point the shovel is 
stopped. Less Noise and vibration than any other shovel on the 
market. Positive in action. Never misses engaging the clutch. 
Easy on the operator. Occupies less space. Time is saved in 
erection. Shipped Ready to install. 


Send for Power Shovel Circular 
WE MAKE A COMPLETE LINE OF - 


GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILE. 
a | 


1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. 


RUBBER BELTING 
For many years the Standard 


Belting for elevators. 


Specify this belting when con- 
tracting to build or remodel. 


Demand it when ordering direct. 


The Gutta Percha¢RubberMESCa 
301 W. Randolph St. | CHICAGO 


MORRIS Dust ‘Collectim 


New! ng. 


Eight 500 Bushel Morris Grain Driers 


~~ J my) 


- Automatic Grain Drier — 


Automatically regulates the flow of grai 


Every kernel gets the same uniform tre 
ment. ‘ 


Strength of air current adjustable to pi 
vide maximum amount for any gre 
light or heavy. 


Removes and collects dust from drier build 


Prevents the danger of dust explosions ane 


fire. 


Only fresh air enters the drier house, endin ng 
the dust nuisance. 


Strong-Scott Ca Car Door Bar 


Closes Tight 5; 
Car Doors! | 


Absolutely guaranteed to close any car door. Saves 
time and money. Made of high carbon tool steel. — 
Weight 634 lbs. Price $2.50 F. O. B. Mine ; 


Order yours now! 


Speed Up Your Elevator Work y 
Superior D. P. Cups 
By changing only your cups you 
increase your Gesetes capacity 20%. 
Superior D. P. Cups holds more, can 
placed closer on the belt than other cw 


and discharge perfectly. Large 
carried in Minneapolis. 


Everything for Every Mill and Elevator ‘ 
She Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 2 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. 
In Canada: The Sashes Acanlecc setae Ar 


